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PREFACE 


The history of the Indian Armed Forces in the Second World 
War has been planned to appear in about twenty volumes divided 
into three series: the campaigns in the western theatre, the 
campaigns in the eastern theatre, and the activities relating to 
organisation and administration. The present volume is the first 
of the third scries. The other volumes in this scries will describe 
the planning for the defence of India, the economic activities relating 
to war, technical services, etc. These volumes lack the thrill 
associated with campaigns and, in comparison, deal with the com¬ 
paratively duller aspects of war. But it is these aspects which 
make operations on the front possible and have value to that extent. 
To make the story readable, however, every endeavour has been made 
to keep the figures at a minimum. 

Earlier volumes of this history described the campaigns in 
Burma and North Africa, but the present volume relates to the 
activities pertaining to organisation and administration. It is based 
largely on the records available with the Historical Section, supple¬ 
mented by the information obtained from the War Office in the 
United Kingdom or the various Branches of the Defence Head- 
ejuarters in India. Despite these additions, the information available 
about some sections is very meagre, but they have been included 
owing to their importance. 

That India was able to co-operate actively in the war effort of 
the United Nations against the Axis Powers was possible mainly 
by the large increase in the forces which w^cre raised in this country 
to meet the growing demands of the British and Allied strategy. 
As the war moved into its second, third and fourth years and 
new theatres were opened to combat the Axis armies, Indian 
manpower was called upon to contribute its share in a greater 
measure. The Indian army, therefore, grew from its humble 
pre-war strength to the figure of two and a half millions, in all 
Arms and Services. With this large numerical increase in the armed 
forces, land, sea and air, came corresponding expansion in the 
organisational machinery at the centre, which had to cope with 
diverse war activities. New branches, directorates and sections 
were opened and the existing ones were enlarged to ensure the swift 
and smooth flow of the business of fighting a war. It is this story 
which is narrated in this volume, which also describes the demobili¬ 
sation of the forces at the end of the war. In this account all the 
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three Services, Army. Air Force and Navy have found mention, 
and expansion in all these—whether manpower or control organisa¬ 
tion—has been described. 

This volume is in four parts, the first two relate to the expan¬ 
sion of the armed forces, while the third deals with demobilisation, 
and the fourth covers the story of the growth of the war control 
organisation. The first two and the fourth parts have been written 
by Dr. Sri Nandan Prasad, Narrator in the Historical Section, while 
the draft of the third dealing with demobilisation was prepared by 
Shri S. V. Desika Char, who worked as Narrator for some months 
in this Section. This part has been subsequently revised and 
modified to appear in its present form. I am indebted to Shri S. V. 
Desika Char and Dr. Prasad for the assistance which they have 
rendered in preparing this volume. I am also thankful to Shri P. N. 
Khera, Narrator, for seeing the book through the press and to 
Shri T. D. Sharma for preparing the charts. 

The draft of this volume has been seen by Lieut.-Gcneral W. H. 
G. Baker, c.b., d.s.o., o.b.e., Lieut.-Gencral R. B. Deeds, c.b., c.b.e., 
M.C., Lieut.-Gencral K. S. Thimayya, d.s.o., Lieut.-Gencral J. N. 
Chaudhuri, Major-General Hira Lai Atal, Major-General I). A. Surve, 
Major-General Y. S. Paranjpe, Commodore II. Drew, c.b.e., d.s.c., k.n., 
Major-General Thakur Mahadeo Singh, d.s.o., Brig. R. N. Nehra, and 
Brig. 1. H. Reeves, d.m.e. Their comments have been very valuable in 
improving the account and clearing many obscure points. To all of 
them I am greatly indebted. This volume has also been examined by 
Dr. Tara Chand and Lieut.-Gencral S. P. P. Thorat, d.s.o., members 
of the Advisory Committee, to whom I am grateful for their 
suggestions. The Pakistan Government have appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to examine the narratives prepared by the Combined Inter- 
Services, Historical Section. The volume has been examined by 
this Committee also and their comments have been incorporated. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge the support and encourage¬ 
ment 1 have received from the Ministries of Defence of India and 
Pakistan. 


New Delhi 
April n)^f) 


Btsiiesiiwak Pkasad 
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INTRODUCTION 


India was involved in the Second World War and her resources, 
in men and material, were harnessed to light the Axis Penvers in 
far-flung theatres of war. Her participation in the global conflict 
was determined lor her by His Majesty's (Government in the United 
Kingdom, even against the declared wishes of the main political 
parties of India. The war, in its varied developments. IkuI alTected, 
in the early stages, the territories to the west of India, and later the 
regions to the cast and south-east, even leading to ilie violation of 
Indian frontiers. These regions were styled by the Chatlicid CGorn- 
niittee as the external defences of India, for the defence of which 
India had been assigned joint responsibility with the United King¬ 
dom. Till the time that Russia became a \ iciim of Nazi aggression, 
danger to tlte north-western defences of India was also appreliended 
from the Soviet Republic ; and plans of tiefence were prepared to 
counteract the threat. There was, in addition, tlie fear of (German 
invasion throtigh the Iranian territories ; and, at one time, the 
danger of a big pincer movement from the east and the west by the 
Japanese and CGerman forces was .seriously entertained. It was not 
only land frontiers which were exposetl, but the long Indian coast¬ 
line and tlie sea-lanes which maintained communications with tlie 
United Kingdom w^erc al.so threatened. And when Japan had occu¬ 
pied the lands of South-Kast Asia, the Indian Ocean had become 
practically a Ja[)ancse lake, and the danger to the security of Indian 
territories had become acute, "1 o stem the tide of Axis olfensive, to 
maintain the integrity of the British KiM[>ire, to make the Pacific 
Ocean safe for Anglo-American policy and to keep the invader away 
from the soil of India, tlie vast war machine of the Anglo-American 
Powers was set in motion. India was called upon to share the 
burden and her armed forces w^ere draw^n upon to play their role 
in the Titanic struggle. 

The war had not come suddenly like a holt from the blue. The 
prognostications of the coming conflict w'cre tlicrc for many years 
before the actual sounding of the horn. Germany, Italy and Japan 
had been sharpening their blades and fast accimiulating the war- 
potential. Their scientific progress and industrial development, as 
well as their large manpower, had given them the means to build up 
an effective fighting force. However, the United Kingdom had, for 
various reasons, failed to gear her industries to the purposes of war 
and had neglected to enhance her armed forces till the time that 
danger knocked at her very door. This complacence affected the 
Indian war-preparedness also It was clear in 1935 that Italian 
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iinpcrialisiic ambitions embraced the Balkans, Africa and the Middle 
hast wivliin their ambit, and that the security of the Indian Ocean 
would be endangered by their fulfilment. Japan's designs on China 
and her desire to exploit the rich resources of South-East Asia were 
ol)viuus, and no one cotild doubt her drift into the Axis camp in 
1936, Yet little preparations had been made to counter these moves, 
anti beyond imposing the obligation on India to make available a 
force of one di\ision for tlie overseas garrisons in Malaya, Burma, 
the Persian Cidf area and Egypt, no steps had been taken either to 
increase her armed forces numerically or to mechanise and modernise 
tiiem. .VIso, wliiie the threat from the north-west was appreciated, 
the [)lans for meeting it had been modilied so as to adjust them to the 
existing meagre force in India. No doubt the need for modernising 
tiic army was fell, but besides the re[)orts of the Ancbinicck ami 
Chatiicld Committees laying down a long-term plan for mechanisa¬ 
tion and modennsatioii, little had been achieved in the way of its 
implemcriiation, 

Tlie armed forces in India had a limited role wliicli included 
internal securiiy, frontier defence—particularly against the warlike 
tribes inhabiting the region, containing an invasion from the iu»rili- 
west pending the arrival of Imperial forces, and the su])ply of a fixed 
force for garrisoning the “external defences” to the west and the 
east, whicii were important in the imperial interest. For iltis res¬ 
tricted task, the Indian armed forces had no need to be large or 
e(|uipped with the latest weapons, for their adversaries did not in¬ 
clude any first class Powers, to fight whom was the responsibility of 
the Briiisli Covermneiit. Indian ])ul)lic opinion also, while keen to 
maintain an eliicieni force which would ensure protection to the 
hoiiielaiid, w;is opposed to any enhancement of defence expenditure 
owing to a jusiifiahle apprehension that Indians would be used to 
light the iinperial wars. And as long as the Indian force was olficer- 
ccl by ilie Britisli, or had a strong leaven of British troops whose 
iiiaintenaiice cost was far in excess of, and disproportionate to, the 
cost lor the upkec|) of Indian troops, liie people resented additional 
expenditure on dcieiice. 'Phe Indian armed forces were in the nature 
of an occiij)ation force w'ho.se expansion the nationalist opinion 
did not naturally countenance. The British Government also 
would not lax oiir the enlargement of this force or its modernisation, 
presumably for political reasons. Hence it had recourse to the sub¬ 
terfuge of recruitment among the so-called martial classes, and the 
limited enrolment of Indian oflicers etc., to limit the strength of the 
army and to prevent the infection of patriotism affecting the troops. 
On I October 1939, therefore, shortly after the war had begun in 
Europe, the total strength of the Indian land forces was only 352,213 
ill India and overseas. This included regular troops of the Indian 
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army, 205,038 ; British troops, 63469: and miscdlancons troops, 
including Indian States Forces etc., 83,706. In addiiion. the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force consisted, all told, of a 
meagre strength of 2012 and 1628 respeciivelv. The R<n'al Naw 
and the Royal Air Force, both had their complements in ilu* Indian 
zone, and were charged with the liahiliiy for tb.e dei'enco of Indian 
frontiers. 

The army in India was an old force and had long i radii ions of 
hravery and discipline. But the Indian Navy and the Indian Air 
I'orce, both, had meagre troops and inadc(|iiaie and outmoded ec|uip' 
inent. Recruitmenf to all these forces was ahsolutelv voluiuary and 
was largely confined to a limited area anti a few selected classes, 
wh.ose manpower had long been drained to fill the r:mks of ilie 
defence forces. There was n,o automatic mcihod of exjtauding this 
force in an emergency. Conscription was ncitlicr necessary iu)r |)rac- 
ricalde and had never been thought of. There was also no citizens' 
force, wliich could, as a matter of fact, step in, in rime of war, to 
augiiicnt the. numbers of the regular troops or to fill their g-*i>s. The 
system of Auxiliary, Territorial or University Corj)s was there, hut 
the last was not liable for service, and the other two were neither 
numerous enough nor adctpiately trained and et|uipped to act as 
the second line. 'J'hc Indian States Forces could be used, hut except 
for a few battalions, the rest, at best, were fit enough to replace the 
regular forces on internal security dtities only. In the Indian Navy 
al.-o, besides a sinail reserve of volunteer oflieers. there was no hodv 
of men who might he drawn upon for expansion. The Indian Air 
Vorcc did not have even a reserve of volunteers. Tims there was 
no trained personnel which, acting as rcserxe in peace-time, could he 
available for ex{)ansion during the war : and for anv aiigmcntatiov. 
of numbers tlic only s<uircc was the large, untrained and mostly 
uneducated manpower of rural India wliich had to be tapped for 
purpo.scs of recruitment to the three Services in their various 
Branches and Arms. And because military service was aI)Soluicly 
voluntary, recruitment was necessarily to he governed liy politick'd, 
economic or social factors which operated at the moment. Another 
weighty factor wliich governed the rate of rccrnitmerir and pace of 
expansio)! was the availability of eipiipment, weapons, ammunition 
and transport, ships or aircraft, for which India had to dejiend 
entirely on the United Kingdom. Her own industrial development 
was extremely limited, and war industries practically did not exist. 
The United Kingdom also was nor in a position to jioiir in the much 
needed supplies, for not until the Munich episode did that country 
realise tJic immediate necessity of increasing the armed forces of the 
Crown, or that “mass production of erjuipmenr was put in hand". 
But the output was barely sufficient to make up the deficiencies in 
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modernising the army of the United Kingdom. There was little 
or no margin to spare for equipping India’s amed forces. And later 
when the Battle of Britain cut the industrial production, the prohlem 
of getting the essential weapons, machines or craft had become all 
the more dillicult for India. Lack of plan, inadecjuate appreciation 
of the imminence of war, difficulties regarding the supply of equip¬ 
ment, restricted field for the purchase of war-material and the poli¬ 
tical situation in the country, all delayed enlargement of the armed 
forces and were responsible for the haphazard nature of the increase 
in numbers when eventually the developments in the war-situation 
made it inevitable.. 

It may he interesting here to refer to the measures adopted by 
the United Kingdom to expand her army. There, too, the volun¬ 
tary system of recruitment was in vogue, and public opinion, long 
after the Great War, favoured the banishment of “war as an instru¬ 
ment of policy". But the ra])id militarisation of Germany since 1933 
and the humiliation of Munich gradually transformed the ])ublic 
opinion. Mass jtroduction of c(|iiipment commenced and “engines 
of war began to roll off the production line". Endeavours were also 
made to bring uji to strength both the Regular and the Territorial 
Army. Voluntary recruitment was first resorted to and an efficient 
system of publicity was organised, which embraced ap|)cal both to 
sentiment and self-interest. The country woke up to tlie need hut the 
intake did not come up to the rec|uirement. Voluntary system did not 
adequately meet the demand, though the response from the country 
was fairly encouraging. The next step was the enactment of the 
Militia Act in May 1939, by which all young men on reaching the 
age of twenty became liable for two years’ compulsory service. In 
July, thousands were enrolled. But, by September, this method had 
to be supplemented by ihe passing of a National Service (Armed 
Forces) Bill by the Parliament, according to which all able-bodied 
men, between eighteen and forty-one years of age, were made liable 
for military service for the duration of the war. Conscription had 
been adopted and this had the desired effect. The army of the 
United Kingdom was enhanced by 726,000 in four months, so that at 
the end of 1939, it attained the figure of 1,128,000. A self-priming 
instrument had been set in motion, and, from time to time, as need 
arose, age groups were called to the colours. Soon after Dunkirk, 
the army in Great Britain had overreached the mark of 1,500,000 
men besides the Home Guard which stood at 1,400,000 men. The 
tale of the two other Services, Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, was 
similar. A large number of officers were being trained (8000 cadets 
were under training in June 1940), twenty-six divisions had been 
raised, e(|uipment was being produced and men and women both, 
were taking their places in the vast war-machine which was then 
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devised to save Great Britain from political subordination and 
annihilation as a Big Power. 

In India, the expansion of the army did not proceed simul¬ 
taneously with the declaration of war. In its first phase, closing 
with March 1940, only the decks had been cleared and ste}>s were 
taken to facilitate rapid expansion later on. The first few months 
of the war were hardly calculated to create any impression of the 
gravity of war in India. Therefore, only limited recruitment was 
resorted to, and the Regular Army had increased to 277,648 all 
ranks, besides the Territorial Force of 9787, Nepalese coniiugcnt of 
8204, and 5S03 men of the Indian Slates Forces in British India. 
Effective enlargement of the armed forces came between 1940 and 
1943, the years w'hich found Indian troops fighting in the Middle 
East or stemming the JapanevSc advance in South-East Asia and pre¬ 
paring for pushing back the Japanese armies eventually. In May 
1940, a formula was evolved for cxj>anding the army, by which auto¬ 
matic replacement of the troops earmarked for overseas service was 
to be effected. New units were to be raised to replace all units other 
than the External Defence Troops wdiich were sent abroad, so that 
the forces in India might at no time fall below the minimum require¬ 
ments of her security. The British Government also agreed to allot 
priority for the supply of equipment necessary for the units being 
raised as replacements. These two principles facilitated expansion 
in the second phase, when, apart from the need of repelling an appre¬ 
hended Soviet attack in the north-west, fresh demands were made 
for reinforcements or new formations in tlie Middle East and North 
Africa. The augmentation of forces was determined and canalised 
by the offers of troops to His Majesty’s (Jovernment for service 
abroad and by the Defence Plans, formulated in 1940 and 1941, for 
ensuring the security of India. In a large measure, fresh raisings 
were governed by the extent of the overseas demand and the need 
of replacing the units which had been taken away from the pool of 
troops essential for the implementation of Defence of India Plans. 
The programme of new formations for 1940, under Plan A, included 
the raising of five divisions and an infantry brigade. At the same 
time four to five divisions, thus raised, were offered for service abroad 
to the British Government. These were to he replaced, and the 
Plan of 1941 envisaged, in addition, the formation of five new divi¬ 
sions and one armoured brigade. In the last six months of 19.^.0, 
no less than 35 new battalions of infantry were formed; and in 1941. 
five new infantry divisions and one armoured division were raised. 
The army in India, largely by reason of the accelerated speed of 
recruitment, had risen to about 9(X),ooo men, and recruiting was 
gathering fresh momentum. 

Even before the Japanese danger had been fully appreciated, the 
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Government of India had made a fresh offer of four to five divisions 
to the British Government for service overseas. This involved tlic 
formation of five new divisions including one armoured division in 
194:*, and the recruitment of about 600,000 men. By this time the 
position for tlic supply of c(|uipmcnt had considerably cased ; luit 
manj>o\ver availalde for recruitment did not conform to the standard 
of (|ualiiY re(|uired. Nevertheless, the force had come up to 1,827,521 
men <vf wliich 1,546,468 belonged to the Indian army units. The 
strength of the Indian States Forces and other auxiliary troops was 
155,488. The plan for 1945 visualised an increase of 240,000 men in 
the strength of the Indian troops. These were required for forming 
(me standard division, one airborne division, one licavy armoured 
brigade, besides meeting the demands for non divisional and line of 
communication troops, for manning the field artillery, anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft regiments, and for raising Engineer, Signal, Supply and 
Tmnsporf, Medical, and Ordnance units. But tliis programme was 
seriously alTectcd hv the shortage of e(]uipment, particularly tanks 
and artillery, which did not arrive in India owing to the shipping 
diflicuhies, and no less, by the inade<[uaie supply of Indian recruits 
of ap|>ropriate categories. By this time ilie number of people wiih 
the necessary technical aptitude and intelligence available for recruit 
mcm to the armed forces had been fast depleting. The cojupei’mg 
demands of the iliree Services had further aggravated the situation, 
which became all tlie more acute in the fourth year of tlic war. 
However, recruitment was continued on an extensive scale ir. 
and units were raised for the line of communication on tlie eastern 
frontier of India anti for airlmnic or specialised troops. At the end 
of the year the army in India had attained the figure of 2.362.156 
including 175,323 of the British army, 1,829,350 of the Indian army, 
17,687 of tlie Auxiliary Force, 29,(i9i irregular forces and 89.098 of 
the Indian States Forces. The increase in the Regular Army in 
India in the year was by 282,486 men. 

The peak of recruitment had been reached earlier. In the suc¬ 
ceeding months, the position of the United Nations had greatly 
improved. In North Africa fighting had ceased : the Middle East 
was no longer threatened ; Soviet Russia was able to contain the 
German thrusts and was poised to roll back the invading forces ; and 
the combined forces of the United States and the Britisli Common¬ 
wealth had initiated the invasion of Europe. Italy was no longer 
a belligerent and Germany was fast losing her grip on the fortress 
of Europe. The only adversary to be reckoned with was Japan in 
the cast. But Japanese advance had also been halted and the United 
States forces were conejuering island after island in the Pacific Ocean 
and thereby contracting the net around Japan. It was expected that 
in 1944, Allied forces would be released from Europe to fight the 
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eastern Axis partner. The South-East Asia Command was organ¬ 
ised to co-ordinate the olfensive operations in South-East Asia. All 
this had its effect on the demand for troops from India and condi¬ 
tioned the course of recruitment and the pace of exj)aiisu)n of the 
army in India. During 1944 *945* purjiose of recruitment 

was not so much to swell the size of the army as to maintain it in its 
maximum strengtli and highest efiiciencv. Replacement of war 
wastage, continued modernisation of the units and organisational 
changes in the light of cxj)oriencc, were the factors which go\erned 
expansion. Recruitment system was also rationalised : c»>ordination 
between the three Services was secured, and greater stress was laid 
on publicity. The scientific method of j)ers()nnel selection was also 
applied, beginning being made in the selection of ollicers. Also 
e(|uipincnt position having improved, deficiencies in many units were 
made good. By all these means by 1945. when the war ended, over 
two million men had been drawn into tlie army hv the method of 
voluntary recruitment. The army stood at the figure of ?./v!7.oi7 
on 1 September 1945, including 240.615 of the Britisii armv and 
21,633 litirma army. 

Expansion of the Royal Indian Navy or the Royal Indian Air 
Force was not as spectacular as iltat of tite army ; never! !»e!ess, the 
increases were considerable. The Royal Indian Navy, on i Oci(>l)ci* 
*939» the strength of 114 cx)imnissioned officers, 55 warrant 

officers, 1677 ratings and 166 civilians and inferior personnel. This 
force had to recondition itself, from llic very beginning of the war, to 
meet new and growing demands for the protection of the Indian 
shores. But its expansion was limited by the supply of shijvs and train¬ 
ing estaidishinciits. Its role was largely an auxiliary one. and tliotigh 
it wa.s, from lime to time, called upon to perform service of a very 
useful nature in dificrciit zones of the war, cither in conjunction 
willi the ships of the Royal Navy or alone, the duties were mostly 
of a subsidiary cliaractcr. There was also difficulty in finding suit¬ 
able personnel for the Royal Indian Navy, particularly as service on 
the seas was not very much popular with the upcountry people and 
the available manpower in the coastal areas was either not quite 
suitable or had ])een fully tapped. There was also coin|)etition for 
the I’unjab classes between the army, navy and air force, and tlie 
saturation point had been reached rather early in the recruitment of 
these classes. However, in spire of all these handicaps, at the end of 
the war lire Royal Indian Navy Itad attained a borne strength of 
27,651 men, who manned 6 modern sloops, 4 corvettes, 21 mine¬ 
sweepers and numerous auxiliary vessels. 

The Royal Indian Air Force was in its infancy before the war, 
but its expansion during the war years was phenomenal. In 1939, 
even one squadron was not complete, hut in 1945 nine squadrons 
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had been formed and aircaft had been provided. Largely this expan¬ 
sion came about between 1942 and 1944, when the Japanese danger 
liad to be met on the eastern frontier of India. During this period, 
the British and American supply position had brightened and the 
provision of aircraft for this young Indian force was no great diffi¬ 
culty. Training establishments were also formed. Much of this 
activity had been directed towards the expansion of the Royal Air 
Force in India to meet the operational requirements of the eastern 
theatres of war. But wdien at the close of 1942, the Government 
of India, with the approval of His Majesty's Government, earnestly 
desired the enlargement of the Indian Air Force, the facilities were 
utilised for its expansion. New S(|uadrons were added in 1943 and 
1944 ; and on 1 July 1945, when war was about to end, the strength 
of the Indian Air Force was 1638 officers and 26,900 other ranks, 
besides non-combatants and civilians. But this figure does not 
represent the total output of India for the air force. It was the 
Royal Air Force which had to hear the burden of air-defence of India 
and to fight for air supretnacy in South-East Asia. With the expan¬ 
sion of the Royal Air Force, the increase in the aerodromes and the 
facilities and establishments for its effective employment had to be 
met from Indian resources in men. From 1942 to 1944, the strength 
of this force was greatly increased, particularly when a stream of 
aircraft flowed from the assembly line in the United Kingdom. 
There were 13^225 officers and 118,682 other ranks, all British, in the 
Royal Air Force in India. Besides these the number of non-com¬ 
batants, cadets, civilians, WAC(I)s, who served both the Indian and 
the Royal Air Force, was 47,187. The addition of this figure to the 
strength of the Indian Air Force will disclose the complete picture 
of recruitment for the air force. 

Thus during the war years, all classes and territories in India 
contributed, towards recruitment for the armed forces, a total 
number of 2,581,726 men. Of these the army absorbed 2,499,909 
and the navy and air force had 28,972 and 52,845 men, respectively. 
It may be interesting to note that in the army the proportion of com¬ 
batants to non-combatants enrolled was 1,876,999 to 622,910. 
Among the combatants recruitment was highest for the infantry, 
which came to 491,961 men. The armoured corps and artillery 
absorbed 104,117, the engineering services got 264,423 men and the 
signals had 63,397. newly formed corps, lEME, secured only 

17,225 men, but the ordnance corps received 103,695 men. The 
service corps, RIASC, had practically as large an intake as that of 
infantry, namely 466,240 men, of which 307,451 were absorbed by 
the newly established class of mechanised transport men. Other 
Arms received a total of 229,402 men while the medical corps had 
114,719 men. It will be evident from these figures that technical 
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services were also able to expand by recruiting a large number of 
technical personnel or personnel which could be moulded to their 
needs by training povided in those establishments. It is, however, 
true that the recruitment of technical personnel caused no small 
anxiety to the authorities and a greater expansion of sucli Arms or 
services was limited by the restricted supply of suitable recruits for 
them. But when facilities were available for preliminary training 
and proper arrangements had been made for provitiing instruction 
in mechanical arts and crafts, the dilliculty of filling the ranks had 
considerably diminished. Experience of the war lias emphasised 
the importance of expanding the facilities for technical training in 
the country. The armed forces are fast becoming more and more 
mechanised, which makes it essential for the recruit to have a techni¬ 
cal background to be a successful soldier. In war-times, when rapid 
reinforcement is essential, post-recruitment training, extending over 
a long term, will frustrate the very purpose of expansion. Hence it 
is absolutely necessary that during jieace-years a network of such 
training establishments in the country provides technical instruction 
to young men, who may, in an emergency, he drawn into tlie armed 
forces for the security of their country. 

Another problem which came to a head during World War 11 
was the recruitment of officers.. For long, the British authorities in 
India had denied, presumably for political reasons, recruitmeni of 
educated Indians to the officer-ranks in the Indian army. It was 
only at the end of the Great War (1914-1918) that a very limited 
number of Indians were provided training in the military colleges in 
the United Kingdom. Political pressure and increasing demand for 
Indianisation of the services had its effect on the armed forces also, 
and before 1939, the Indian Military Academy had been established 
to train officers for the army ; recruitment for the air force and navy 
had commenced, and thereby a small nucleus of Indian officers had 
been formed, thotigh mostly in lower ranks. The war accelerated 
the pace of Indianisation, for when all avenues of feeding the army 
in India with British officers had been closed, owing to the needs 
of the British army itself, extensive recruitment in India to the 
officer-ranks was resorted to. For the duration of the w^ar, the period 
of training was reduced and all recruitment w^as made to the emer¬ 
gency commissions only. Political considerations, lack of appro¬ 
priate training for military profession, non-attractivc terms of service 
in proportion to the risks involved and social restraints, influenced 
both the number and quality of officer-recruitment. Nonetheless, 
the expansion of the officer-class in the army was phenomenal. 
From a figure of about 1500 officers in 1939. the number rose to about 
15,000 in 1945. This ten-fold increase would not portray the capa¬ 
city of India to yield officer-element for the armed forces. It will 
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not be incorrect to say that at the time neither patriotism nor interest 
had appealed to the educated youth of India to give of their best to 
the defence services. The liest did not always come forward and 
that may account for considerable rejections and some wastnge in 
training. However, unless the system of education is directed to¬ 
wards producing an adecpiatc supply of officers for the armed forces, 
these services will fail to get a growing volume of recruitment in an 
emergency. There was also need for adequate training establish¬ 
ments, which was to some extent remedied by opening schools for 
different Arms and Services during the war, so that at the close of it 
provision was available for further instruction within the country. 

The armed forces thus expanded and trained for \'arious yNrms 
and Services, served in many theatres of war and coninhuted to the 
defence of India against invasion, cither from the east or the west. 
The Indian divisions had cleared East Africa of the Italian troops 
and helped in liberating North Africa from the grij^s of Italo- 
Gcrman control. They had contributed to the British Eigliih y\rmy 
when it undertook the conquest of Italy. Besides, the Indian forces 
had helped to save Syria, Iraq and Iran from succumbing to the 
German aggression by anticipating it and by maintaining a strong 
garrison in the Middle Eastern countries. Indian troops liad fought 
to resist the Japanese advance in the east, from Hong Kong to Burma, 
and had suffered many casualties in the process, in ll)ese eastern 
lands. The most severe loss was in Malaya where nearly 70, )oo 
officers and men were taken prisoners of war. But tlie most promi¬ 
nent theatre of their activities was Bjiirma, where the Indian divi¬ 
sions in large numbers formed part of the force wliich helped to 
expel the Japanese from Arakaii or the mainland of Burma. They 
contributed a considerable proportion of troops to the Soutli-East 
Asi.a Command. The total casualties which the Indian army suffered 
during this long war came to nearly 175,000 officers and men, of 
which the killed did not exceed 20,000. The .services rendered by 
the Indian army added largely to the factors responsible for tlic 
defeat of the Fascist forces. The Royal Indian Navy and the Indian 
Air Force, though young in years and yet in their toddling stages, 
fought in various areas and helped to retrieve the situation in many 
phases of the war. 

Wlicn the war ended, and even before its termination, schemes 
were considered to revert the armed forces to their normal peace¬ 
time dimensions. Plans for gradual demobilisation were prciiared 
which would have the effect of disbanding units or returning the 
no-longer-nccded personnel to their peaceful avocations. But the 
pace of demobilisation was conditioned by the provision of facilities 
for resettlement of the ex-Servicemen. In the countries where cons¬ 
cription had been the rule and men were eager to go back to their 
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normal occiii)atioiis, the method of demobilisation by “age and class 
groups” was resorted to and proved successful. In India, however, 
a large proportion of tlic enrolled men were volunteers wlio had 
flocked to the military service under economic pressure, in search of 
employment, 'i hey h:id generally no fixed places for them in civil 
life. Also recruitineiit being ad hoc there were no sharp dillercnces 
in age or class of ilie men. These iactors detracted from the abso¬ 
lute ajj[)lication of that principle. Priority groups were formed 
according to the exigencies of service or demands by ihe previous 
employers. So also deferments were permitted. Demobilisation 
was in process when the war ended and it will be dillicult to draw 
lessons from it. Ihil one fact has to be remembered, that deinoln- 
lisalion should have relerence to the needs of the future army, and 
its strength. Kiillv trained, experienced, war-worn soldiers should 
not ])ecome waste to the armed forces : rather, they should form the 
nucleus round whicli later armed strength must lx‘ built up. The 
numerical strength of the forces must be in proportion to the stra¬ 
tegic needs and linancial capacity of a stale. In India, with the 
political situation in a flux, and international alignments (|uiic 
indefinite, it was difliculr to determine the character or composition 
of the post-war forces. Hence, demobilisation tended to appear 
haphazard and was productive of some inconveniences. Its rate was 
conditioned by administrative factors. Yet, by the year 1947, a 
considerable |)ortion had been demobilised, and the armed forces 
were gradually assuming their peace-time level. 

The sudden inflation of the armed strength of India during the 
period of World War II, sweeping away all artificial and irrational 
restrictions relating to class or race and stimulating the speed of 
Indianisation, may appear to be a great acliievcment, a measure of 
the capacity of the Indian people to enhance their war-potential in 
an emergency. It was undoubtedly a remarkable step, which falsi¬ 
fied the fears of the tradition-bound Englisli officer who clung to 
the politically insj)ired distinctions of martial and iion-martial 
classes, and who did not liesiiaie to decry the technological inexperi¬ 
ence or inca])acity of tlie Indian people. The war also compelled 
the pace of Indianisation, w^hich normally should have taken half a 
century 10 attain. But in the absence of political enthusiasm for 
the war or patriotic efllux, the response to the call of the recruiter 
failed to influence either the mass as a whole or the more worthy 
elements of the society. It may also be added that at no stage was 
recruitment free from the dead-weight of the inadequacy of ccpiip- 
mciit. Indian industrial output did certainly increase under the 
stimulus of war, but dependence for essential supplies, weapons, arms 
and ammunition on the United Kingdom or the United States 
grew as the war tended to be more mechanised. Expansion of the 
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forces is possible only where industrial potential is geared to the 
needs of war and scientific research can keep pace with the demands 
of the troops in the field. During the war, Indian armament 
industry had not developed and scientific research for war purposes 
had not begun. Hence expansion was limited and controlled by 
the authorities in ilie United Kingdom, who released supplies in the 
interest of their global strategy. Every fresh expansion was governed 
by the call for service from the overseas, whether in North Africa 
and the Middle East or Burma and South-East Asia. It was not so 
much for the defence of their own soil, their hearth and homes, that 
Indian youths were called upon to bear arms, as to fight the war of 
the British Empire. By its nature, the cause failed to create an 
enthusiasm for it, so that a very large portion of the community 
continued to be uninfluenced by it. 

The numbers raised after 1939 seem stupendous, and were really 
so in the circumstances they were attained. But judging from the 
mass rctjuiremeius of modern war and the variegated occupations 
for which human material is demanded in a total war, the figures of 
Indian recruitment looked quite small. Compared to the forces 
employed by some of the belligerent countries, Indian overall 
strength paled into insignificance. Germany had 320 divisions out¬ 
side the Reich in November 1943, and even in June 1944, she had 
still 296 divisions, besides the 15 divisions which were being formed 
within the country itself. Soviet Russia had a force of more than 
350 divisions to oppose the German invasion. Soviet force in the 
Far East w\is not included in it. Modern w^arfare involves the 
hurling of huge masses of men and material in individual engage¬ 
ments. Total war demands the unswerving devotion to it of the 
whole population, whether in the field of battle or in the factories 
or in other occupations. Recruitment of men and manufacture of 
material both have to develop simultaneously. Past figures may be 
an index, but should not generate a sense of complacence. 

The expansion of the armed forces and the increasing demands 
of a total war influenced the growth of the controlling organisation 
with the Government of India. As the war advanced, the Armed 
Forces Headquarters had to expand itself, and, in the process, deve¬ 
loped into a complex machinery, comprehending within its scope 
varied activities ranging from the supply of men and equipment to 
the provision of transport, repairing of armaments and vehicles, 
building aerodromes and barracks, precaution against air raids, re¬ 
settlement of demobilised personnel and hundreds of such other 
functions. Strategic plans had to be prepared to defend the country 
and stem the tide of invasion or for assuming the offensive to roll 
back the hostile forces and conquer the homeland of the enemy. The 
war embraced the three elements, land, water and air, and a machi- 
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nery had to be devised to integrate the role of the three Services to 
achieve victory. All these had their effect on the character and size 
of the central war control organisation, which expanded consider¬ 
ably in the war years. 

During the war, tis before, the linal direction of the Indian war- 
effort remained in the hands of the Britisli Government. The 
Government of India acted mainly as the agent of Whitehall, and 
conscfpieiitly acknowledged no responsibility to tlie Indian people. 
The Cominander-in-Chief in India had close links with the military 
authorities in the United Kingdom. Even after the entry of the 
United States in the war and tlte setting up of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington, the British (Government maintained, in 
theory, its exclusive authority over the war effort in India. The 
formation ol the South-East Asia Command affected the war control 
organisation in India by placing all active operations against Japan 
outside its responsibility. Thenceforth India became mainly a vast 
base, supplying ecjiiipment, reinforcements and stores to the armed 
forces in South-East Asia. It was an unusual arrangement by which 
two independent Commands, namely tlie Indiii Command and the 
South-East Asia Command, existed side by side without any sul)- 
ordination of one to the other, but tnuiually interdependent in 
many vital matters. 

Not only the supreme commands in the held but the Govern¬ 
ment of India also had to face a reorganisation in 1942, owing to 
political reasons. The Commander-iii-Chief in India was to retain his 
dual role as the theatre commander of the three Services and the 
War Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A new Defence 
Member was appointed to look after subjects like cantonments, 
welfare of troops, etc. A Civil Defence Department was also created 
late in 1941 to organise air-raid precautions as the W7tr with Japan 
became imminent. Similarly the War Transport Department was 
created to cope with the aggravated transport problem in India 
when large-scale preparations began for the reconcjiiest of Burma. 

Apart from these changes in the organisation of the civil govern* 
ment, the war witnessed a great increase in the number and import¬ 
ance of the co-ordinating agencies at the Armed Forces Head- 
quarters. At the beginning of the war, there were only the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee and the Principal Staff Officers Committee, each 
with its own ad hoc sub-committees. When the war came, it 
became immediately necessary to set up a machinery to co-ordinate 
the work of the different branches in the Army Headquarters, as well 
as to maintain close liaison with the other Services. This, and the 
need to determine priorities between the demands of each Service for 
barracks, arsenals, airfields, etc., led to the formation of the War 
Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Committee. Moreover, 
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the operational requirements of the fast-moving, triphibious war 
made it necessary from 1942 to have a Joint Planning Staff. These 
two agencies, together with their constituent sub-committees, played 
an important role in co-ordinating the war eflbrt. The Commander- 
in-Chiefs War Committee and the Ihincipal Administrative Officer 
discharged similar functions of co-ordination at a higher level. 
Without this elaborate planning and co-ordinating machinery, India 
could not have hrouglii the full weight of her armed forces to bear 
against the Japanese armies in South East Asia. 

In tlie machinery for actually raising the troops, providing the 
equipment and fighting the battles, the General Headquarters, the 
central organisaiion controlling the army in India, played a 
dominant role. The ren-fold increase of the army was soon reflected 
in the size of the General lleadquariers, which bad all the time to 
keep a step ahcatl of army expansion, in order to plan such expan¬ 
sion and to make I)eforehand all the necessary arrangements foi 
housing, training and etjuipping the men recruited. Of the branches 
of the General Headquarters, General Staff Branch w^as compelled to 
establish a sei)arate Directorate of Intelligence and create a new orga¬ 
nisation for censorship. As the army swelled in size, the staff duties 
v\T)rk increased proportionately. The Military Operations Direc¬ 
torate also expanded fast, but it was relieved of much of its 
responsibilities on the formation of the South-East Asia Command. 
The expansion of the Adjutant Generars Branch was directly related 
to the growing strength of the Indian army, increasing from a total 
of 214 officers and clerks in 1939 to over 2400 men in the Branch in 
1945. 'J'iie war greatly added to the work of some of its directorates, 
like Recruiting l)irectoratc, and gave birth to others, like the Direc¬ 
torate of Manpower IHanning, of Demobilisation, and of Prisoners 
of War. j'he new. psychological methods of selecting officers and 
certain technicians led to the formation of the Directorate of 
Selection of JYTsonnel. 

The same story was repeated in the case of the Quarter Master 
General and Master General of Ordnance Branches. In the former, 
Quartering, Movement and Transport had each to be organised in 
a separate directorate, while the work of Lands and Hirings Direc¬ 
torate had greatly increased. At the same time a Pioneer and 
Labour Directorate had to be created to deal with the large labour 
forces engaged on war-work, and a Directorate of Army Postal 
Services was also formed. In the M.G.O. Branch, the sections on 
Armaments, Mechanization and Mechanical Engineering had each 
to be made into a separate directorate, while the Salvage Directorate 
and Civilian Personnel Directorate were entirely new organisations. 
The agencies lor inspection of stores and for ‘provision, co-ordination 
and supply’ also registered vast increases in size. The Engineer-in* 
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Chiefs Branch and the Military Secretary's Branch went through 
similar changes, though on a smaller scale. 

At the same time, the Naval Headquarters and the Air Head¬ 
quarters steadily expanded to several times their peace strength. 
They were no rivals of the General Headquarters either in size or 
strength, and throughout the war the Air Officer Commanding, 
Indian Air Force and the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, remained subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief, India. 
Even at the end of the war, the Naval Headcjuarters at New Delhi 
had less than 850 men working in it. The most important pliasc 
in its reorganisation was probably the move from Bombay to New 
Delhi, although even that was effected in several stages. The Air 
Headquarters in 1939 was barely of the size of a Group Head¬ 
quarters of the Royal Air Force, and had only 21 officers in it. Since 
the Indian Air Force expanded during the war to ten times its pre¬ 
war strength, Air Headquarters also had to expand out of all recogni¬ 
tion, since, apart from the Indian Air Force, it had also to control the 
growing strength of the Royal Air Force units in India. In October 
1943, more than 2500 men were working in the Air llcad(|uarters. 
But the formation of South-East Asia Command in November 1943, 
relieved the Air ITead(|uartcrs of much of its tasks, which then 
remained almost entirely concerned with the Indian Air Force. 
Throughout the rest of tlie war the Air Headtjuariers was a small 
but vital organ of the war control organisation in India. 

Apart from these Service headquarters, the war saw two new, 
inter-Service organisations come into being. These were the Welfare 
and Combined Operations agencies. Certain other directorates, like 
Recruiting were also working on an inter-Service basis, but Welfare 
and Combined Operations appeared more striking to the orthodox 
.soldier. They both started as small offices and attained importance 
in the end by leaps and hounds. Due to the vast numbers of 
civilian men and women, Indian, Briti.sh and others, who had been 
put in uniform and taken away from their familiar surroundings 
into tropical jungles and isolated camps, it proved vitally important 
to devote great care to their comforts, amenities and entertainment, 
which became the primary concern of the Welfare General. 
Combined Operations Organisation, similarly, had to be .set up when 
special training and eejuipment were found necc.s.sary for amphibious 
operations along the Arakan coast and for Malaya. Although both 
these agencies remained comparatively small in the last war, their 
important role in any future emergency cannot be exaggerated. 

This expansion of the war control organisation, whether in 
the departments of civil administration or in the three Pleadquartcrs, 
was the direct outcome of the requirements of war which was in the 
ultimate resort being controlled by the authorities in London or 
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Washington. Much of the organisation was temporary and had 
cropped up haphazardly to meet an immediate requirement or just 
a phase of the war. It could not therefore be an iniegrated, 
organic development and had little reference to the needs of the 
future India’s administration. 

II1SUK.SIIWAK Pka-sad 
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ARMED EORCES BEFORE THE WAR 


CHAPTER I 

The Constitutional Position 

III 1939 when the Second World War began, the Govx*rnmcnt 
of India was directly subordinate to His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom which had full control in all matters concern¬ 
ing the defence of India and her armed forces.* This position, 
established since 2 August i8j8, had remained unaltered by the 
Minio-Morley Reforms of 1909 and the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919. The Government of India Act of 1935 had also 
envisaged tlie continuance of tlie control of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment over the armed forces of India, even in the event of the 
federation being formed. But the Central Government proposed 
under the Act was not established and the system of control re¬ 
mained unchanged in 1939. 

In consequence of this subordination, the strength of the 
Indian armed forces and their equipment were governed by the 
British Cabinet’s appreciation of the international military situa¬ 
tion, and dictated largely by British Imperial interests. Up to the 
year 1932, British defence policy was based on the appreciation 
that “from any given date, there will be no major war for 
ten years’’.^ Consequently, war preparations were rather neglected, 
although the military authorities in India were keenly alive to 
the Russian menace and had made plans to combat it. Even later, 

* The position was dearly stated by the Simon Commission as follows: — 

"‘Constitutionally speaking, this means that the authority ultimately responsible 
for deciding the strength of tlie :irmy in India is the Secretary of State. !1[£ some 
question of great importance connected with the army in India arises, it may come 
before the Cabinet, and the Cabinet may seek the advice of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, though of course responsibility for the decision reached rests 
with the Cabinet. The Committee on such occasions would invariably include the 
Secretary of State for India and his advisers, as well as the Secretary of State 
for War and the Chief of the Im|x:ria1 General Staff. The Secretary of Suite for 
India always has at his service the advice of a soldier of high rank and long 
experience of India. In the Cabinet, where, of course, the final decision is uikcn 
the Secretary of State for War has no overriding ]X)wcr; he is, like the Secretary 
of State for India, a member of the Cabinet taking his share in the joint responsibility 
for what is decided, but with the important distinction that, if Indian revenues 
are involved, no acquiescence on the part of the Secretary of State for India can 
be effective without the concurrence of the majority of the Council of India.'* 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1929), para 202. 

’Committee of Imperial Defence, paper No. 112-B on Imperial Defence, 30 June 
1933, p. 81. 
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whea the Committee of Imperial Defence realised more acutely 
the danger of war, it related mainly to the Mediterranean and the 
Far Fast regions; hence the need of strengthening the forces in 
India was never given top priority. While manpower was no 
problem, tlie difficulties of equipment were so serious that Britain 
could not meet the requirements of India and the latter had no 
effective war industries. Such industries as existed were not deve¬ 
loped, though the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and the Committee of Munitions and Food Supplies of 
the Imperial Conference of 1937, had strongly urged it. India was 
left dangerously dependent on foreign imports of equipment and 
munitions. It may, tlierefore, be surmised that India’s constitu- 
tioal subordination to the United Kingdom operated to limit pri¬ 
marily the strength and effectiveness of her armed forces. 


THE INDIAN POLITICAL SET-UP 

Nor did tlie political situation in India encourage the 
strengtliening and expansion of these forces. The Indian leaders 
were greatly disappointed by the slow pace of constitutional reform, 
and were averse to the expansion of the armed forces, particularly 
as it would involve increase in expenditure and addition to the 
British element in the forces. In the Round Table Conference, 
nationalist opinion demanded a reduction in the strength of British 
troops maintained in India, which, however, was turned down by 
the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1932.^ There was also 
coiiunuous demand for the Indianisation of the higher ranks in 
the armed forces. This, it was rightly believed, would increase the 
effectiveness of the forces and make possible their rapid expansion 
in the time of war, without depending on the supply of officers 
from the United Kingdom. But, due to the political situation in 
India, the Government favoured the retention of the predominant 
British element in all important branches of the armed forces.* 

•Ibid. 

*The following extracts will illustrate this view;—^“In tlieir telegram No. 14591, 
dated 1st Nov. 1918, l^ord Chelmsford’s Government stated their reasons for being 
unable to support the proposals of the Air Ministry. Generally speaking, their 
objections were based upon the importance of retaining in the scientific and 
technical branches of the army, including the Royal Air Force, all ]K>sitions 
assigned to officers and those allotted to skilled N.C.Os and men, other than 
workshop ratings, for Europeans exclusively ... In a further telegram No. 15158, 
dated the 9th November 1918, I^rd Chelmsford’s Government explained more fully 
their objections to the employment of Indians in the Royal Air Force and otlicr 
technical services of the army. They stated that, to secure the maintenance of 
Britisli supremacy in the event of internal disturbance, the Government of India 
had pursued for many years past a policy, the cardinal points of which had been 
the retention of artillery in British hands, the maintenance of a fixed ratio of 
British to Indian troops and the pcnnaiient occupation by British garrisons of 
strategic points, and that, in their opinion post-bellum conditions would not permit 
of any relaxation of these precautions, at any rate in the near future.” File No. 
10804. 
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Nevertheless, Indianisation had made some progress by 1939, 
though the dependence on British officers remained a critical weak* 
ness of the Indian defence system. Moreover the political situa¬ 
tion in India gave rise to persistent demands for reduction in the 
defence budget of the country. These demands were not accepted, 
but, at the same time, more money was not always available for the 
modernisation and mechanisation of the forces, which, it appears, 
was never fully explained in its full perspective to the Indian 
leaders. As related below, the paucity of funds was a serious 
limiting factor for the size and efficiency of India's armed forces. 

FINANCE 

Soon after the Great War of 1914-18, the entire field of military 
expenditure was surveyed by the Inchcape Committee.® As a 
result of this examination, the defence budget was, in 1923. reduced 
from rupees sixty-five crores to rupees fifty-six crores. This sum 
was too small to admit of any large-scale modernisation and re- 
ecjLiipmcnt of the forces from year to year. Consequently, in 1927- 
28, it was estimated that ten crores of rupees were required to place 
the equipment and the tvar reserve on a satisfactory footing, hut 
the financial depression of 1930 prevented effective action. Four 
years later, the defence budget was further reduced from rupees 
fifty-five crores to forty-five crores only. This made it impossible to 
provide necessary funds for the modernisation of equipment. The 
amount needed for re-e(|nipping the forces to keep them up to 
modern standards kept on swelling every year, till the Chatfield 
Committee reported in 1939 that over rupees forty-five crores were 
required to modernise the armed forces of India. 

This was undoubtedly a sorry state of affairs. By 1939, the 
weapons in use had become so obsolescent that the armed forces 
of even minor Powers like Iraq and Afghanistan were considered, 
in some respects, better equipped than those in India. But, as ex¬ 
plained above, the Indian legislature was not prepared to sanction 
more money for the forces so long as they were liable to be 
employed as instruments of British Imperialism. And Great 
Britain was herself in no position to contribute liberally towards 
their modernisation. Struggling into a painful recovery from the 
effects of the economic depression of 1930, she tvas obliged to 
devote her resources primarily to her own rearmament. However, 
she paid 1,500,000 per year from 1933 onwards for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Army in India and, in 1939, she was prepared to 

* Tlic official name of the Inchcape Committee was “Tlie Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee 1922,” and of the Chatfield Committee, “Expert Committee on the Defence of 
India." 
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make a capital grant of over £33,000,000 for implementing the 
recommendations of the Chatfield Committee. But the offer came 
too late, and the outbreak of war found the armed forces in India 
still waiting for full modernisation. 

Financial stringency, therefore, was another bottle-neck rigidly 
limiting the strength and effectiveness of the forces. At the same 
time, international developments had further accentuated and 
underlined their weakness in case of a war. 

INTERNATIONAI. DEVELOPMENTS 

The years immediately following the Great War were marked 
by the absence of any major irritants in the international situation. 
But liy the middle thirties, the picture had fundamentally changed. 
Danger from Russia, the traditional bughear of the British autho¬ 
rities in India, had abated, but the menace of the “Axis Powers’* 
had emerged. The rearmament of Germany and the aggressive 
policy of Italy considerably increased the dangers to British 
interests in the Mediterranean region. If Egypt was threatened 
by attack, the United Kingdom naturally could not send large 
supplies of weapons and equipment for the forces in India. 
The Mediterranean sea-lane, through which such supplies had 
to be carried, was straddled by Italian possessions like Libya, 
Pantellaria and Sicily. India’s dependence on the United King¬ 
dom both for the supply of British officers and war materials, 
therefore, became a critical handicap for the development of her 
armed forces. 

On the other hand, the strategic situation facing India had 
changed much for the worse. Germany was believed to have 
gained a footing in the army circles in Afghanistan by the sale of 
several armoured fighting vehicles to her, and was trying to open 
a regular passenger air-service between Berlin and Kabul. TTiis 
project, the modern successor of the Berlin-Baghdad railway, would 
have consolidated her position in Afghanistan, thereby increasing 
the threat to India. Italy, too, had established her influence in 
Afghanistan and had secured orders for several modem bombers 
and fighters. There was a large Italian population also in 
Afghanistan. Moreover, Italian bases in Eritrea and Somaliland 
could afford shelter to potential commerce raiders in the Indian 
Ocean itself. Japan, the third member of the Axis, talked omi¬ 
nously of expansion southwards, and her considerable fleet repre¬ 
sented another source of hostile raiders in the Indian Ocean. 

International developments, therefore, greatly magnified the 
tasks facing India’s armed forces, thereby emphasising their wc«Tk- 
ness and difficulties. 
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CONCLUSION 

The fundamental weakness in India’s military position was her 
dependence on officers and technical eiiuipnient from abroad. 
Dependence on British officers was partially removed l)y 
the halting policy of Indianisation, so prcssingly desired on poli¬ 
tical grounds also. But complete Indianisation of the officer ranks 
of the forces had not been effected, presumably for political reasons. 
For equipment, on the other hand, India's dependence on the 
United Kingdom was further accentuated. Modern weapons 
became more and more complicated and difficult to manufacture 
ill an agricultural country as India continued to remain. Mecha¬ 
nised forces, for example, could neither he raised nor maintained 
in India without effective help from abroad. 

The march of events outside the country produced two major 
factors adverse to India. Firstly, the supply line from the United 
Kingdom, vital for the forces in India, became precarious and 
liable to intersection. This new development altered India's 
dependence on the United Kingdom from a tlieoretical drawback 
into a critical weakness. Secondly, the scale of hostile attacks 
possible against India herself was greatly increased. Sorties by 
Italian and Japanese naval units into the Indian Ocean became a 
distinct possibility. Assisted by German technicians, the Afghan 
forces had been modernised and could no longer he considered a 
negligible factor. It became all the more important, therefore, to 
maintain the forces in India on the highest pitch of strength and 
efficiency, which depended more than ever on British war j)roduc- 
tion and on the continued safety of the sea-lanes. But India had 
no control over either of these factors. 

The immense difficulties of the war-time expansion of the 
armed forces in India have to be studied against this background. 



CHAPTER II 


The Army before the Outbreak of War 

To get a faithful picture of the army, its role, size and com¬ 
position, and its equipment and efficiency, in 1939, it will be rele¬ 
vant here to trace the major developments in all these aspects since 
the war of 1914-18. 


ROLF. 

In March 1921, the Legislative Assembly of India passed a 
Resolution defining the role of the Army in India as “the defence 
of India against external aggression and the maintenance of inter¬ 
nal peace and tranquillity”.^ For any other purpose, the obliga¬ 
tions resting on India were to be optional and self-imposed, as they 
were in the case of the self-governing Dominions. This role of the 
Army was accepted by the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. But its implications were, 
perhaps, not then fully realised. For, in actual fact, the Army in 
India was hardly adequate for her defence against attack by a 
major Power, nor was it practicable for Great Britain to defend 
her Imperial interests and outposts in the east without using the 
armed forces of India. This mutual interdependence of India and 
the United Kingdom was realised afresh as soon as the detailed 
military planning started with the Defence of India Plan of 
1927-28. 

Drawn up against the eventuality of an attack on India by 
Russia through Afghanistan, the Defence of India Plan envisaged 
an advance by the Army in India to check the Russian forces in 
Afghanistan and to prevent their entry into India. This strategy, 
it was calculated, would be successful only if the Army in India 
was assisted by a powerful British Expeditionary Force, sent from 
the United Kingdom. It was realised, therefore, that in practice, 
the Army in India had the role of offering only initial resistance 
to a major attack, pending the arrival of Imperial reinforcements. 
This realisation introduced an important modification in the pub¬ 
licly accepted role of the Army in India, as laid down in the 
Resolution of 1921. 

Another modification was introduced almost simultaneously. 


*Papei “F”, File No. F/461. 
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In a despatch, dated 23 September 1929, the Director of Military 
Operations, War Office, requested the General Staff, India, to agree 
to the despatch of two mixed Indian brigade groups of the 4tb 
Indian Division to the Anglo-Iranian oilfields and tlie Mosul oil¬ 
fields respectively, and a third Indian infantry brigade for gaiTisr>n 
duties in the ports of the Persian Gulf.® These arrangements were 
considered necessary in case Russia invaded Iraq and Iran also, 
along with Afghanistan. The Chief of the General Staff, India, 
replying in a Memorandum dated ii December 1929, held that 
any acceptance of the proposal by India was bound to be hedged 
round with so many “ifs” as to be hardly worthwhile, but, in an 
emergency, “we should, of course, do our utmost to meet the imme¬ 
diate rc(|uirements of the situation.”** Such were the beginnings 
of India's “Overseas Commitments'*. Thus, only eight years after 
the Assembly Resolution of 1921, it was evident that the army and 
air force in India were not capable of successfully taking on the 
forces of a “First Class Power” without assistance from outside : 
and that any major war would lead to a call on the Indian Army 
for guarding British interests in the East. 

Subsequently, protection of the Indian frontiers against local 
aggression and the maintenance of internal security, were defined 
as the main functions of the Army in India by the Garran Tribunal 
of 1933. The Garran Tribunal was set up “to examine India's 
claim that a contribution should ht made from Imperial revenues, 
and to report the basis on which any contribution approved should 
be assessed.'* The Tribunal found that both the Government of 
India and the War Office were agreed “that the scale on which the 
military forces in India are maintained in respect of numbers, 
composition, equipment, etc., is no greater than is required for the 
defence of India and the maintenance of internal security. It 
appears, as was admitted by Counsel for both Departments, that 
the defence of India which is contemplated in determining the 
scale of the forces, is the maintenance of internal order and protec¬ 
tion of its frontiers against local aggression”.'* 

These modifications were accepted and incorporated in the 
Garran Award of 1933 which defined the primary role of the Army 
in India as follows: — 

“The dudes of the Army in India include the preservation 
of internal security in India, the covering of the lines of 
internal communication, and the protection of India 
against external attack. Though the scale of the forces is 

*"D.7. Plan (/); Operations other than on the North-West Frontier of India 
and in Afghamstam Correspondence and Noting—12 May jl928 to 11 Dec. 1929. 

“Letter No. 23741/Vni/M.O.I. dated 11 December 1929 from the (hicf of 
General Stalls India, to the D.M.O. and T, War Office, I^ondon. 

^Garran Tribunal's Report, para 14. 
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not calculated to meet external attack by a Great Power, 
their duties might well comprise the initial resistance of 
such an attack pending the arrival of Imperial reinforce¬ 
ments’.* 

At the same time, the Garran Tribunal recognised another 
role of the army, viz. “that the Army in India is a force, ready in 
an emergency to take the field at once, which does not exist else¬ 
where in the Empire, which is specially available for immediate 
use in the East and which has on occasions been so used.”® In 
other words, the role of an Imperial Reserve, always mobilised for 
emergency duties in protecting Imperial interests in the East, was 
recognised officially among the duties of the Indian Army. To 
fulfil this role of an Imperial Reserve an annual grant of /1,500,000 
was made from the British Exchequer for the Indian Army. 

In accordance with the new role of the army, the Government 
of India accepted the following overseas commitments up to 1937, 
subject to the conditions noted against each:^ 

(1) One battalion of the loth Infantry Brigade, 4th Indian 
Division, for Taiping. The battalion was already at 
Taiping in 1936. 

(2) The i2th Infantry Brigade of the 4th Indian Division, 
one Mountain Artillery Brigade of the 3rd Indian 
Division, two Bomber squadrons of the Royal Air Force, 
together with ancillary troops including a Field Com¬ 
pany, Sappers and Miners, for the defence of Singapore. 
Scheme “M” for their despatch had been prepared, and 
the troops were to be sent out if the situation in India 
and on her frontiers permitted their despatch. 

(3) Two battalions and the Headquarters unit of the loth 
Infantry Brigade, 4th Indian Division; one Field 
Artillery Brigade (probably of the 4th Division), and 
one Field Company, Sappers and Miners, with other 
ancillary troops, for the defence of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oilfields area. Scheme “P” for their despatch was held 
ready, and they were to be sent out only if events in and 
around India permitted their despatch. 

(4) The nth Infantry Brigade, 4th Indian Division, two 
Mechanised Machine-gun Battalions, and one Mecha¬ 
nised Cavalry Brigade, for the Red Sea area (including 
Egypt, Somaliland, Aden and Palestine). These troops, 
as well as six squadrons of the Royal Air Force were 
desired by the War Office from India during the 

•/Wrf., para 16(5). 

• Ibid., para 22(i). 

' India's contribution in a war in which full Rejsources of Empire are mobilised, 
Paper by G. S. Branch, May 1936. 
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Abyssinian crisis in 1935-36. The Government of 
India promised only four squadrons out of their total 
strength of eight and a half, in addition to the above 
troops, only if scheme ‘‘M” and “P'' were held in abey¬ 
ance during the period.® 

(5) Two battalions of the loth Infantry Brigade, 4th Indian 
Division, were named for Hong Kong. The Govern¬ 
ment of India made it clear, however, that, though they 
would do their best to help in an emergency, they wore 
not in a position to give any definite promise regarding 
this commitment. 

(6) 6th Infantry Brigade, 2nd Indian Divisif)n, for the 
defence of Burma. This commitment had not been 
finalised till 1937, though the Government of India 
had expressed their willingness to consider it if the 
Government of Burma moved His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom to request India for these 
troops. Moreover, one or two Army Co-operation squa¬ 
drons of the Royal Air Force could also he spared from 
India if landing facilities were improved to enable quick 
transfers of air forces to be made between India and 
Burma. 

The acceptance of these overseas commitments by the Govern¬ 
ment of India was kept a close secret, since it ran counter to the 
publicly accepted defence policy of India. 

The exact role of the army and air force of India was again 
defined in 1937 as “the defence of her land frontiers against aggres¬ 
sion by a second class pov/er; initial operation with available forces 
and pending the arrival of Imperial reinforcements, to protect her 
land frontiers against aggression by a first class power; the close 
defence of her coastline against sea-borne aggression; the support 
of the civil power in the maintenance of internal law and order: 
and if the situation in India permits, the provision in an emergency 
of some assistance to the Imperial Forces outside India.”® 

This indefiniteness about the overseas commitments was satis¬ 
factory neither to India nor to the British Empire. The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not like to pay for the maintenance of troops 
earmarked for service elsewhere. The British Empire, on the other 
hand, had to depend, in an emergency on troops which were to be 
available only if the situation in India permitted. 

In 1938 and 1939, therefore. His Majesty’s Government in the 

* Reasons that have changed the Air Aspects of Indians Defence, Paper by 
General Staff India. 

• Indian Defence Commitments and her ability to implement them, Paper pre¬ 
pared for the Imperial Conference of 1937, dated 24 March 1937. 
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United Kingdom sought to secure a more binding, if not uncondi¬ 
tional, obligation on India’s part in respect of her overseas commit¬ 
ments. The Government of India, on the other hand, tried for an 
agreement which would help to constitute such forces into an 
Imperial Reserve Division, quite apart from the Army in India, 
available for use by His Majesty’s Government uncoiiditionally, and 
to be maintained out of the British contribution. 

This matter was considered in detail by the Chatfield Com¬ 
mittee in 1938-39. Such localities as had heretofore been treated 
as Imperial outposts were considered by the Committee as bastions 
of India’s “External Defence”. The Government of India and the 
British Government were made jointly responsible for defending 
the Indian frontiers and the outposts overseas, which were held 
essential for India’s security. The role of the Army in India was 
also amended accordingly. As the Report explained, “the obliga¬ 
tion (of sending troops overseas) on the Government of India is 
no longer a contract to perform something outside the sphere of 
their normal duties ; it becomes an integral part of those duties.”’*’ 
Hence the formations earmarked for duty outside India were not 
to be separated from the rest of the army as an “Imperial Reserve”, 
but were to be its integral part and were to be known as the “Exter¬ 
nal Defence Troops”.” 

The acceptance of the principle of joint responsibility for 
external defence was an important development. The Govern¬ 
ment of India hail been earlier seeking to avoid even limited obli¬ 
gation of sending overseas the troops maintained out of the Indian 
revenues. But the Pownall Sub-Committee tried to impose on 
India the responsibility of sending one division as garrisons 
overseas. And the Chatfield Committee expanded it into an un¬ 
limited and unconditional liability for overseas reinforcements. 
Moreover, it was declared “that there may be occasions, as in the 
past, on which the Government of India will be able and willing 
to Tiiake forces available for purposes going beyond the external 
defence of India”.” 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, therefore, the role of the Army 
in India was: — 

(a) to maintain law and order in India and to suppress any 
possible rebellion, 

(h) to maintain the status quo vis-a-vis the tribes on the 
North-West Frontier, 

(c) in co-operation with the air force and the navy, to beat 
off sporadic attacks by hostile naval or air forces, 

Chatfield Committee’s Report, para 73. 

“/Wd., para 74. 
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(rf) to defend India against the attacks of a minor power 
like Afghanistan, and 

(e) to defend the Imperial outposts in the Middle East and 
the Far East area, as bastions of India's external 
defence. 


SIZE AND COMPOSITION . 

The size and composition of the Army in India liave varied 
between wide limits. Governed by the calls likely to be made 
upon it, the army has waxed and waned in strength as the Indian 
horizon clouded or cleared. After the revolt had been crushed in 
1857 and the troops of the Hon’ble East India Company transferred 
into the service of the British Crown, a complete overhauling of the 
army had taken place. The British troops in India had been re¬ 
organised by i860, and their strength fixed at 80,000 at the maxi¬ 
mum. Ihit the reorganisation of Indian troops was completed only 
in i86j, when their strength was fixed at forty-two cavalry regi¬ 
ments, iiine artillery batteries, three corps of Sappers and Miners 
and one hundred and forty-two infantry battalions, including local 
and irregular forces. An important feature of the reorganisation 
was the virtual abolition of Indian artillery, a few batteries being 
retained in the Hyderabad Contingent and the Punjab Frontier 
Force alone. There is reason to believe that this step indicated 
lack of trust in the Indian troops after the events of 1857.^'* The 
forces in India, British and Indian, were divided into the three 
Presidency Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, which were 
almost exclusive in their organisation, establishment and 
command. 

This multiplicity of organisation and establishments in the 
Army in India was a relic of tlie past: its removal a necessary 
postulate of their continued efficiency. How the independent iden- 
tities of the Presidency Armies complicated matters might be 
observed from the case of Quetta, which had a proportion of troops 
from the Madras Army, their supply and discipline being under 
the Bombay Army (Quetta being a station of that Presidency) and 
their operational control under the Government of India, for 
checking the tribes on tlie frontier. In Burma, similarly, the lower 
districts were under the Madras Army, and the upper under the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of India. In view of these difficulties, the 
Presidency Armies had to be abolished. Though the final step was 
postponed till 1895, progress towards the goal of unification had been 
continuous. The Remount Departments of the three Armies were 
amalgamated in 1876, the Ordnance Departments in 1884, 

See footnote on page 4. 
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Commissariat, Transport and Clothing branches in 1889, and the 
Presidency Staff Corps in 1889. Finally, the General Order of 
the Government of India in the Army Department, No. 981 dated 
26 October 1894, abolished the Presidency Armies with effect from 
I April 1895. The above order divided the ‘Army of India” 
into four Commands, each under a Lieutenant-General “Com¬ 
manding the Forces of Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay”, and 
all directly subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Each of the four commands was divided into two or three “First 
Class Districts” and varying numbers of “Second Class Districts”. 
The allotment of troops among tlie Commands was as follows: — 


Command 

British 

Indian 

Total 

Punjab 

... 19,109 

42.384 

61493 

Bengal 

... 23,239 

30,819 

54.058 

Madras 

... 14,669 

3«,405 

45.074 

Bombay 

- 15.556 

30.055 

45.611 

Total 

••• 72,573 

133.663 

206,236 


Apart from tliese troops totalling 72,573 British and 133,663 
Indian, the following formations were held by the General Head¬ 
quarters itself: — 

The Hyderabad Contingent, 

Two Regiments of Central India Horse, 

Six battalions of the Malwa Bhil Corps, Mewar Bhil Corps, 
Bhopal Battalion, Merwara Battalion, Deoli Irregular 
Force and Erinpura Irregular Force. 

Space does not permit of a detailed discussion of the numerous 
and frequent changes introduced by Lord Kitchener into the 
Indian defence system. As a result of these by 1908 the Army in 
India had been organised into two Armies, called the Northern 
Army and the Southern Army. The Northern Army consisted of: 
ist (Peshawar) Division, 

2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, 

3rd (Lahore) Division, 

7th (Meerut) Division, 

8th (Lucknow) Division, and 

the Kohat, Bannu and Derajat brigades. 

The Southern Army, comprised: 

4th (Quetta) Division, 

5th (Mhow) Division, 

6th (Poona) Division, 

9th (Secunderabad) Division, 

Burma Division, and 
the Aden Brigade. 
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Each ol’ these Armies was under a General Officer responsible 
for its command, inspection and training, but with no administra¬ 
tive staff or functions. 

The total strength of the regular army in i9o7-<.)8 was 227,714. 
including 73,947 British troops. Apart from these, there were; — 


“Native” Indian Reserves 
Volunteers 

Frontier Militia, about 
Levies (mostly in Baluchistan) about 
The Imperial Service troops (including 
transport units) 

Military Police (chiefly in Burma) about 


34,846 men; 
34,962 men : 
6,000 men: 
6,000 men ; 

i8,oo(j men; 
22,000 men ; 


At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, the combatant 
strength of the Army in India was only 155,423. Continued expan¬ 
sion during the four years of war brought the figure up to 573,484, 
in 1918. At the end of the war, however, demobilisation reduced 
the army again to its normal strength. By i September 1923, the 
strength of the army had come down to 75,924 British troops and 
128,901 Indian troops, giving a total of 204,825 officers and 
men. 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the extensive reorgani¬ 
sation of 1922-23. The more important changes then made 
were: — 

(1) The abolition of the Silladar system from the Indian 
cavalry. Henceforth, every recruit to tlie Indian cavalry 
regiments was to be provided with his mount and equip¬ 
ment by the army. 'Fhe cavalry was reorganised on the 
lines of the “Regimental System” obtaining in Great 
Britain. 

(2) The Indian infantry was also reorganised on the lines 
of the British infantry, with active and training batta¬ 
lions linked together, and a new system of “Reserves”. 

(3) The irregular forces were also reorganised into the 
Auxiliary Force (India), the Indian Territorial Force 
and the University Training Corps.The Imperial 
Service Troops provided by the Indian States were 
abolished, and the Stares Forces were divided into Class A 
troops. Class B troops, and Class C troops. Class A troops 
were equipped on the scale of the regular army, and were 
to be placed at the disposal of the Government of India 
on the outbreak of hostilities. Class B troops could also 
be offered to the Government of India if the ruler so 


'^For details see pp. 17-18. 
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desired, but were equipped on a lower scale, while Class C 
troops were very lightly armed and were intended for 
internal security duties only within the state. 

Tlie following training institutions were maintained directly 
under the General Headquarters, after the reorganisation of 1922-23, 
apart from schools under separate corps and arms, like the R.LA.S.C. 
and Engineers: — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Bclgaum. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Two Small Arms Schools, Pachmarhi and Satara. 

School of Physical Training, Amhala. 

Machine-Gun School, Ahmadnagar. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmadnagar. 

British Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Indian Army School of Education, Wellington. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Tw’o Army Veterinary Schools, Amhala and Poona. 

As a result of the political developments, and the financial crisis, 
a number of further changes were effected in the strength and 
composition of the Army in India between 1930 and 1933. 

In November 1930, the Indian Round Table Conference met for 
its first session. It set up, inter alia, a Defence Sub-Committee, which 
recommended a substantial increase in the rate of Indianisation of 
the officer ranks of the forces in India; the establishment of a mili¬ 
tary college in India for the above purpose; and the reduction of 
the number of British troops in India “to the lowest possible figure”. 

The first recommendation was accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment and resulted in the arrangement for Indianising the equivalent 
of one complete division and a cavalry brigade. In pursuance of the 
second recommendation, the Indian Military Academy was opened 
at Dehra Dun on i October 1932. It was, however, not possible for 
the British Government to accept the third recommendation, viz. to 
reduce the British troops in India. This question was examined by 
an expert body in India in 1931, which did not recommend the 
measure. 

While political pressure accelerated Indianisation, the financial 
difficulties resulted in the disbandment of some Indian units. The 
expert body, while unable to recommend any reduction in the 
British troops in India, reported in favour of disbanding two Indian 
infantry battalions and two railway companies of Sappers and Miners, 
which were, accordingly, reduced. Moreover, the Indian Pioneers 
too were disbanded with effect from 1 October 1932, on the initiative 
of the Secretary of State for India. They were similar to infantry 
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battalions in almost every respect, but had liecn trained specially for 
road building and other field engineering jobs.^* It was calculated 
that their reduction would lead to a saving of rupees twenty lakhs 
per year, while effecting a greater homogeneity in the Engineer 
Services at tlic same lime. 

In March 1937, the land forces in India, regular and irregular, 
were organised as follows: — 

A. Reoulak Forces 

Covering Troops: Amouniing lo the e.(|iiivak*Hil of three 
(liN'isions (l)etvveen 4o,(>oo and 43.000 men), they were 
stationed in permanent garrisons along the North-Western 
Frontier. Always fully mobilised, tliey could he moved out 
against a tribal outbreak at a very short notice. 

The Field Arin\ : This included the troops set apart for 
war on the North-Western bTonticr in case of an attack 
l)y Afghanistan or it) reinfortc the Covering Troops and the 
Internal Security troops in case of need. Tlicir strength 
was four divisions anil four cavalry brigades witli a due 
proportion of ancillary troop.s. Three of the infantry divi¬ 
sions and three cavalry brigades could mobilise within a 
month, while the fourth division and the fourth cavalry 
brigade cotild take the field after tliree months.^*'* 

The Internal Security Troops : Seven ca\ alry regiments, 
and forty-three infantry battalions were set apart for help¬ 
ing the civil authority to maintain law and order in India, 
and included tro()])s for guarding the 5000 miles of strategic 
railways also. It had, however, been decided that in case 
of a war, the railway .security units would be replaced by 
the units of the provincial battalions of the lerriiorial Force 
or Indian States h'orces, and would he available for employ 
ment with the Field Army. 

B. Irregular Forces 

Norlh’Wcst Frontier Province Irregulars: These com¬ 
prised the Frontier Con.stabulary, the Tochi Scouts etc., 
w'hich were locally recruited, lightly equipped bodies for 
the purpose of assisting the authorities on the North-West 
Frontier in their day to tlay administration. They num¬ 
bered about 15,000 men. 

The Auxiliary Force {India}: It consisted of “a number 
of widely dispersed units of all arms, of varying strengths, 

** Lieut.-Col. Sandes, Indian Sappers and Miners, p. 646ff. 

India's Defence Commitments and her ability to impiement them, G. S. Paper 
dated 24 March 1937. 
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recruited from the British and the Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nities in India.” The total strength of the force was some 
22,000 all ranks. Meant primarily for aiding the civil 
power in their own province, they could also be embodied 
for permanent service in an emergency, but only within 
the province. 

The Indian, Terriiorial Force: Consisting of some i9,(xx) 
men of all ranks, the force comprised seventeen provincial 
battalions, four battalions of the Urban Infantry, and eleven 
University Training Corps (U.T.C.) units. The force was 
wholly Indian, except for a small staff of British oflicers of 
the Indian Army. On mobilisation, thirteen provincial 
battalions were to be embodied at once for permanent 
service, to replace regular battalions in protecting the 
strategic railways. The Urban battalions could also be 
called out for aiding the civil authorities, but only in their 
own areas. The U.T.C. units had no liability for service 
in peace or war. 

The Military Police: Four battalions of Assam Rifles, 
one battalion of Eastern Bengal Rifles, and one battalion of 
Malabar Special Police, constituted tlic Military Police 
Force in India. Officered by British officers of the Indian 
Army and organised on military lines, they were controlled 
by the civil authorities and could not ordinarily be with¬ 
drawn for service outside the particular province. 

The Indian Stales Forces: The following units were 
maintained by the Indian States for Imperial service: 

Four regiments of cavalry 
One Camel Corps unit 
Two mountain batteries 
One field company. Sappers and Miners 
Seven complete infantry battalions 
Aj^art from the above, some 45,000 troops in all were main¬ 
tained by the Indian States for duties within their own 
boundaries. 

Numerically the Indian army appeared quite considerable but 
as it had not attained the state of modernisation and mechanisation, 
it compared unfavourably with the armies of the other countries 
whose mobility and speed had increased beyond recognition since 
1918, owing to the use of mechanical transport. Their fire power 
had also increased considerably by the employment of automatic 
guns, self-propelled artillery and tanks. The Army in India had 
been unable to secure adequate equipment and had thereby lost 
ground vis-a-vis the other armies. Numerically also it was weakened 
by the acceptance of the obligation for the despatch of troops to 
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man the garrisons overseas. This weakness was reflected in the 
scaling down of the plans for the defence of the North-West 
Frontier. 

The Pink Plan for an advance into Afghanistan in the event of 
hostilities was abandoned, and a new plan. The Plan of Operations 
1938, envisaged only an active defence of the North-West Frontier. 
Under this Plan,*^ the tasks allotted to the defence forces were: — 

(i) To provide for the defence of the North-West Frontier 
against external aggression and to maintain the existing 
position vis-a-vis the tribes. 

{it) To maintain law and order in India, and to suppress dis¬ 
order wliich, in the worst case, might amount to rebellion. 

{Hi) To ensure the safety of strategic lines of communications 
in India. 

(iu) To defend the ports and coasts of India against attack. 
{v) To provide a General Reserve at the disposal of the Army 
Headquarters. 

{v^) To provide forces which might, under certain conditions, 
be employed overseas at the request of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The plan also took into account the forces available for the 
defence of the North-West Frontier sectors ; and these were orga¬ 
nised ^to !)rigadcs under the Northern Command and the Western 
(Independent) District, and amounted, roughly, to 
Seven cavalry regiments, 

Two light tank companies. 

Two medium artillery batteries. 

Three and a half mountain artillery regiments, 

Five field artillery regiments, and 

Seventy-one infantry battalions, with a pro|)ortioii of engineers 
and ancillary troops. 

All the above were regular units ready, on mobili/atum, to take 
up their role. Battalions were in the approximate ratio through¬ 
out of four Indian to one British. 

For Internal Defence, 29 Regular battalions and 2 Regular 
(horsed) Cavalry Regiments were detailed in the first instance. 
Eleven Regular battalions were earmarked for railway protection ; 
and 8 Regular battalions, 3 Heavy Batteries, and 17 non-Regular 
units of varying strengths were assigned for Port Defence and Inter¬ 
nal Security. As soon as their mobilization was complete, 13 Terri¬ 
torial Force battalions were to relieve the same number of Regular 
battalions on railway protection and Port Defence duties. The 

” The Defence of India, W. D. H. Head III. 
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Regular units thus released were then to form part of the General 
Reserve which comprised: — 

Six Indian cavalry regiments. 

Four Indian States Forces cavalry regiments, 

One Indian States Forces camel regiment, 

Tlirec Rriiish cavahy iight lank rcginicins, 

One Indian cavalry armoured car regiment, 

Ivvo Royal Horse Artillery batteries, 

Four (ield artillery regiments. 

One medium artillery batiei^, 

One anti-aircraft battery, 

Two Indian States Forces jiiouniain batteries, 

Nine infantry batialions, organised in three brigades, 

Fifteen unbrigaded infantry battalions, and 
One unl)rigaded Indian States Forces battalion, apart Irom 
Sappers and Signal troops. 

In the Flan, three l)rigade groups were earmarked for overseas 
roles to l)e undertaken at the recjucst of His Majesty's Government. 
These troops are not included in iltc above list of units in the (Tcncrai 
Reserve, but were usually coJisidered as part of the General Reserve. 
The three earmarked brigade groups were to be despatclied overseas 
only if the Government of India considered that the situation in 
India permitted it. 

Just on the eve of the Second World War, an importaijj^ factor 
which iritervened to allect the composition and strength of the 
armed forces was the desire to modernise them. A coinmiitee, 
known as Modernisation Gommiiice, was appointed under the chair¬ 
manship of Major-General Aucliinleck. The report^** of this Com¬ 
mittee forjued the basis of the recommendations of the Chatlield 
Committee which was appointed by His Majesty's Government to 
examine and report on the feasibility of mechanising the Indian 
forces and to determine their strength.Tiiese reports recommend¬ 
ed a wider use of mechanisation. The Chatlield Committee based 
its recommendations on the possible employment of the Indian 
armed forces in ilie background of the existing international situa¬ 
tion, and took full account of the overseas cominitnicnts. 

No change was recommended in the existing structure of mili¬ 
tary Commands and Districts in India. The Army in India was, 
however, to be grouped into the following categories according to 
the tasks which it had to perform: — 

Frontier Defence Troops, to maintain control over the 
frontier tribes and defend the frontier ; 

Internal Security Troops, to maintain law and order in India, 

Report of the Modernisation Committee^ Army Headquarters, India, Oct. 19.38, 
'*Chatrield Committee’s Report, 1939. 
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to suppress a possible “Rebellion" and to safeguard the vital 
lines of railways : 

Coast Defence Troops, to defend ibe major ports of Karachi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras against attacks from the sea or 
air and also to maintain local internal security : 

The General Reserve, lo reinforce the above categories of 
troops, if rerjuired, and for active warfare : and 
The External Defence Troops, to reinforce and defend tlie 
outposts cx-India, but considered vital for India’s se( i ‘ 

Frontier Defence Troops :— 

The Frontier Defence Troops Avere to comprise: — 

Four Indian cavalry armoured regiments 

Four British field artillery regiments 

Five Indian mountain artillery regiments 

One British medium artillery regiment 

Two Indian field park companies. Sappers and Miners 

I’cn Indian field companies, SapjHMs and Miners 

Nine British infantry battalions 

Fifty-five Indian infantry battalions, apart from Signals and 
ancillary units. 

Their distribution on the North-West Frontier was to be as 
follows: — 

Northern Command 

Peshawar District, including the “Immediate Reinforcements” 

for the District: 

Three Brigade Headciuancrs 

One Indian cavalry armoured regiment 

One field artillery regiment 

One mountain artillery regiment 

One medium artillery battery 

Two field companies. Sappers and Miners 

Three British infantry battalions 

Thirteen Indian infantry battalions 

Kohat District, including its “Immediate Reinforcements”: 
Three Brigade Headejuarters 
One Indian cavalry armoured regiment 
Two troops field artillery 
Three mountain artillery batteries 
One field company, Sappers and Miners 
One British infantry battalion 
Ten Indian infantry battalions 
One Indian States Forces infantry battalion 
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Waziristan District, including its “Immediate Reinforcements”: 
One District Headquarters 
One Striking Force Headquarters 
Five Brigade Headquarters 
One Indian cavalry armoured regiment 
Two troops field artillery 
One medium artillery battery 
Seven mountain artillery batteries 
Three field companies. Sappers and Miners 
Three British infantry battalions 
Twenty Indian infantry battalicHis 
One Indian States Forces infantry battalion. 

Apart from the “Immediate Reinforcements” of the three Dis¬ 
tricts, which were ordinarily to be held by the Northern Command 
Headquarters itself, the following troops were to be allotted to the 
Northern Command as its Reserve: 

One field artillery regiment 

One mountain artillery regiment (less two batteries) 

One field park company, Sappers and Miners 

One infantry brigade (one British and two Indian battalions). 

The troops to be allotted to the Western (Independent) District, 
exclusive of the Sind Brigade Area, were as follows: — 

Three Brigade Headquarters 

One Indian cavalry armoured regiment 

One field artillery regiment 

One mountain artillery regiment 

One medium artillery battery 

One field park company. Sappers and Miners 

Two field companies. Shippers and Miners 

One British infantry battalion 

Ten Indian infantry battalions 

Three Indian States Forces infantry battalions. 

Coast Defence Troops 

The total allotment of troops for Coast Defence®" was: — 

One field company. Sappers and Miners 
Five-and-a-half British infantry battalions 
Two Indian infantry battalions 
One Indian Territorial Force infantry battalion 
Two heavy batteries, manned partly by Auxiliary or Terri¬ 
torial Force units. 

These troops were to be distributed as follows: — 

Karachi 

One British infantry battalion 
Appendix 2. 
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One Indian infantry battalion on being relieved from rail¬ 
way protection duties by an Indian Territorial Force 
infantry battalion 

Bombay 

One British infantry battalion 

One Indian infantry battalion 

One Indian Territorial Force infantry battalion 

Madras 

One British infantry battalion 
One Indian infantry battalion 
Calcutta 

Two British infantry battalions (less one company, which 
might be sent to Port Blair, Andaman Islands). 

In addition, one company of British infantry each was to be 
stationed at Cochin and Vizagapalam, if re(]iiired, the units coming 
from Wellington in the Nilgiri Hills. 

Internal Security Troops 

Apart from the units allotted for Coast Defence, and the in¬ 
fantry battalions of Indian Territorial Force responsible for railway 
protection, the allotment of troops for Internal Security was sug¬ 
gested on the following scale:— 

Three Indian cavalry motor regiments 
Fiftcen-and-a-half British infantry battalions 
Eight Indian infantry battalions 
One Indian Territorial Force infantry battalion. 

Their distribution among the Military Districts of India was 
to be as follows: — 

Frontier Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Waziristan and West¬ 
ern Independent Districts were allotted no extra troops 
for Internal Security, the large garrison of the Frontier 
Defence Troops being also charged with the maintenance 
of law and order there. 

Razvalpiiidi District 

One British infantry battalion 

One Indian infantry battalion. 

Lahore District 

One Indian cavalry motor regiment 
Four British infantry battalions. 

Meerut District and the Delhi Independent Brigade Area 
Two British infantry battalions 
One Indian infantry battalion. 

Ibid., Appendix 3, 
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Lucknow District 

One Indian cavalry motor regiment 
Three British infantry battalions. 

Presidency and Assam District 
One British infantry battalion 
Two Indian infantry battalions 
One Indian Territorial Force infantry battalion. 

Deccan District 

Two British infantry battalions 
One Indian infantry battalion. 

Madras District (excluding the ports of Madras, Cochin and 
Vizagajiatam) 

One British infantry battalion 
(less two companies) 

One Indian infantry battalion. 

Poona Independent hrigade Area 
One British infantry battalion 
One Indian infantry battalion. 

Bomhav District 

One British infantry battalion 

One Indbwi infantry battalion 

In view of “the great extent and the diverse conditions” of the 
area of the Southern Command, one Indian cavalry motor regiment 
was allotted to it as a reserve for internal security duties. 

No troops from iliis category (Internal Security Troops) were 
allotted to Sind Brigade Area, the Coast Defence units at Karachi 
and the railway protection units being considered adcc|uatc for the 
reejuirements of the area. 

The General Reserve 

The General Reserve (including the External Defence Troops) 
was to comprise the following units:— 

Two British cavalry light tank regiments 
Four Indian cavalry light tank regiments 
Four Indian cavalry motor regiments 
One British field artillery regiment 
Two Indian field artillery regiments 
Three anti-aircraft batteries (Indian) 

One anti-tank battery (British) 

One Indian field park company, Sappers and Miners 
Three Indian field squadrons, Sappers and Miners 
Four British infantry battalions 
Nine Indian infantry battalions. 

** Ibid., para 99, p. 28. 
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The following units were to be formed into the External 
Defence Troops : — 

One British cavalry light tank regiineiil 
Three British field artillery regiments 
One field park company. Sappers and Miners 
Three field companies. Sappers and Miners 
Three British infantry battalions 
Seven Indian infantry battalions 
One Indian divisional Signals. 

These last troops were to be an integral part of the forces in 
India and were to he maintained out of the Indian revenues. In 
view of the probability that they would have to meet the forces of 
a first class power in the field, it was proposed to equifi them on a 
higher scale tliaii the rest of the Army in India. 

The above measures, if carried out, were calculated to lea\e as 
surplus several of the exisiing units of the Army in India. Apart 
from four British infantry l)atialions which had reverted to the 
“Home’' establishment in October 193H, and one Indian infantry 
battalion, which was permanently stationed at Hong Kong, the 
following troops w'ere considered surplus to the modernised army: - 

One British cav.Tlry regiment 

Three Indian cavalry regiments 

Three Royal Horse Artillery batteries 

One British field artillery regiment 

One British medium artillery regiment 

Four Indian field park companies. Sappers and Miners 

Two British infantry battalions 

Fourteen Indian infantry battalions, out of which two were 
temporarily stationed at Honk Kong and Taiping 
respectively. 

Of these surplus units, the British were to be sent back to the 
United Kingdom, and the Indian units were to be disbanded, except 
those required on permanent duty outside India."'* Bui for political 
reasons, none of the Indian units in the process of Indianisation 
was to be selected for disbandment. 

It should be noted, how^ever, that no less than 24,000 well- 
trained combatants and some 1,200 technical personnel were to be 
thrown out of the army, at a time when war was already on the 
horizon. In view of later difficulties in regard to technical {)crson- 
nel, it must be considered fortunate that the four Field Park Com¬ 
panies, Sappers and Miners, had not actually been disbanded w'hcn 
war broke out. 

para 100, p. 29. 

** Ibid,, paras 112 to 120. 
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The organisation, establishment and equipment of the different 
types of units proposed by the Chatfield Committee for the Army 
in India, are given in Appendix 4. 

However, it was only about the actual outbreak of the war in 
September 1939 that the British Government finally approved the 
recommendations of tlic Chatfield Committee. The measures re¬ 
commended had not been carried out when war broke out. 

Equipment 

The equipment of armies has naturally to keep pace with 
scientific and technical progress. An army that does not renew its 
weapons in the light of new improvements soon falls behind the 
times and tends to get obsolete. To regain its place vis-a-vis the 
other armies then involves greater cost and trouble, for it is far 
easier to keep abreast than to make up the leeway. 

It has been pointed out that as a result of the retrenchment 
recommended by the Inchcape Committee of 1923, the Defence 
Budget was reduced from Rs. 65 crores to Rs. 56 crores. This left 
little margin for renewals of eqiiipinent. The Army in India 
carried on with its comparatively old weapons, transport etc., while 
armies elsewhere had continued to improve theirs. In 1928, conse¬ 
quently, a special re-equipment programme costing Rs. 10 crores was 
found necessai’y, which, it was hoped, would be completed in four 
years. But the financial crisis of 1930 intervened with an inevitable 
second spell of retrenchment. 

However, as stated in the Memorandum prepared by the India 
Office for the Committee of Imperial Defence, 1933, substantial 
progress had been made in the re-equipment programme, which is 
indicated below: — 

“(tf) Covering troops. Units are complete and ready to move 
at short notice, ist Line animal transport exists in peace, 
and 2nd Ijine mechanical transport is partly in existence 
in peace. 

(b) Field Army, ist, and and 3rd Cavalry Brigades and ist 
and and Divisions are provided with mechanical trans¬ 
port in peace. M.T. for 4th Cavalry Brigade and 3rd 
and 4th Divisions is to be provided after mobilisation, 
ist line animal transsport for ist, and and 3rd Divisions 
exists in peace. 

(c) One field brigade, R.A., and all medium artillery are 
completely mechanised. 

(rf) Partial mechanisation of ist, and and 3rd Cavalry 
brigade field troops and 1st and and Divisional Sappers 
and Miners has been completed. 

(c^) Partial mechanisation has been completed of ist, and and 
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3rd Cavalry Brigade signal troops. Two corps signals 
are mechanised. 

(/) Two armoured car companies have been equipped with 
light tanks.” 

Wlien, four years later, the Defence Budget was further reduced 
from Rs. 55 crores to Rs. 45 crores, the Indian Army tried its hest 
to carry on the ten-crore programme, but in 1936 it was calculated 
that Rs. 4 crores were still required to put the army and the air 
force on a satisfactory basis. 

Next, the Government of India proposed to substitute for the 
ten-crore programme a list of “preparedness for war measures” to 
show the progress made and the deficiency still continuing from 
year to year. This proposal was accepted by the Secretary of State 
for India. By November 1937, the list of “war measures” showed 
that rupees sixtccn-and-a-half crores were still required to com|)lete 
the defence preparations of the forces in India. Due to financial 
stringency, the leeway was never made up. Protracted negotiations 
between the Government of India and His Majesty's Government 
took place regarding the provision of funds for the modernisation 
of the forces in IntUa. Early in 1938, General Vesey, the Chief of 
the General Staff in India, and Brigadier Maync, the Director of 
Military Operations, were sent to the United Kingdom on deputa¬ 
tion, and the Chatfield Committee examined the problem in 1939. 
But war broke out before the equipment of the forces was substan¬ 
tially improved. 

The equipment and establishments of the various units in the 
Army in India in 1939 are given in Appendix 3. 

Training*® 

In 1939, the following training establishments were maintained 
in India for the army: — 

Artillery 

(1) Royal Artillery Training Centre, Mathura—^for Indian 
Other Ranks of Field, Medium and Horse Artillery only. 

(2) Mountain Artillery Training Centre—for Indian Other 
Ranks of Mountain Artillery only. 

(3) Royal Artillery Boys Depot, Mhow—^for boys only. 

*(4) School of Artillery, Kakuk' 

Engineers 

(1) Queen Victoria's Own Madras Sappers and Miners, 
Bangalore—^for Indian Other Ranks only. 

(2) King George V's Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Roorkee—^for Indian Other Ranks only. 

Details regarding the training of the army during World War II are discu.sscd 
in a separate monograph on Training, 
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(3) Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, Kirkee—for Indian 
Other Ranks only. 

Signals 

(i) Signal Training Centre, Jubbiilporc—for recruits. 

*(2) Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Indian A rmy Service Corfys 
*(i) Royal Indian Army Service Corps School, Chaklala. 

Army Veterinary Corps 

(1) Army Veterinary Schools, Poona and Ambala. 

Indian A rmy Ordnance Corps 

*{i) Indian Army Ordnance Corps Training Centre, Jubbnl- 
pore. 

General 

*(i) Stair College, Quetta—for officers training for stall ap¬ 
pointments. 

*(2) lu|uitation School, Saugor (for officers and N.C.Os.) 

"*(3) Schools of Weapon Trainnig and Mechanisation, (includ¬ 
ing Small Arms School), Pachinarhi. 

*(4) Small Arms and Mechanisation School (India), Ahmad- 
nagar. 

*(5) Army School of Physical Training, Kasauli in summer 
and Ambala in winter. 

*(6) Senior Officers School, Belgaum. 

*(7) Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

*(8) Chemical Warfare School, Belgaum. 

*(9) Army School of Cookery, for Other Ranks only. 

Recruits Training” was carried out, in the case of infantry, 
by the training battalion of the regiment, and in the case of cavalry, 
by three training regiments specially set apart. These regiments 
were Sam Browne s Cavalry, the 15th I^ancers, and the 20th Lancers. 
More advanced training was carried out by each unit of tlic army 
in respect of the recruits posted to it with the aid of officers and 
N.C.Os trained at army schools enumerated above. 


• Establishments marked with an asterisk were controlled directly by the Army 
Headquarters. 



CHAFfER III 


The Navy and the Air Forces before 
the Outbreak of War 

IHi: ROYAL INDIAN NA\ Y 

Tlic foundation of tlic Royal Indian Navy might be trated to 
the time when the squadron of four fighting ships sent to the cast, 
for the first time, by the Hoivble East India Company arrived at 
the Surat roadstead on 5 September 1612. The ‘Tiitiian Marine’* 
as it was called, started witli a few “grabs’* and “galivats”, but it 
greatly distinguished itself in the numerous actions agaiinst the 
Portuguese. Details of its excellent service against the Dutch, the 
French and the pirates of the Indian Ocean need not he given 
here, hut it may be mentioned that in co-operation with the Royal 
Navy, it played a great part in winning for ihe British the empire 
of India. Its first official title was the “Ilon’hle East India Com¬ 
pany’s Marine” ; from 1686 to 1830 it was called the “Bombay 
Marine” ; from 1830 to 1863, the “Indian Navy * ; from 1863 to »877, 
the “Bombay Marine” once again ; from 1877 to 1892, “Mis Majesty’s 
Indian Marine” ; from 1892 to 1934, the “Royal Indian Marine” ; 
and from 1934 onwards the “Royal Indian Navy”. 

Role 

The Imperial Conference of* 1923 considered the subject of local 
defence of the territories comprised within the British enquire, wher^ 
the responsibility of the several governments for the defenee of their 
territories and their commerce was recognised. In this connection 
certain principles were laid d<nvn which, mter alia, dealt with naval 
matters. These were: 

(a) The primary responsibility of each portion of the Empire 
represented at the Conference for its own local defence. 

(t) Adequate provision for safeguarding the maritime com¬ 
munications of the several parts of the Empire and the 
routes and waterways along and through which their 
armed forces and trade pass. 

(c) The provision of naval bases and facilities for repair and 
fuel so as to ensure the mobility of the fleets. 

(d) The desirability of the maintenance of a minimum 
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Standard of naval strength, namely, equality with the 
naval strength of any foreign power, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Washington Treaty on limitations 
of Armaments, approved by Great Britain and all the 
self-governing Dominions and India.” 

I'he Government' of India accepted without reservation the 
above Resolutions, which were reaffirmed at subsequent sessions of 
the Imperial Conference. 

It slioiild be noted, however, that in 1923, when India's repre¬ 
sentatives first signified their agreement to these Resolutions, there 
was no Indian Navy, nor was it there in 1926 when these were next 
reaffirmed. Before 1929, the Royal Indian Marine was not a 
coml^atant service and was meant only for conducting surveys etc. 
The naval defence of India was, in practice, undertaken by the 
Royal Navy. In 1929, by converting the old Royal Indian Marine 
into a combatant service, on the recommendation of the Rawlinson 
Committee, the Government of India, for the first time, put them¬ 
selves into a position to fulfil the responsibilities they had under¬ 
taken. The Royal Indian Marine was renamed the Royal Indian 
Navy only in August 1934, for an earlier resolution to the same effect 
in the Legislative Assembly had l>een defeated in 1929. Even then, 
the force maintained was too small for reasonable independent 
action. On the outbreak of a naval war, the vessels of the Royal 
Indian Navy were to be placed under the command of the 
Naval Conimandcr-in-Chicf, East Indies Station, of the Royal Navy, 
to co-operate with the Royal Navy in escort and mine-sweeping 
duties. That was, therefore, the first war-role allotted to the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

At the same time, India paid an annual contribution of 100,000 
to His Majesty’s Government towards naval defence of the Indian 
waters, a payment which was made by no other unit of the British 
Empire. An additional sum of about £32,000 was paid annually for 
certain services in the Persian Gulf. In other words, India had 
virtually subordinated her naval defence to the Royal Navy by ac¬ 
cepting the liability of making a subsidy of £132,000 and maintain¬ 
ing a few sloops for co-operation with it. But while the Royal Navy 
was India’s shield against a sea-borne invasion, it could not guarantee 
the defence of her ports against sporadic attacks by submarines or 
armed commerce-raiders. Local naval defence against such attacks 
was India’s own responsibility. However, little provision had been 
made for local naval defence and, in 1929, a “Defended Ports Tech¬ 
nical Committee (India)” was appointed to make recommendations 
in regard to the defences of the ports of Karachi, Bombay, Madras, 
Vizagapatam, Calcutta and Rangoon. No policy was laid down 
and no financial restrictions were imposed, but it was assumed that. 
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within reasonable limits, the best possible defences were to be pro¬ 
vided for each port. The Committee recommended an expenditure 
of ninety lakhs of rupees, which included the cost of providing the 
requirements of 

(a) close defence and Examination Service’ at all the ports, 
i.c. installation of 4.7" or 6" guns, and search lights, and 
(fe) installation of g.2" counter-bombardment guns at 
certain ports, for which air-spotting would liave been 
necessary. 

The Government of India was unable to accept the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee, due mainly to financial reasons. Only 
measures for the close defence and the Examination Service for 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta w^rc sanctioned, and work 
was started at Karachi and Bombay first. But the needs of local 
naval defence were not adccjuately provided for up to the outbreak 
of war in 1939. 

The formation of the Romc-Bcrlin-Tokyo “Axis’* considerably 
worsened the situation regarding India’s naval defence. Japan, with 
her large and well-manned fleets, had forsaken her traditional pro- 
British policy and embarked on a course of southward expansion. 
On paper at least, the Italian fleet also had an impressive strength 
and could operate from bases in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
itself. Danger from the sea had, therefore, advanced close to India 
from both the cast and the west. But its actual extent which was 
revealed only in 1941-42 was not realised l)cfore, because Singapore 
was considered impregnable. The authorities in India, however, 
were conscious of the increasing threat, and the provision of a higher 
scale of naval defence was constantly under consideration. 

But in the sphere of naval defence, too, as elsewhere, the pace was 
governed by the availability of funds. As noticed earlier, the scarcity 
of funds was impeding tlie re-equipment and modernisation pro¬ 
grammes of all the defence services in India. Moreover, in India, 
the needs of the army came first. The Khyber and Bolan passes had 
been the floodgates erf invasion into India from times immemorial. 
The “Wardens of the North-West Marches”, therefore, were to be 
provided for before others might be attended to. The Government 
of India consequently started negotiations for the remission of the 
annual contribution of 132,000 paid to the British Government. 
It was argued that the depleted finances of India permitted no provi¬ 
sion for improved naval clefcncc, unless the annual contribution was 
discontinued and the sum diverted towards the modernisation of 
the Royal Indian Navy. Finally, it was agreed that the subvention 

’ Close Defence and Examination Service, i.e., the naval machinery for checking 
the identity, papers etc. of incoming ships before tiiey are allowed to enter a defended 
harbour. 
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should discontinue with effect from i April 1938. But the problem 
of modernising the Royal Indian Navy was still on the anvil when 
the Chatficld Committee took up the entire question of Indian 
defence forces. The recommendations of the Coiiiiriittee arc 
noticed later.* 

In 1939, therefore, the role of I he Royal Indian Navy remained 
the local naval defence of the major Indian ports and co-operation 
with the Royal Navy in safeguarding ihe sea-lanes of the Indian 
Ocean. 


Size (uid Equipinvul 

Progress in the size and strength of the navies of tlic Dominions 
may he conveniently diviiled into four stages: — 

""First P//rt.se-Provision of local nasal defence proper, i.c. 
protection of shipping in the iiiuiiediate approaclics to ports 
from submarines and mines. 

Second Phase —Act]nisition of a few sea going sliips and deve¬ 
lopment of training and repair facilities. 

Third Phase- Vormixtion of a sea-going sijuadron for service 
on the home station. 

Vonrih P/zu-sc- -Provision, in addition to local naval defence, 
of squadrons or cajrital ships to take part in llic general 
scheme of naval defence of the Empire’'. 

The Royal Indian Marine, even as a non-combatant service, had 
a survey vessel and a few small sea-going sloops. The same vessels 
formed the nucleus of the Royal Indian Navy on its formation in 
1934. The provision of local naval defence was, however, conspicu¬ 
ously meagre. The navy thus started witli the ‘Second Phase' by 
providing a few sea-going ships before the ‘First Phase' of local naval 
defence had been gone through. 

In the beginning of 1935, when the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the &)mmittec of Imperial Defence carried out its annual 
review, the following vessels comprised the Royal Indian Navy: — 
Investigator 
Baluchi 
Paihan 
Lawrence 
Clive 

Cornwallis and 
Hindustan 

The Investigator was an old survey-vessel, while tht BMuchi and the 
Pathan were both passenger boats converted into fighting ships. 

* See p. 35. 
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In May 1936, in a Memorandum on the Defence Forces"', it 
was reported that the Royal Indian Navy on that date had only 
seven vessels, including one survey and one patrol vessel. The total 
establishment on shore and afloat consisted of about 170 ollicers and 
1100 men, including boys under training. 

The following table gives brief particulars of the Royal Indian 
Navy ships on i September 1939: 


Name Commissioned Class 

Displacement Main Armament 

mnijs 

1935 

Sloop 

1190 

2 QF 4-7" MK X (low angle) 

HINDUSTAN 

1930 

Sloop 

1190 

2 QV V MK IV 

CLIVK 

1921 

Sl(X)p 

2021 

2 QF 4" MK IV 

CORNWALLIS 

1917 

Sloop 

138.^ 

1 Q)F 4" MK IV 

2 Q)F A" MK IV 

LAWRKNCE 

1919 

Sloop 

1225 

INVESTIGATOR 

1924 

Survey Ship 

1572 

1 Q)F 4" MK IV 

PATH AN . . . 

1 • • 

j’utrol Vessel 

695 

2 QF 12-pdr 12 t wt. 

MADRAS . . , 

• . 

Steam trawler 
for target tow¬ 
ing 

413 

1 QjF 12-pdr 12 cwt. „ 


With the exception of the Indus and Hindustan, no ship was 
capable of steaming at 16 knots. This implied that they could 
escort ships of up to about 12 knots only. 

Close-range weapons consisted of Ixwis Multiple .5" guns and 
single “pom-poms”, inadequate for effective defence against modern 
air attack, and in 1942, the Indus was actually lost in one such attack. 

It may be noted that the main armament of all vessels consisted 
of hand-worked low-angle (IV^) guns. When the Hindustan was ])uilt 
in 1930, higli angle (H/A) guns were being fitted in the Royal Navy 
sloops, but under the impression that the Indian ratings would not 
possess the requisite physical strength to handle H/A ammunition,'' 
the Hindustan was fitted with I.f/A guns^ only. 

When the Indus was built in 1935 the Admiralty policy was to 
fit two 4.8" L/A and one 3" H/A gun into the sloops then under 
construction. Owing to the modification in design necessary to fit 
the Indus as a Flag-ship, the 3" gun was not fitted. 

By 1936-37, the physical standard of the Indian rating was found 
to have somehow improved, a«id the question of rearming the 
hidus and Hindustan with high and low angle guns was taken up 
with the Admiralty. But difficulties arose about the carrying out 
of the work which would have to be done either at Singapore or 
Malta. Tlie supply situation had also become acute with the re¬ 
arming of the Royal Navy ships, and, as a result, in 1939 the hidus 
and Hindustan still carried their old armament. 

•’The Low Angle guns used ammunition which consisted iil' a separate projectile 
and a cartridge for propelling it, each handled by one man. I'hc High Angle 
ammunition, on the other hand, was “fixed”, i.c. the projectile and the cartridge 
were in one piece and therefore much heavier than the separate pieces of the 
L/A round. 

^Memorandum by Plans Branch, R.I.N. Headquarters, 6 May 1954. 
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Anti-Submarine Detection (Asdic) equipment consisted of one 
'rype-123 Anti-Submarine set fitted in H.M.LS. Pathan, This type 
of set was even then obsolescent; plans had been made to fit a num¬ 
ber of other ships with Type-123 sets, but in September 1939 this 
had not yet been carried out. Only the Investigator was fitted with 
an echo-sounding set; there was no hydrophonic or Radar 
equipment. 

Wireless Telegraphy ecjuipment consisted mainly of obsolescent 
high-frequency receivers and transmitters carried by all the older 
sloops. The Indus, however, was fully up to date according to Ad¬ 
miralty peace-time standards. There had been little advance for 
that type of vessel since 1935 when she was commissioned. Visual 
signalling equipment was also up to the standard. 

Due to the lack of a progressive replacement policy, the Royal 
Indian Navy at the outbreak of war possessed only two reasonably 
modern ships, the Indus and the Hindustan, but even these were 
overdue for rearming and refittings. As regards the naval armament 
supply organisation, before the war the arrangements for the supply 
of, and repairs to, ammunition, guns and other armament stores for 
the small Royal Indian Navy licet were controlled by the army. 
The only depot was that in Bombay. It consisted of an ammunition 
storage depot at Butcher s Islands and a small section on the main¬ 
land, with store for guns and spare parts and an Ordnance Work¬ 
shop for repairs. The officer in charge of the area was known as 
‘'Ordnance Officer, R.I.N. Group, Bombay”. This system proved 
to be unsatisfactory early in the war, and was replaced later. 

Modernisation of the Royal Indian Navy had been under active 
consideration since 1935. A Five Year Plan and a Nine Year 
Plan were suggested and discussed. But no action was taken. 
Finance was always the great bottle-neck. After protracted negotia¬ 
tions, an agreement between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government was announced in January 1938, by which 
the latter consented to forego the annual subvention of /100,000 
and also the miscellaneous charges for services in the Persian Gulf. 
But this was agreed to only “on condition that the Government of 
India maintained a sea-going squadron of not less than six modern 
escort vessels, which would be free to co-operate with the Royal Navy 
for the defence of India, and, in addition, that they would fulfil 
India’s responsibility for the local naval defence of Indian ports. 
The contribution accordingly ceased as from 1 April 1938.”° In 
May 1938, the Flag Officer Commanding the Royal Indian Navy 
prepared a comprehensive scheme for fulfilling the conditions on 
which the annual subvention had been discontinued. The scheme 


‘ Chatfield Committee’s Report, 1939, p. 46. 
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provided for completing India's local naval defences, establishing 
training depots, acquiring eight Motor Torpedo Boats and for all 
the measures recommended later by the Chatfiejd Committee. 
Spread over a period of nine years the proposals entailed a capital 
expenditure of Rs. 733.3 lakhs and a recurring annual cost of 
Rs. 64.1 lakhs. 

This scheme was reexamined by the authorities in India, who 
considerably amended the proposals. I^Ttcr, the whole prolilcm 
was studied afresh by the Chatfield Committee on the l)asis of the 
examination already carried out in India, and the Committee re¬ 
commended the following measures:® 

{a) The construction of four “Bittern” class escort vessels in 
re[)laccmcnt of the Cornwallis, Ijiwrcmr and Clive, 
which were to be scrapped. 

{b) The construction of four “Mastiff*’ class trawlers. 

(c) The loan of four “Halcyon” class mincswx'cpers to the 
Royal Indian Navy by the East IiuHes Station, as sug¬ 
gested by the Conimander-in-Chief, East Indies Station. 
“Consideration should be given to Imlia being relieved 
of a portion of the maintenance cost.” 

{(t) The rearming of the Indus and the Hinduslnn with 
modern high and low angle guns. 

(c) The provision of depots and instructional ecjuijiment and 
of local naval defence equipment. 

The scheme was to he completed in five years, instead of nine, 
but war overtook the country before these recommendations were 
implemented. 

Training Establishments 

Only the following training establishments were in existence 
for the Royal Indian Navy in 1939:^ 

(1) The Royal Indian Navy Depot, for the training of 
recruits, 

(2) Signal School, 

(3) Gunnery School, 

(4) Mechanical Training Establishment, and 

(5) Boys Training Establishment. 

These training establishments were meant only for ratings'* and 
were concentrated in the Royal Indian Navy Dockyard area, Bom¬ 
bay. Naval Headquarters too was located at Bombay. The Flag 

•/Wrf., pp. 48-49. 

^ List of Units, 1939. 

*A11 officers of the R.I.N. were trained in the U.K. 
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Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, was in direct control of 
all the subordinate units and no separate “Command” existed. 

THE AIR FORCE IN INDIA 

Before the outbreak of war in 1939, the air force in India was 
the smallest of the ihree services in size. Its operational role was 
merely one of co-operation with the array. As mentioned below, 
efforts were made to secure an independent role for the air force in 
tribal control at least, but these were frustrated in the face of deter¬ 
mined opposition from the army circles in India and Great 
Britain. Even in 1939, the army remained the predominant part¬ 
ner, and tlic air force was organised and used mainly on the pattern 
laid down by the army. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the overwhelming potentialities of the air arm had been far less 
realised in India than in England. Consecjuently, the lighting 
efficiency of the air force remained low. This was aggravated by 
the fact that air forces tended to become obsolete far s(»oner than 
armies tn* navies. The amazing progress of aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing produced planes from year to year which far surpassed in per¬ 
formance the models of an earlier date. To keep abreast of the 
times, an air force liad to eejuip itself with new planes every few 
years, and this was a process which India's finances rendered diffi¬ 
cult of achievement. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that, on the 
outbreak of the war, the air force in India was not equal in quality 
to that of any major power. 

Role 

Briefly, the role of the air force in India might be described as 
co-operatMig with and assisting the army in all its various tasks. 
What these tasks were, has already been explained. They might 
be recounted as follows: — 

(1) Maintaining the Internal Security of India. 

(2) Keeping under crontrol the tribes on the North-West 
Frontier. 

(3) Resisting a threat from Afghanistan or Russia. 

(4) Defending India's ports and coastline from enemy 
raiders. 

(5) Reinforcing the bastions of India’s “External Defence”. 

These tasks may no^v be taken up one by one, and the role of 
the air force analysed. 

The air force found little employment in preserving the 
internal security of India. To maintain law and order is essentially 
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the policeman's job. The air force can not initially lielp him in 
this task except by rapidly transferring troops to a tlircatened 
locality in ilie bomber-transport planes, maintained in India. The 
protection of India's jckx) miles of strategic railways by means of air 
patrols was not envisaged in tlie pre-war days, and the tlien air 
force, moreover, would hardly have been able to undertake il\is task 
in addition to its other duties. In controlling the tribes on the 
Indian side of the Durand Line, however, the Royal Air Force gave 
valuable sujiport to the ground forces. Aerial reconnaissance kept 
the army commander informed of hostile tribal gatherings ; and the 
columns of punitive troops received support from the army co¬ 
operation squadrons. Apart from the army co-operation duties, the 
air force was used at times in a primary role too. The three main 
methods of using the air force in such a role were (#/) the air blockade, 
( 1 )) the proscriptive air action an<l (c) the destructive air action. But 
the surprise bombing of hostile, inhabited villages was seldfun 
resortc'd to, on humanitarian grounds. 

In sjuto of this limitation, it w^as asserted that “from 1923 until 
1929 each of the six outbreaks of tribal unrest was dealt with by air- 
(laft alone, while during ic;3o .... out of twelve cuitbreaks, eight 
were settled by aircraft without any assistance atid four with mili¬ 
tary forces in co-operation.”*'* 

It is neither possible nor necessary to enter into the details^” of 
the protracted controvcisy between the Royal Air Force and the 
army regarding the extended use of air power on the North-West 
Frontier. A few facts, however, might be noticed, in view of the 
vital importance of the issues involved. In April 1929, His Majesty's 
Secretary of Stale for Air circidated a Paper by the Chief of the 
Air Staff, suggesting the substitution of air force in place of ground 
and naval forces, stationed on the North-West Frontier of India, 
the Persian Gulf Area, the Sudan and East and West Africa. The 
scheme included a proposal to place the combined forces at the 
different places named, under air force officers. It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the army authorities scathingly criticised the proposals. 
The Howell Committee, set up to make recommendations on the 
proposals concerning the North-West Frotitier of India in parti¬ 
cular, accomplished little up to January 1932, its work generating 
no less heat than light. The Royal Air Force emphasised the fol¬ 
lowing advantages which the air forces possess over the ground 
forces: — 

* C'ominerits of Air Officer Commanding, R.A.F. India on Report of Tribal 
Control and Defence Committee; page 15 of D.T.(A.P.) 11 ; Views of the Govt, of 
India, Defence of India Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Enquiry into the Extended use of Air Power, 

‘® For details see report of the “Defence of India Siib-Conimirtcc of the Corniniltec 
of Imperial Defence, Extended use of Air Power, 
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“(//) That air forces are not affected by difficult terrain as 
found on the North-West Frontier. 

(b) That air forces can strike at the scat of trouble even far 
from a military station, whereas ground forces would have 
to march to the place, giving time for the trouble to 
spread. 

(c) That a single air squadron could operate over Waziristan 
one (lay and over Bajaur perhaps the next day, thus 
effecting a great economy of force. The wider aspect of 
this flexibility was the possibility of flying strong air 
striking forces without loss of time to any threatened 
part of the Empire in the Middle East. 

{(I) That air operations cut out the appreciable casualties 
suffered by troops through sickness and enemy action in 
expeditions against the tribes.” 

On the basis of the above, it was proposed by the Chief of Air 
Staff in the United Kingdom that augmented air force on the 
North-West Frontier should be given the responsibility of the daily 
watch and-ward duties and of bringing a hostile tribe to terms by air 
action. By this means, some twenty-five to thirty battalicnis of 
Indian infantry and about ten batteries of artillery were to be re¬ 
duced from the covering troops, while only five or six squadrons of 
the Royal Air Force were to be added, thus effecting an annual 
.saving of about two million pounds on a total capital outlay of only 
one million pounds. But those responsible for the defence of India 
did not consider the experiment free from undue risk, and, as 
mentioned earlier, the scheme bore no fruit. 

Ill the plans for war against Russia or Afghanistan, however, 
the Royal Air Force was assigned a role very similar to what was 
demanded against the tribes. In Afghanistan, as in the tribal area, 
the difficult terrain and lack of modern communications greatly 
liandicapped the action of the ground forces. Therefore, the Pink 
Plan of 1931, for use in case of a war against Afghanistan, aimed at 
bringing the King to terms by a sustained air offensive against Kabul, 
assisted by the advance of troops up to Jalalabad and Kandahar only. 
Apart from the squadrons available in India, the General Staff in 
India estimated, at the beginning of 1938, that four bomber squa¬ 
drons would be required to carry out a sustained bombing of 
Afghanistan. The primary role assigned to the Royal Air Force 
was even more highlighted in the Defence of India Plan to meet a 
Russian invasion of Afghanistan. In the Defence of India Plan, 
1929, the Royal Air Force was to come into action against the enemy 
advancing into north-western Afghanistan, as soon as it could, by 
strafing troops, blowing up stores and preventing the rapid build-up 
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of forces. Armoured formations were to be rushed up to Kabul on 
the Northern and up to Dilaram on the Western line, not so nuicb 
to defeat the enemy in tank battles as to defend the advanced aero¬ 
dromes from which the Royal Air Force might operate. Troops 
were to make contact with the enemy only when the Russians had 
been able to advance up to Dilaram, by which period tlieir morale 
and efficiency were expected to go down by the incessant hammering 
from the air.“ 

To build up the Royal Air Force strength required by the Plan, 
it was laid down that the squadrons in India were to be reinforced 
by two bomber squadrons from Iraq and five bomber, five fighter, 
and three army co-operation squadrons from the United Kingdf>m, 
sent out in two instalments. But the Chatficld Committee reported 
in 1939 since an offensive action against Afghanistan or Russia 
was no longer planned, the General Staff required only two bomher 
squadrons for use against the tribes and defence against Afghanistan, 
together with three array co-operation scjuadrons, one homber trans¬ 
port squadron and two bomber squadrons for other duties. 

The use of aircraft for work along the coasts of India was first 
suggested in the Report of the Defended Ports Technical Ccmimittee. 
1929. But these planes were retjuired only for spotting the fall of 
shot from the counter-bombardment guns of 9.2" calibre which the 
Committee had recommended for the major ports. Coastal flights 
for local naval defence were suggested only later. The defence autho¬ 
rities in India proposed to set apart two of the four bomber s(|uadrons 
ill India for coastal patrol duties, if required. The Chatficld Com¬ 
mittee, however, recommended the formation of coast defence 
volunteer flights of Wapiti or Audax aircraft for patrolling the ap¬ 
proaches to India’s major ports. One flight each was to be raised 
at Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta for local use, while Bom¬ 
bay was to raise a second flight for Cochin. The personnel was to 
be civilian, with a stiffening of Royal Air Force experts. 

The role of the Royal Air Force in what came to be called ‘the 
external defence of India’ started with the growing commitments 
of the army. Two squadrons of bombers from India were ear¬ 
marked early for the defence of Singapore. This was indicated in 
the different papers and memoranda prepared by the General Staff 
in India, from 1936 to 1939. During the Abyssinian crisis, His 
Majesty’s Government made an urgent request to the Government 
of India for the despatch of no less than six out of the eight and 
a half squadrons available in the country. In view of the gravity 
of the Italian threat to Egypt, India consented to sacrifice four 
squadrons out of her slender resources. In 1936, India also expressed 


“ PJ. Plan, File No. F/486. 
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her willingness to accept again a liability of sending one or two 
army co-operation squadrons to Burma, if better landing facilities 
were provided to enable a quicker transfer of forces from one 
country to another. It was also pointed out that the squadrons ear¬ 
marked for service in Malaya or Egypt had to be re-cquipped with 
modern planes, since they were expected to meet the air forces of 
first class powers. 

In January 1938, the following air force had l>cen promised for 
the defence of vital outposts outside India: — 

(fi) two bomber squadrons for Singapore; and 
(/>) two bomber and two army co-operation s(|u:Klrons for 
Egypt. 

The total air-strength in India was less than nine sc|uadrons in 
all. Hence it can hardly he supposed that these reinforcements 
would be sent out east and west at the same time, thus leaving even 
less than three scjuadrons in India. Therefore, as in the case of the 
army, the squadrons were to be released only if the situation in 
India permitted. 

As noticed earlier in connection with the army, the defence 
authorities in India sought to get rid of these commitments in 1938. 
The pro[)osal for splitting up the “Army in India*' into the “Army 
of India* and the “Imperial Reserve Division” was put forward. The 
air force also was to be divided, India retaining squadrons adeejuate 
only for her local defence, and which were not to be sent out for 
defending Singapore or Egypt. These proposals were rejected by 
the Chatfield Committee in 1939. According to the Committee’s 
own recommendations, the “‘External Defence Forces” were to be 
a part of the regular forces in India, and were to include two bomber 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force. In 1939, therefore, two bomlxrr 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India were set apart for roles 
ex-India, while the rest of the squadrons were meant only for India’s 
local defence. 

Size and Equipment 

After the end of the Great War of 1914-18, the air force in India 
acquired considerable strength. In 1918 India had only two squad¬ 
rons of Royal Air Force planes, with a complement of 80 officers 
and 600 men. In two short years, this strength had swollen to eight 
squadrons, of which two served the purpose of Iwmbing or distant 
reconnaissance, two as fighters and four for army co-operation 
duties. The force was distributed widely, from Bangalore to Quetta 
and Peshawar, and was backed by an efficient ground organisation. 
During 1921-22, however, the air force too suffered as a consequence 
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of India’s financial difficulties. Both the fighter squadrons were dis¬ 
pensed with, while appreciable reorganisation took place for the sake 
of economy. 

Fortunately, this prior reorganisation of the air force induced 
the Inchcape Committee of 1922-23 to spare that service, and no 
retrenchment was recommended in the case of the air force. 

Wlien the position had stabilised by 1923-24, the air force in 
India consisted of four army co-operation squadrons and two 
liomher squadrons. The army co-operation sejuadrons were 
equipped with twelve Bristol fighter planes each, while a bomber 
squadron had twelve De Haviland planes. The total establish¬ 
ment consisted of 218 officers, 1757 British Non-C(unmissioned 
Officers and airmen, and 138 Indians. 

In 1933. the Royal Air Force had eight squadrons in India. 
The army co-operation squadrons, four in number, and two of 
the bomber squadrons, were equipped with Wapiti biplanes, and 
the remaining two of the bomber squadrons with Hawker Hart 
machines. The 'Hart’ was considered a good plane, being a light 
bomber which could also be used as a two-seater fighter. But the 
range of the Wapiti and Hart types was not longer than 200-280 
miles: consequently they could not reach the Russo-Afghan 
border from their bases in North-West India. These factors had 
an important hearing on the Defence of India Plan, which was 
revised in 1933. 

The performance and efficiency of war planes had been increas¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds during the entire period. India was un¬ 
able to keep herself provided with the latest models of aircraft, 
especially since a “latest model” also got out of date very soon. 
The disparity between the air forces of foreign powers and the air 
squadrons in India increased rapidly until it w^as fe^ared that pitting 
the Royal Air Force in India against the Japanese or the Italian 
air force, in trying to defend Singapore or Egypt, “would be not 
only useless but noxious as it would infallibly entail the unnecessary 
and profitless destruction of skilled pilots”.** 

In 1938 the air force in India consisted of four bomber squa¬ 
drons , four army co-operation squadrons and half-a-flight ftw'o 
planes) of bomber transport squadrons. Apart from these units of 
the Royal Air Force, an army co-operation squadron of the Indian 
Air Force was in the process of formation. 

In July 1939, personnel strength of the airforce in India 
totalled 249 R.A.F. airmen and 144 I.A.F. airmen. Three Indian 
cadets, moreover, were then under training at Cranwell.*’ 

“Paper “F”, PaRC 4, File No. F/461. 

“File No. 601/7477/H. 
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At the time of the outbreak of war in 1939, the air force avail¬ 
able in India comprised the following:— 

Nos. 20 and 28 Army Co-operation Squadrons equipped with 
Aiidax aircraft. 

No. 5 Army Co-operation Stpiadron at one Flight strength of 
Audax aircraft. 

Nos. 27 and 6o Bomber Stjuadrons equipped witli Wapiti 
aircraft. 

No. 31 Bomber Transport Squadron with a first line strength 
of eight Vickers Valentia planes. 

Apart from these Royal Air Force squadrons, the ist Stjuadron 
of the Indian Air Force had been formed at three-flight strength. 
It was equipped with Audax aircraft for army co-operation work.^'^ 

Not one of the aircraft in the squadrons in India was considered 
acceptable as a first-line operational aircraft by the Metropolitan 
air force at the time. Their equipment was equally outmoded.^* 
Signals equipment in the aircraft consisted of TFT21 sets for W/T 
and T.R.ii sets for R/T. Both these sets were fifteen years behind 
time. There was somewhat primitive point-to-point W/T commu¬ 
nication between the few stations at which the units were accom¬ 
modated. Vehicular transport was in accordance with the standard 
laid down; and most squadrons possessed two refuellers, an 
ambulance and one firc-tendcr. But more specialist equipment 
such as mobile electric cranes, photographic trailers, floodlights and 
the like were wanting at most of the stations. 

About the armament of the aircraft, it should be noted that 
multigun installations, calibres greater than .303 and modern sight- 
ing appliances, all of which played such a decisive part in the 
Battle of Britain, were unknown in India. The planes here mount¬ 
ed only Vickers and Lewis machine guns, which were inferior to 

** This information has been t.nkcn from the Memorandum dated 1 Aug. 44 
by Headquarters, Air ('ommand, S.E.A. But aieording to Historical Section <if the 
British Air Ministry the details of R.A.F. strength and aircraft establishments in 


rnrlia as on 31 August 

1939, were as follows; 

: — 



Cfriss 

Type 

No, of 


Aircraft 



Sqtlns. 


Establishment 




{LE.) 

Bomber 

Blenheim 

2 

12 each 

24 

Bomber Transport 

Valentia 

1 


10 

Army Co-operation 

Audax 

2 

12 each 

24 


Wapiti 



12 

_ m 

Total 

Squadrons 

6 

Total I.E. 

70 


I'liere were, in addition, two Blenheim Bomber Squadrons (Nos. 11 & 39) 
normally on the establishment of Air Headquarters, India but at the time of the 
outbreak of war, they had been temporarily transferred to the Far East. 

“ Two of the bomber squadrons had neen despatched to Singapore from India. 
Memorandum dated Ist August 1944, by H.Q. Air Command, South-East 

Asia. 
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the Browning used in the United Kingdom, both in the rate of 
fire and ease of maintenance. The 2jo-lbs Mark I bomb was still 
used in India, when the Mark IV had supplanted it in all striking 
units in the United Kingdom. 

The provision of air-bases was ecjually inadecjuate. Of the best 
equipped airfields in India then, such as Lahore, Peshawar, Miran- 
shah and Amhala, not one possessed a runway of more than iim 
yards. They were adequate for the slow planes in use then, but 
could not operate modern high-speed fighters and heavy bombers. 
Moreover, alj these bases were in the north west, and none Avas 
located in what was destined to become the area of operations in 
the east. 

The reorganisation and modernisation of air forces also was 
considered l)y the Chatfield Committee in 1939. The Committee 
recommended the following types and numbers of squadrons for the 
air force in India: 

Four bomber squadrons, 

Three army co-operation scjuadrons. 

Two bomber squadrons for external defence purposes. 

The army co-operation squadron of the Indian Air Force (as 
it was then called), when ready, was to replace one of the R.A.h\ 
army co-operation sejuadrons mentioned above. 

Hiese recommendations were leased on the figures supplied I)y 
the defence authorities in India. Some members of the Cliatfic'M 
Committee could not help recording their view that a force of only 
eight squadixms failed to provide sufficient insurance for India’s 
defence. They wanted at least two more squadrons of bombers to 
be included in the air force for local Indian defence. 

Apart from these squadrons of the Royal Air Force, five coast 
defence volunteer flights were also to be raised for duty at Karachi, 
Bombay, Cochin, Madras and Calcutta. These were to he used 
only for patrolling and escorting convoys near the coasts, while air 
striking force, if required, was to be provided by two of the four 
bomber squadrons maintained. 

The S(]uadrons were to be equipped as follows: 

A bomber squadron, with twelve Blenheims (Mark I perhaps) 
as “initial equipment aircraft”. An army co-operation 
squadron with twelve Westland Lysanders as initial 
equipment aircraft. The bomber transport squadron 
with ten Valentias, to be replaced later on by Bombays. 
Each Coast Defence Volunteer Flight with four Wapiti 
or Audax planes. 

The Chatfield Committee assumed that replacements of aircraft 
frames, engines and stores would be available for India from the 
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United Kingdom, six months after the outbreak of war, irrespective 
of the needs of the latter. On this assumption, the following stock 
of reserves was recommended for maintenance in India; 


For bomber and army | 
co-operation 

squadrons. ^ 

For bomber transport 
squadrons. 


airframes, 100% of initial 
equipment. 

aero-engines >50% of initial 
equipment 

airframes, 30% of initial ecjiiip* 
ment. 

50% (»f initial 

e(|iiipment. 


The manufacture of air bombs in India liad been recommend¬ 
ed. If this was sanctioned, only three months* supply of bombs 
was to be held in stock in India. Petrol could be quickly brought 
into India from Burma, so a reserve for only seven weeks* consump¬ 
tion was to be maintained, together with a six-months’ supply of 
tetra-ethyl-lead. 

As in the case of the other Services these far-reaching recom¬ 
mendations had not been implemented when the war broke out. 

No oflicers* training establishment for the air force existed in 
India in 1939; officers were trained in the United Kingdom before 
being sent to India. Airmen, it appears, were trained at the Royal 
Air Force Depot, Karachi.^^ 

The Air Ileadcjuarters at Delhi controlled all the units direct, 
there being no separate Commands. 


’ List of Units, 1939; W.D.I1. Head II, Chapter III, Part I. 
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EXPANSION DURING THE WAR 
CJrlAl>TER IV 

General Background of Expansion 

HIE STRATEGIC PICTURE 

The Linpreparctiness of the British Empire for a major war 
lias been amply indicated in the foregoing pages. And when 
war actually broke out, the United Kingdom was in the midst of a 
rearmament programme. Moreover, essential supplies of munitions, 
aircraft or vehicles were, in 1939, not immediately procurable from 
the United States or Canada. And India was largely ilependent on 
the supplies of technical e<jtiipment and trained ollicers from the 
United Kingdom. Without them, her immense potential of man¬ 
power could not 1)C translated into actual fighting strength. At the 
same time, the sea-lanes carrying these vital supplies from the United 
Kingdom to India became more and more vulncrafdo as the war 
progressed. Hostile Italy straddled the Mediterranean route, and 
the long detour round Africa drastically reduced the carrying capa¬ 
city of the available shipping. Even the longer route was ■not free 
frmii the menace of the German submarines, necessitating the adop¬ 
tion of the convoy system which in itself reduced considerably the 
effective shipping space. Moreover, the needs of France had to be 
met. “The war, in its opening phase, was confined to Europe, and 
it was obvious that the requirements of the West must take priority 
over those of India.” 

The cumulative effect of all these factors was to impose a severe 
handicap on India when the iieed of expanding her forces rapidly 
and fully was at last realised. 

•niE NEED FOR EXPANSION 

The need for cxp«insion was apparent soon after the commence¬ 
ment of the war. The Russo-German Treaty of August 1939 revived 
the feais of Russian invasion of Afghanistan and India. The inter¬ 
national situation also ccHitinued to be threatening and tied up the 
troops earmarked for the defence of the Imperial outposts around 
India. The danger to the Middle East was also growing. More¬ 
over, the political situation inside the country was believed to 
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aggravate the task of Internal Security. All these factors called for 
larger forces in India. Britisli resources were fully committed 
against Germany, while the sea-routes through which these resources 
might reach India were partially closed from 1940 onwards. The 
extra forces required, therefore, had to he largely obtained by 
expanding the forces in India. 


'THE FINANCIAL SEriLEMENT 

Before tonsidering the Indian situation as a background to the 
expansion of the forces in India, it may be useful to notice an agree- 
tnent between the Governments of the United Kingdom and India 
without which India woukl not later have made the best use of 
her large reserves of manpower and valuable sources of supply. 
This agreement, known as the Financial Settlement, was negotiated 
after the outbreak of war, but was deemed to have been brouglit 
into effect from the opening of the financial year beginning on i 
April 1939. It was aimed at overcoming the wscrious accounting 
difficulties, prolonged controversies over (jucstions of incidence aiul 
delays in final adjustment which arose during, and continued long 
after, the first Great War. The circumstances existing in 1939 were 
e^en more complex ; and a further complexity arose from the ac¬ 
cepted proposals of the Chatficld Committee having reference to 
the financial arrangements for the modernisation of the army in 
India, and the joint responsibility of His Majesty’s Government and 
tljat of India for external defence. In addition, India had mobi¬ 
lised and increased the production of her ordnance factories, 
built up stocks of various kinds, had sent and would probably send 
overseas troops other than those forming part of the External De¬ 
fence Forces, and had undertaken other war expenditure partly for 
purely defensive measures, and partly in furtherance of the Imperial 
war effort. These matters raised many vexed questions of accounting. 

In the course of his Budget Speech in February 1940, the 
Honhle the Finance Member stated in the legislative Assembly: 

“'Fhe matter has formed the subject of prolonged discussions 
with His Majesty’s Government who shared our desire 
to simplify the arrangements and eliminate controver¬ 
sial elements to the utmost extent possible. An agree¬ 
ment on the subject has now been reached under which 
the whole of the defence expetiditure incurred by India 
will be apportioned between the two Governments on 
the following basis. India is to bear: 

(1) a fixed annual sum representing the normal net effective 
costs of the Army in India under peace conditions, plus 

(2) an addition to allow for rises in prices, plus 
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(3) such war measures as can be regarded as purely 
Indian liabilities by reason of their having been under¬ 
taken by India in her own interests, and 

(4) a liinij) sum payment of one crore of rupees towards the 
extra cost of maintaining India’s External Defence I'roops 
overseas. 

The total amount by which the net annual defence expendi¬ 
ture incurred in India during the war years will exceeil 
the aggregate of items (1) to (3) will be recovered from 
His Majesty’s Government. This sctrlcmcnt lias been 
devised with two objects in view. The lirsl olijecl was to 
limit India’s iiiiancial liability in connection with the war 
to sucli measures as are within her iiiiancial capacity and 
have clearly been or will be taken for the local defence 
of India itself, reckoning, of course, as such a measure 
the continued maintenance of tlie Army in India although 
only on its peace-time scale. The second object was 
simplicity, resulting in the avoidance of expense and dis¬ 
pute in the day-to-day application of the terms of the 
settlement in practice.” 

Under the Settlement, India’s Defence Estimates (exi hiding the 
lUHi-eirective portion) consisted of the following three elements, each 
constituting a separate unit of appropriation: 

(1) Normal peace budget (which had been cvaluatetl at 
Rs. 36.77 cn)res, being the net budget estimate for the 
Defence Services in the year 1939-40 after excluding 11011- 
cffectivc charges) . . . accounted for under New Main 
Head i. 

(2) Effect of price lluctuadons on (i) ... accounted for 

under New Main Head 2, and 

(3) Indian war measures and India’s share of ‘Joint’ war 
measures .... accounted for under New Main Head 3. 

Except for expenditure on certain Indian war measures that 
might conveniently be cL'issified, as it was incurred, direct and 
finally accountable to Indian revenues under the tliird head above, 
the whole of the effective expenditure on the Defence Services, 
brought to account in India’s books, was classified to the old heads 
of account and charged in the first place to His Majesty’s (Tovern- 
ment. Credits were subsequently afforded to that Go\ernmcnt (by 
per contra debit to Indian revenues under the three New Main 
Heads) on account of the fixed contribution (Head i), the effect of 
prices on that contribution (Head 2), and the balance of expenditure 
on Indian war measures (Head 3). 

4 
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la order to arrive at India s share of the cost of war meai^un':: 
two problems had to be solved; firstly, how to determine ,hc 
amounts to be shared, i.c. the actual cost of the measures ; and 
secondly, how to divide up those amounts between the two Govern¬ 
ments. These problems assumed far greater complexity owing to 
the adoption, early in the year 194041, of the 1940 p]xpansion 
Scheme which aimed at a large increase in the size of the defence 
forces in India. The prosecution of this scheme, coupled with the 
demands made on India for overseas theatres, iieccssitated the put¬ 
ting into force of a great many important and costly measures, 
mostly of a joint character, the cost of which could not be ascer¬ 
tained and allocated between the British and Indian Governments 
by any simple process of direct accounting. In connection with 
this and subsequent exj)ansion of India s defence forces it was agreed 
that the Financial Setllement between the two Govemments was 
to operate in the following manner: 

(1) India was to hear the cost of raising, training and (except 
as provided hclow) equipping, any additional forces 
raised in the country in pursuance of her expansi(Mi 
schemes ; 

(2) Whenever any such forces were sent overseas from India 
Ilis Majesty's Government was to bear the whole cost 
of raising, training and equipping them as well as their 
recurring costs from the date of departure from India. 

His Majesty's Government agreed to provide free of charge for 
the expanded forces all arms, equipment and stores supplied from the 
United Kingdom, or (with the exception of vehicles) from any other 
overseas sources. India thus bore, in respect of material require¬ 
ments of the forces retained in the country and available for her 
internal defence purposes, the cost of only such arms, equipment 
and stores as she could provide from her own resources plus that 
of vehicles obtained from sources outside the United Kingdom. 
The cost of other joint measures was allocated on an nd hoc basis 
which was usually for convenience and simplicity taken as 50:50. 

For the Royal Indian Navy the greater part of the expendi¬ 
ture consisted of that incurred on local naval defence, which was 
treated as an Indian war measure. 

For the air forces in India, the allocation broadly followed the 
same basis as that adopted for the expansion of the Army in India, 
viz., expenditure arising in India, both capital (c.g., airfields) and 
recurring, was charged to India while the cost of aircraft and other 
equipment received from overseas was the liability of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

In his Budget speech in February 1943, the Finance Member 
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was able to say that '‘In practice the Settlement has worketl very 
well in an atmosphere of mutual cordiality and trust.” 

•IIIE nACK(;ROUND IN INDIA 

I'lic story of the expansion of forces in India caim<»t 
be fully appreciated without reference to the peculiarly Indian 
conditions. It is necessary, therefore, briefly to review the 
factors of the strength and weakness of the country in mobilising 
for war. 

The manpower was practically unlimited in India, but every 
section of it was not considered equally suitable for recruitment 
to the modern armed forces. Hence expediency as well as policy 
compelled resort to a method by which the Services came to he 
manned from a (omparatively small nunil)er of “well-tried", so- 
called “martial” classes, living mostly in the Punjab regitMi. Tliey 
were generally recruited not only for the cavalry and infantry 
arms, but also for the non-combatant corps like the Royal Indian 
Army Service Corps and the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. This 
policy of exclusion might have found some justilication in the fact 
that outside those “well-tried” classes, well-expressed martial tradi¬ 
tions were not so marked among the people, probably owing to the 
fact that after 1S58 they had been stiKliously excluded from the 
military profession. Conse(piently, the total manp(>vver of India, 
though apparently incxliaustible, was not, at that stage, ('omputed 
for recruitment to the armed forces. Later, when recruiting was 
extended beyond the “martial” classes, there was insufliciency of 
V.C.Os and N.C.Os belonging to the new classes ; and this consider¬ 
ably hampereil training. Hindustani was the language of the 
Army; in many parts of India it was a foreign dialect. The 
recruits from South India generally, for example, when accepted 
in the Army, had to be trained by Punjabi N.C.Os, which led 
occasi(Mially to ditticultics and grievances. 

In general, the Indian soldier came fnuii the village. 'Phis 
exercised a distinct limitation on the expansion that took place. 
Firstly, agricultural prices tended directly to influence recruiting. 
The Indian soldier was not “mercenary”, he was a “volunteer” ; but 
still, when llie farmer was prosperous, rlierc was not always an 
incentive for him or his sons to join the Services. A mild famine, 
on the other hand, considerably enhanced the figures of recruit- 
meiit in the area affected. Secondly, lack of education and of 
mechanical sense of the village-recruit demanded a more intensive 
training to fit him for handling complex mechanical equipment. 
Although education formed part of a recruit’s training, generally 
speaking, the standard of education in the pre-war army was not 
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high enough to permit the ordinary sepoy being made an N.C.O. 
or V.C.O, in the newly raised units. 

In 1939, the Army in India had not been mechanised. Plans 
had been drawn up, but the training for it had not begun. Hence 
the men were unfamiliar with the handling and maintenance of 
mechanised weapons and transport. In the country as a whole, too, 
there were comparatively few technical workers, for India was then 
a predominantly agricultural country. The demands of the fight¬ 
ing Services had also to compete with those of the civil industries, 
which frequently offered better pay and prospects than the Services 
could afford. All these factors inevitably affected the extent of the 
expansion of the forces in India. 

Another limiting factor was the British belief in the inade¬ 
quacy of suitable potential officers in India, which was put forth 
as a jusiilication for maintaining the numerical preponderance of 
British personnel. The well-educated urban class was only a small 
fraction of the Indian population, and many even from this class 
cither did not come forward or were not deemed suitable for recruit¬ 
ment to the Services. Perhaps “they were not of the leader type”, 
or, maylie, they were associated with political ideas inconvenient 
to the authorities. Moreover, the Indian National Congress, the 
must prominent political urganisatitMi, had dissociated itself from 
the war effort pending a satisfactory agreement witli the Govern¬ 
ment on political issues in the country. The Congress was by far 
the greatest political party in India, and its non-cooperation and 
non-participation in the war effort presumably held back many of 
the best of India’s youth from offering themselves for commission. 
A continuous flow of British personnel, therefore, became necessary 
for the unstinted expansion of the forces in India, without which 
it could not proceed. The very heavy demands on British man- 
p>wer during the numerous set-backs of the war, by depleting this 
source, limited the scope of initial expansion. The supply of equip¬ 
ment improved gradually as the gigantic resources of the United 
States were liarncsscd to the war, but the provision of British officers 
became more and more difficult as the war progressed. 

These were the main factors affecting the expansion of the 
fighting services of India. The country had a vast reserve of man¬ 
power, much of it lieing first class material. But this reserve in¬ 
cluded only a limited proporticxi of potential officers and of poten¬ 
tial mechanics for the complicated equipment of modern warfare. 
Therefore, before the vast manpower was translated into fighting 
men, there were many problems to be solved. 
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CHAPTER V 


Expansion of the Army 


Tlie expansion of the army was vast and far over shadowed ihc 
growth of the other Services, and presented problems which affected 
similarly the two other Services, though in the case of tlie army 
they were on a far larger scale. Moreover, at the end of 1941, re¬ 
cruiting for all the three Services was co-ordinated untler the 
Adjutant General’s Branch at the General Headquarters. Hence 
a study of the history of expansion of the army would give a fair 
general idea of the difficulties involved in a large expansioti of the 
armed forces during a global war. 

The expansion of the army may he divided into three distinct 
phases. The first started with the beginning of the war in Septem¬ 
ber 1939, and closed about April 1940. During these months of the 
“phoney war”. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
did not realise the full implications of the grim struggle into which 
they had entered and, consequently, no large-scale expansion of the 
forces took place in India. The second phase might be said to begin 
about May 1940 and end al)out December 1943. During this 
period, the task facing the British Empire was revealed in all its 
magnitude and the Army in India was expanded from a siretigth 
of about 250,cxK) to nearly 2,o(k>,ooo men. In the third phase, from 
January 1944 to the end of the war in September 1945, there was 
insignificant expansion of the army, but the main problem then was 
largely the maintenance of the huge forces raised. These ])hases 
were not exclusive of each other—^there were inevitable minor over¬ 
lappings—^but the divisions were sufficiently well marked. 


PHASE one: SEPJTEMBER 1939 TO APRU. I940 

Before September 1939, it was obvious that the coming war 
would exceed all previous ones in the fierceness of combats and the 
destruction involved. Dark prophecies were made about the whole¬ 
sale destruction of cities from the air. The strategical picture too 
was serious for the British Empire, for Italy and Japan, the tradi¬ 
tional friends of the British, were in the opposite camp. The course 
of the first few weeks of the war, however, provided a great relief. 
Poland was indeed overrun with lightning rapidity, but no intensive 
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bombing of the cities in Great Britain was attempted, and neither 
Italy nor Japan then took up arms in support of Germany. Through¬ 
out the winter of 1939-40, the war remained almost in a state of 
suspentled animation, except on the sea. The rival armies were 
entrenched behind their respective lines on the Franco-German 
frontier, and either side refrained from air attacks on hostile land 
targets to avoid reprisals. No wonder that the public characterised 
it a “|)honey war", and that the Allied statesmen did not appreciate 
the full gravity of the task before them. 

In the case of India, the opening of the war saw the External 
Defence Troops on their way to the Middle East. Some other units 
had also left India. In September 1939, the Regular Army in India 
totalled about 237, (X)o, including British troops and non-comliatants. 
About 4f)oo troops were theti serving overseas.’ 

Early Development 

I.arge orders for vehicles and inat:hinei*y were placed, in the 
spring of 1939, in anticipation of the sanction of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government to the recommendatitHis of the Cliatfield Committee. 
A start, moreover, liad been made in mechanical transport training. 
On the outbreak of war, though these orders were allowed to stand, 
it was clear that no supplies would be forthcoming for some cotisi- 
derable time. Vehicles w^ere originally to be imported from the 
United Stales and Canada, but His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom had to impose a strict limitation on dollar ex¬ 
change for their own requirements. Consequently, orders were 
placed in Great Britain, but deliveries at the rate of 600 vehicles a 
month were not expected to begin until May 1940. Large-scale 
expansion was therefore rendered difficult owing to these limita¬ 
tions. Moreover, the British Government do not seem, at that stage, 
to have envisaged any large-scale employment of Indian troops out¬ 
side India, which precluded the necessity of any considerable expan¬ 
sion of the Indian Army.* Thus lack of equipment and inadequate 
appreciation of the likely course of war limited early and rapid 
expansion of the armed forces. 

Still, some important work was done. To overcome difficulties 
in the supply of technical personnel, Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
Training School for Artificers at Jubbulpore was expanded to take 
1800 students at a time. The Army in India was short of 500 
officers, and it was at once decided not only to bring the establish¬ 
ment up to full strength but to form a small pool for unforeseen 
requirements. Hence, preliminary steps to conserve and conscript 

* C-in-C*s address to the Defence Advisory Council, August 1941. 

• Letter dated 14 January 1945, from Major-Ceneral Txjckhart to Colonel E. C. V. 
Foucar, File No. 9115. 
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British manpower in India were initiated. A new Officers’ Train¬ 
ing School at Belgaum was opened for British Emergency Coinniis- 
sioned Officers. A plan was at the same time prepared to complete 
the mechanisation programme in two years, instead of tlie five con¬ 
templated by the Chatfield Committee, but C(]iupmcHit difficulties 
led to the cancellation of a large part of this plan. Reservists of 
units which had proceeded overseas were called uj), and an increase 
of recruit strengths in the respective training units was autlioriscd. 

For the protection of vulnerable points etc., fourteen Indian 
Territorial Force battalions were embodied. Indian Stales Forces 
units and a Nepalese contingent were brought into British India. 
These made a substantial addition of over 23 ,chx) to the emhodied 
military forces in British India. Between September 1939 and the 
end of 1940, roughly 22,000 recruits had also been enrolled. Two 
new mountain batteries were rai.sed in replacement of those sent, 
or earmarked for, overseas. Military officers were ap])ointed as 
Fortress Commanders at each of the five defended ports, namelv, 
Karachi, Bombay, Cochin, Madras and Calcutta. Bombay and 
Karachi were protected by fully-manned armaments of hea\'y guns, 
while Calcutta and Madras were allotted four and three 18-poiindcr 
guns respectively, manned hy personnel of the Auxiliary Force 
(India), as an interim measure. The fifth defended port, Cochin, 
had a British regular heavy battery of four 6o-poiinder gims.® 

Apart from the steps outlined above, the system of expanding 
the army in the subsequent years was evolved by May 1940. Firstly, 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom agreed to sanc¬ 
tion new raisings in India to replace all units, other than the 
External Defence Trocjps, which were sent abroad. Tins princijile 
of the automatic replacement of troops (other than the External 
Defence Troops) earmarked for overseas, was consistently adhered 
to in the following years, so that the forces available in India might 
at no time fall below the standard necessary for security. And 
.secondly, the British Government agreed to allot priorities for the 
supply of all e(juipment reejuired by units being raised as replace¬ 
ments in India.* 

In the first phase, therefore, no large expansion took place. It 
was a period of clearing the decks for action. Only the preliminary 


“Quarterly Liaison I-.ctter fnmi the Clilcf of the Imperial General Staff, No. 4 
of 1939, dated 8 Nov. 1939. 

^'liiese principles, which emerged In connection with tlie offer of adcHtioii.'il 
troops by the Government of India, were not agreed to without considerahle 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India. In October 1939, the Government of India offered to make available an 
additional division for the Middle East by April 1940, on the two conditions; 
mentioned in the text above. The offer was not definitely accepted until 5 March 
1940, and correspondence about the provision of equipment and the raising of 
replacements continued even into May 1940, 
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steps were taken by the authorities in India, which facilitated rapid 
expansion later on. On i April 1940, there were 277,648 all ranks 
of the Regular Army in India, while 23,581 men of the Regular 
Army were serving overseas.® Tlie embodied strength of the Indian 
Territorial Force units totalled 9,787 : the Nepalese contingent num¬ 
bered 8,204, Indian States Forces were 

in British India. 

PHASE 'rwo: may 1940 to December 1943 

The second phase of the Indian Army’s expansion covered the 
most ernrial years of the w^ar. The invasion of Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium hy Germany, the fall of France and the entry 
of Italy into the war—al) followed in quick succession within the 
period of a couple of hectic months. After June 1940, it became 
necessary not only to provide forces to repel an apprehended Soviet 
attack on Afglianistan or India hut also to pour reinforcements into 
the Middle Fast and Africa. liater, with the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harhour and Malaya in December 1941, the magnitude of 
the Allied task was fully revealed—the picture was then complete. 
Naturally, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom had 
to modify radically their earlier policy regarding expansion of the 
Army in India. When the mist of illusions had cleared and full- 
steam ahead was ordered, the expansion in India attained immense 
proportions. 

Plan and the hcfjdnning of major expansion 

Tlie Russo-German Pact of August 1939 postulated peace and 
friendship between the two parties, and left either of them free to 
use their forces elsewhere. The German forces marched against the 
“Western Democracies”, and it was feared that the Russian forces 
might he launched against Afghanistan and ultimately India. 
Numerous German agents in co-operation with Soviet representatives, 
were reported to he working in Afglianistan, undermining the stabi¬ 
lity of the King’s Government and British influence in that coun¬ 
try. Traditional British policy was naturally disturbed by this; 
for then it was more important than ever to have a strong and 
friendly Government at Kabul to preserve the peace of the frontier 
and allow the full resources of India to lie employed against the Axis 
Powers. The British Government, therefore, decided that the inte¬ 
grity of Afghanistan must be maintained, and its Government sup¬ 
ported by all means possible. This decision led to the Plan for the 
Assistance of Afghanistan, known briefly as Plan “A”, which was 


* Quarterly Strenf^th Return of the Armed Forces in India, 
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prepared by the General Staff in India and submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in May 1940. 

The Plan provided for the employment of a Field Army of one 
armoured division (composed of one armoured and two motor 
brigades) and five infantry divisions.® Three of these divisions were 
to l)e on the higher scale and two on the lower scale of mechanisa¬ 
tion. There was to be an additional brigade on the lower scale. 
Force troops and base and lines of communication units were also 
included. 

It was estimated that the implementing of these measures would 
absorb the entire resources of India for at least a year and would 
represent its maximum and most useful war effort on the military 
side. Although designed primarily to upliold the Britisli policy 
towards Afghanistan, these preparations would nevertheless he 
available for rendering assistance to His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom in the conduct of war in oilier theatres, and 
would be an addition to the Imperial war effort as a whole, in the 
event of these forces not lieing rec|uired on the Indian frontier. 

It was emphasised by tlie Government of India that the pro¬ 
posed new forces could be made ready only by the spring of 1941 
on c:ert.ain conditions. These were laid down as below; ^ 

{a) An immediate start be made; 

(ft) The serious administrative delays inseparable from con¬ 
stant reference to His Majesty’s Government for sanction 
to individual measures be eliminated : 

(c) Extensive resort to improvisation be made in India to 
ensure the maximum use of a) I local resources and eijuip- 
nient without taking undue risks ; 

(d) A certain amount, but not a great quantity, of armaments 
and technical equipment be made available to India by 
His Majesty’s Government; and 

(e) India should be allotted sufficient dollars for the pur¬ 
chase in America of its minimum re(|uiremcnts, parti 
cularly for Mechanical Transport. 

Great stress was laid on the last condition. In May ic;4o, the 
American market was not open to India, and without an adequate 
supply of motor vehicles all efforts for expansion were Ixuind to 
be largely nugatory. 

On 24 May 1940, the Secretary of State agreed to the adoption 


• Of the fifteen infantry brigades required to make up the five infantry divisions, 
twelve had to be raised while three were available in India, .as also the additional 
unattached brigade mentioned in the Plan. The armoured division, of course, 
had to be rai.sed too. See also page 60. 

'Telegram No. 1046 dated 17 Mav 1940, from the Governor-General to the 
Secretary of State for India, 
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of the immediate measures for implementing Plan ‘A'. The ques¬ 
tion of dollar exchange, however, remained to be examined by the 
Treasury. Thus was launched the first major scheme for the expan¬ 
sion of the Army in India. 

Ratswg of Forces for Plan 

On 21 May 1940, the Coinniandcr-in-Chief issued a directive 
laying down the new policy towards Afghanistan and outlining the 
forces required and the methods of raising them.® According to it, 
some units were to he drawn from available sources; others were 
to be newly formed. Generally s|)eaking, the net additional forces 
to be raised were®: — 

(a) Eightce<i infantry battalions, 

(fe) Two field regiments of artillery, 

(c) Sappers and Miners and signal units for six divisions, 

(d) One mobile brigade (truck-l)orne), 

(f?) About one hundred Mechanical Transport Sections, total¬ 
ling about 3,(KK) veliicles, with a repairs organisatif)n for 
them, 

(/) Headquarters and Base organisations for the whole force, 

(g) Medical and supply arrangements for the whole force, 
and 

(/i) A considerable expansion of schools, particularly for the 
specialised arms. 

Inter alia, two field artillery regiments were to be raised on 
a horsed basis if tractors could not be made available. Full use 
was also to be made of the existing pieces of equipment and 
personnel in India. To obtain the maximum efficiency of new 
units in the shortest possible time, existing units were to be ‘milked’ 
of trained personnel. This applied not only to infantry, but also 
to artillery, engineers, signals, medical and transport units, and 
implied that the existing units would be in a fluid state for some 
months to come. 

Plan ‘A’ required a force of sixteen infantry brigades, of which 
four were readily available and twelve had to be found somehow. 
It was proposed to find these 36 additional infantry battalions as 
follows: — 

{a) Nine battalions then being raised in replacement of the 
battalions of the 5th Indian Division, at that time pre¬ 
paring for service overseas; 

(&) Nine battalions to be replaced in regular garrisons by 
■ Defence of India, Plan of 1940, 

•Telegram No. 1046 d^^ed 17 May 1940, from the Governor-General to the 
Secretary of State for India, London. 
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Indian States Forces, Nepalese, or Indian Territorial 
Force battalions; 

(c) Eighteen new battalions to be raised, but these were not 
to be employed under Plan ‘A*. The principle to be 
observed in raising and locating tliem was that, as far 
as possible, they would be employed on Internal Security 
duties (having only a low standard of annanient), thereby 
releasing fully trained and etjuipped units to form the 
new brigades. 

Personnel requirements included considerable numbers for 
anti-aircraft defence, and the raising of an 01 )server Corps. 

In estimating the requirements for tlie additional laml forces 
provision was made for; — 

(a) War wastage of personnel wliich might extend finally to 
an all-round figure of 66% of the strength threnvn iitto 
battle. In the first instance, the usual 33% of the 
strength would be held in readiness as replacemeni, hut 
experience indicated that additional men were likely to 
be required in case of prolonged active warfare.’*’ 

(h) Expansion of Schools and Training Establishtnents. 

(c) Increase of war reserves. This was to be efTecied without 
going back on any existing commitments witli His 
Majesty’s Government. 

(d) Calling up for training of six and a half battalions of 
the Indian States Forces. 

The recent fighting in Europe had emphasised the importance 
of aircraft, anti-aircraft weapons, and armoured forces. But limita¬ 
tions of equipment and technical personnel had prohibited inclusion 
of as high a proportion of these arms in India as was desirable. 
India was very short of guns and howitzers, and the situation in the 
United Kingdom was little better. Every existing gun in India had 
to be employed, and many were made available only by being 
withdrawn from the units of the Auxiliary Force (India) and 
Frontier Posts, Royal Artillery. Additional artillery units under 
Plan ‘A’ were to be raised when guns and equipment were available. 

Since the air force and the military equipment required from 
the United Kingdom were not then available, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment asked for the preparation of an Interim Plan of Assistance to 
Afghanistan, such plan to be based on the resources available in 
India. This Interim Plan was issued in July 194^, and contemplated 
the defence of the frontier with local offensives, where circumstances 
permitted and suitable forces were available. At the same time, 
'•C-in-C's Directive, 21 May 1940, 
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Plan 'A' remained the basis of long-term planning; but the raising 
of the line of communication units and the expansion of base instal¬ 
lations were deferred, except in the case of units which required a 
considerable period of training and such installations as were neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance, on the frontier, of troops other than the 
Frontier Defence units and the Frontier Defence Reserve. 

The New Divisions 

Under Plan ‘A’, the 6th, 9th and loth Divisions were to be 
formed on the higher scale of mechanisation, the 7th and 8th Divi¬ 
sions and the additional infantry brigade on the lower scale. On 
9 July 1940, the Commandcr-in-Chief laid down the organisation 
of the 31st Indian Armoured Division to be formed under Plan 
‘A\ At the same time, he directed the framing of preliminary 
details for the raising of a second armoured division. These pro¬ 
posals, it was believed, would involve the raising of additional 
Indian and British cavalry regiments and the employment of one 
Indian States Forces regiment. In the event of a third armoured 
division eventually being needed, it was considered necessary to 
employ more Indian States Forces regiments. In October the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf ordered the raising of the second armoured 
division. 

Between 20 June and 15 November 1940 no less llian thirty-five 
new battalions of infantry were raised. 

The provision of equipment in ig40 

The difficulty of providing equipment at this point for the 
expanding army in India is revealed by the correspondence bet¬ 
ween the Secretary of State for India and the Government of India. 
Non-delivery of vehicles ordered from the United Kingdom and 
the urgent despatch of ancillary units from India to the Middle 
East, had delayed the preparation of complete formations. It was 
therefore stressed that India was dependent mainly on His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom for its supply of equipment, 
and unless that was forthcoming, only limited and ill-equipped 
forces might take the field. In a telegram, dated 7 August 1940, 
the Secretary of State informed the Government of India that 
‘Vhile everything possible is being done to obtain your equipment, 
immediate prospects arc not good.”“ The Government of India 
had to point out in reply that “our offers of troops are in fact worth¬ 
less and misleading unless His Majesty's Government can produce 
the equipment.”'^ The situation was summed up by the Secretary 

“ Telegram No. 4520 from Secretary of State to Defence Department, India. 

‘•Telegram No. 2182 dated 9 August 1940, front Defence Department, India, to 
Secretary of St.-itc for India, 
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of State in a telegram in October, saying that, “E(|iiipinent for 
training and in compliance with your other outslanding demands 
will, it is hoped, be released in monthly instalments from now on. 
So many factors including effect of enemy air action gotern (juanti- 
ties which can be released that forecasts cannot be given. While 
every effort will be made lo provide eijiiipmcnt in time, it is realised 
that lack of eriuipmcnt may he delaying factor in readiness of troops 
for overseas.”^'** 

In October 1940, Major General T. J. Hutton, Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff, was sent to the United Kingtiom to explain the 
expansion programme. He pressed for a (|uota of arms attd ecpiip- 
ment and for providing the retjuisite number of hritish officers and 
other ranks. At the end of November ultimately, the British 
Government agreed to allot to India a (piota of 10% of the monthly 
produclicHi of arms and e<juipment, except anti-tank guns." IVr- 
sonnel requirements were to be met as soon as shipping was available 
for it. The 10% quota, however, was given only as a guide or an 
approximation, the actual deliveries depending on the industrial 
situation consetjueni on air raids from month to moiuli. 

Summary of Expansion hi 1^40 

After April 1940, recruiting increased rapidly. In March of 
that year, only 2,198 non-tcchnical men were enlisted, while in July, 
the figure rose to 2o,iyo(), Thereafter, the average iiKHUhly intake 
of non-technical personnel kept aljovc i7,ckk). Iktween May and 
December 1940, the strength of the Regular Army had increased 
by over 16^,000, In India and overseas it now totalled 417.704 
officers and men, 

OFFER OF l’R(K>PS TO H.M.C;. IN I 94 f) 

In August-Scptcml)er 1940, the Government of India otlcrcd to 
prepare four infantry divisions and one armoured division tor service 
overseas, if His Majesty’s Government in the U-nited Kingdom 
would provide the etiuipinent. On 26 Scptemlier the oiler was 
accepted and the four infantry divisions were to be distributed as 
follows: — 

(a) One division,—May 1941—Malaya. 

(h) One division,—^July 1941—^Basra, complementary and in 
conjunction with 

(c) Two divisions,—between August and Septcml)er 1941— 
Irac}, to complete a corps of three divisions. 

dated 1,S October 1940 from Secretary of 

dated 14 November 1940 and No. 8189/WS 
of State for India to Defence Dejm, India. 


Telegram, D.D.Dy. No. 7226/WS 
State for India to Defence Deptt, India. 

** Telegrams D.D.Dy. No. 8I7.3/WS 
dated 14 November 1940 from Secretary 
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Ancillary units were to be raised simultaneously with the divi¬ 
sions, details for these being arranged directly with the Commands 
concerned. 

However, the British Government did not accept the armoured 
division oflFered, as the provision of cruiser and light wheeled tanks 
might interfere with the armament programme in the Uniteil 
Kingdom. In lieu of the armoured division, India was retjuested 
to prepare one Motor Cavalry Brigade, probably for the Middle 
Kast, and to hold another infantry division in reserve.’*’ 

In reply the Commander-in-Cliief informed His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment in the United Kingdom that the fifth infantry division 
re([uired by them would not be ready before the middle of 1942, 
at the earliest. For the rest, the divisions were to be in readiness 
on tlie following dates’ 


9th Division 
10th Division 
8th Division 
6th Division 


May 1941 
July 1941 
October 1941 
December 1941 


These divisions had formed part of the Field Army required 
iHider Plan ‘A\ But when they were earmarked for roles outside 
India, fresh forces had to be raised in their place. If the 7th l^ivi* 
sion, held in reserve, was retjuired to go overseas, another division 
would be required for India. The new arrangements also entailed 
the raising of the 8th Division from the lowxr to the higher scale 
of meclianisation. 


THE NEW PLAN 

Apart from the four new divisions to be raised in 1941 in re¬ 
placement of those earmarked for overseas, additional troops were 
retjuired under a new Plan of Defence. Russia was still believed to 
threaten Afghanistan, and war with Japan was drawing nearer. In 
March 1941, therefore, a Plan for the Defence of India was drawn 
up. Apart from the Frontier Defence and Frontier Defence Reserve 
forces, the Plan provided for a Field Army of four higher scale 
divisions, one lower scale division and one heavy armoured brigade. 
Artillery was to be substantially increased. The new Plan involved 
raising one of the divisions from the lower to the higher scale of 
mechanisation, and the higher scale divisions were to be brought 
up to three regiments of artillery apiece. 

Telegram No, 5801 dated 26 Sept. 1940 from Secretary of State for India to 
Secretary, Defence Deptt, India. 

“G. S. Branch Memorandum: **Short Summary of the 1941 Expansion 
Scheme ..." 
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The Demand for Troops increases 

The need for more troops for the 1941 Plan, for new units for 
guard and line of communication duties in India and overseas and 
for the custody of the large number of Italian prisoners of war sent 
to India, had grown rapidly. Fourteen garrison battalions, for 
example, were reejuired for guarding the prisoners of war : sixteen 
British infantry battalions, thirteen Indian infantry battalions and 
thirty-five garrison companies were recjuircd for Internal Security 
duties ; and four armoured regiments, three British and six Indian 
infantry battalions, were additioiTial requirements for the 1941 Plan.^' 
Further employment of Indian States Forces and Indian Territorial 
Force battalions was resorted to, and garrison battalions comprising 
ex-soldiers and men of low categories were formed. During the year 
1941, the Indian Territorial Force battalions were disembodied and 
re-formed as regular units, the larger portion of the men re-enlisting 
in them. The remaining men were transferred to garrison and 
similar units. This step brought to the Regular Army a valuable 
addition of trained men. 

In addition to meeting tbe demands for Iracf, India sent a 
brigade group to Burma in March 1941. Despatched mi tbe initia¬ 
tive of India herself, the brigade group was a very valualilc addition 
to the limited forces in Burma. 

Administrative troops, particularly transportation units, were 
required by the Iratj forces. Apart from Ira(|, transportation units 
were also required in North Africa, and a general reserve was to 
be retained for possible requirements elsewhere. Previous plans 
based on the utilisation of civilian transportation services having 
proved impracticable, it was proposed that India should provide 
units to relieve demands on British manpower. Hence the target 
for the raising of transportation units was fixed at 2^000 troops, 
exclusive of reinforcements and wastage, which had to be completed 
within a period of 18 months. The difficulty which then faced was 
the small proportion of skilled personnel a^’ailable. 

Continued Shortage of Equipiueftt 

To achieve their object of the enlargement of the lorce, in 
January 1941, the Government of India asked for accelerated ship¬ 
ments of equipment and an increase on the 10% (junta, as the stocks 
in India were completely exhausted. But at the end of the month, 
the War Office replied that no increase in the ejuota was possible 
but that the releases for the preceding October and November were 
just leaving England. 

The position then had become so serious that on 5 April 1(941, 

"For full details regarding the disposition of troops for the defence of India 
in 1941, see Appendix 6. 
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the Government of India telegraphed that certain forces which had 
been asked for were not fit to leave India and, that unless anti-air¬ 
craft and anti-tank units were provided, the Government of India 
would not agree to the despatch of a force, if it was likely to lie 
engaged with an enemy equipped on modern lines or likely to be 
subjected to air attacks on any appreciable scale. 

Shortage of Officers 

For expansion purposes it was essential to get back to India 
officers with war experience and to restrict the flow' from India of 
officers other than those essential for Indian formations overseas. 
Accordingly in June 1941, the (ieneral Headquarters addressed the 
Commands in the Middle East, Irac] and Singapore, making certain 
suggesticMis to limit the employment of tlie officers of the Indian 
army. In October, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff was in¬ 
formed that by the end of 1941 the deficiency in officers and cadets 
to be furnished by the United Kingdom would be, officers 2,820 and 
cadets 670. Unless these were sent out in November, India would 
be uiial)le to send troops to Iraq or elsewhere in 1942. India was 
not prepared to put into the field units with serious deficiencies in 
officers or with oflicers who did not speak the language of their 


RAISINGS IN 1941 

It was then calculated that fifty new infantry battalions were 
recjuired to effect replacements and implement the new Defence 
Plan. Fhirty-six battalions were required for the four new divisions, 
three battalions were to replace the British battalions in the 9tb, 
10th and 6tJi Divisions, three battalions were to relieve cavalry regi¬ 
ments on Internal Security duties, four battalions were to provide 
motorised infantry, and four were spare against future commit¬ 
ments.*® 

The eighteen cavalry regiments then in existence were to be 
augmented by raising seven new units and mechanising one Indian 
States Forces Regiment. All these w'cre to provide units for the 
armoured formations, the motor brigade asked for by the British 
Government, and light armoured regiments for the divisions pro¬ 
ceeding overseas and forming on the liighcr scale in India. During 
the year, it was also decided to form an armoured corps of three 
armoured divisions, the third armoured division being raised in 1942. 

Telegram No. 16208, dated 27 Octolier 1941, from “Armindia** to 
“Troopers”. 

G.S. Branch Memorandum, Short Summary of 1941 Expansion Scheme and 
an outline plan for the Replacement Programme in 1941. 
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Expansion of the artillery depended largely on the receipt of 
guns and personnel from the United Kingdom. Practically all base, 
line of communication and non-divisional units for the Plan of 1941 
had to be raised afresh. This was due to the accelerated despaicli 
early in 1941 of nearly all existing units of these types to Jra(|. 'Hiis 
created a serious situation in India, since all available resources had 
been applied to the mobilisation of the divisions .sent to Iracp and 
it was necessary to mobilise many more base, line of comm unu a l ion 
and force units. The Chief of the General Staff Liaison Letter, dated 
17 July 1941, reported that “The acceleration of this Force can be 
said to have delayed the training of units in India and the raising 
of new units by about 3 to 4 months'’. 

As in 1940, the nucleus of new units was formed by “milking*' 
the existing units, but fewer trained men were available and more 
raw hands had to be drafted into these new units. 

794/ Effort Summarised 

During the year 1941, live new infantry divisions in all were 
formed (14th, 17th, 19th, 20th and 34th), and one (the 32ndj Indian 
armoured division. 

At the end of the year the strength of the Regular Army in 
India and overseas was only just below 9 (K),(mk)."“ Recruiting ligmvs 
continued to rise both for technical and non-technical men. In the 
early months, the average intake for noiMechnical recruits was abotit 
19,000, but June inarkecl a sharp increase. 


OFFER Ol' TROOI’S FOR 1942 

On 5 May 1941, the Government of India informed the Sci re* 
tary of State for India that if the outstanding orders for eiiuipmcni 
and demands for personnel were fulfilled there would be in readiness 
in India, by the latter part of 1942, one armoured division atid lour 
higher scale infantry divisions, not then earmarked for overseas biii 
intended for the defence of India.^^ The ability to make some or 
all of these formations available for service overseas depended upon 
their prompt replacement. Hence the Government of fndia rlesired 
to begin the planning for production, placing of orders lor e([uijnuent 
and vehicles, and to take initial steps for recruitment and training ol 
personnel, especially officers and technical personnel. It was anti 
cipated that this additional expansion when completed would raise 
the strength of the army to a million and a half men in India an<l 
overseas, and would probably represent the maximum effort wlucb 

Quarterly Strength Return of the Amted Forces in 
‘‘Telegram, D.D.Dy. 6019/WS dated 5 May 1941 , from Viccif»y lo Seen tary 
of State for India. 
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might he produced and inaintaincd. The offer was subject to the 
wariiiiig that this further expansion would involve extensive 
demands on the United Kingdom for personnel and ecpiij^inent. For 
British units included in the target of four infantry and one 
armoured division, 1820 British officers and 40,900 British other 
ranks were rc<|uired, while 7,700 British officers and 17,150 British 
other ranks were needed for the British element always includetl 
in Indian iinits."“ 

On 24 May 1941, the Secretary of State for India replied that 
the oiler of live divisions in 1942 would he a tremendous asset and 
that if they were fully ecjnipped, they would he of the greatest value 
against the German threat to Asia."*' The equipment situation 
should not he a serious difficulty by the middle of 1942, although 
tlic personnel situation then w^as grave and would become increasing¬ 
ly so. It would probably he necessary to break up a British division 
to iiieei India's demands for personnel. In August, His Majesty's 
Goveinnicnt in the United Kingdom sanctioned the expansion pro¬ 
gramme contemplated for 1942. It was added that every effort 
would he made to furnish the retiiiisite British element but no 
guarantee of full numbers was forthcoming. 

I’JIK EXPANSION I'LAN FOR 1 942 

To release for service overseas the divisions raised in 1941, five 
new divisions, including a third armoured division, were to be formed 
in 1942. The main units were as follows 

Seven regiments Indian Armoured Corps. 

Nineiy-five infantry battalions. 

Twenty-five regiments Indian Artillery. 

One hundred eighty-seven Engineer units, 

I'hirtcen major Signal units. 

One hundred fifty General Transport companies, R.I.A.S.C. 

One hundred seventy Medical units. 

One hundred Workshop companies. 

Twenty-one Labour battalions. 

Allowing for wastage the prograniine contemplated a total recruit¬ 
ment of about 600,000 men. The new divisions were to be the 23rd, 
25tb, 28th and 36th Divisions and the 43rd Indian Armoured 
Division. 

” Telegram D.D.Dy. No. 8510/WS dated 12 July 1941, from the Governor- 
Gcticial to the Secretary of Slate for India, London. 

Telegram D.D.Dy. No. 6751 /WS from Secretary of State to Defence Dciiart- 
ment, India. 

Telegram No. 5966 dated 15 December 1941, from Defence Department, New 
Delhi, to the Secretary of State for India, London. 

43 Indian Armoured Division was disbanded in 1943. 
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liy 1942, there was not the same diificulty in su[)[)lying equip¬ 
ment, but the provision of personnel for further expansion was not 
so easy. Britislt production increased after the Baltic of Britain, 
while a swelling stream of supplies poured fortli from tlie United 
States. The British manpower situation, on the other liand, was far 
worse after so many sanguinary battles. India could still get all the 
recruits she needed, hut their quality was falling low - the cream 
had been skimmed already. Shortage of tlie British elemeiu in 
Indian formations was also serious. About fifty cadets were selected 
every month for commissions from the ranks of the British units 
in India. But by the end of 1942, this source too was drying up, 
the remaining British other ranks being largely unsuiialde for Indiig 
converted into oflicers. Many suitable British non-conmiissioned 
officers were in extra regimental employ, but they could not be 
released for commissioning because cllicient and politically reliable 
Indian clerks were not available to replace them. I'urihcr reinl’orc e- 
ments from the United Kingdom were not expected, since the 
British manpower ceiling for India had already been iixed and the 
situation in Britain did not permit of its being increased.'' * 

This shortage of British personnel limited further expansion 
and might have allected tlie efficiency of the new units. Expan¬ 
sion, however, ctHitinued and the calls on India's own inadeciuaie 
resources of skilled men grew heavier. The provision of these men 
and the additional training recpiired for inferior material slowed 
down progress. 

Co-ordination of Recruiting for all Services 

Due to the inc:reasing difficulty of securing suitable recruits for 
technical and other jobs in all the three Services, the conln*! of le- 
cruiting for all the armed forces was entrusted to the Adjutam 
Generars Branch (Recruiting Directorate) at the General 1 lead- 
quarters, at the end of 1941. In 1942 this co-ordination of effort 
justified itself. The staffs of all the three Services worked in cl»)se 
liaison, and the competition that was never entirely climinaied 
when separate organisations were at work on the same task, was 
removed. Having regard to the growing shortage of manpower ol 
the essential types this step was most timely and of the highest 
importance, and it helped in augmenting the intake. 

RAISINGS IN 1942 

Five divisions were raised during the yc;ar, including the 43rd 
Indian Armoured Division. Due to tlie entry of Japan into the war 

■“Telegram No. 60742, dated 28 December 1941, Itohi “Troo])crs’' to 
“Annindia”. 
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in December 1941, the expansion plan for 1943 had been initially 
somewhat disorganised. Troops under training had to be hurried 
to Malaya and Burma, and improvisation of additional formations 
for the defence of India had to be undertaken. The divisions raised 
finally were not all which had been planned originally. Tlie 43rd 
Armoured Division and ihe 23rd and 25th Infantry Divisions were 
formed as planned. Tiie 36th Division could not be raised ; instead, 
the 26th and 39th Divisions were formed of independent brigades 
withdrawn from Burma and some stray battalions which had been 
despatched to Singapore but had not reached there before the city 
fell. Tlie i7ih Division, moreover, was reconstituted after its with¬ 
drawal from the Burma campaign. 

Summary of Expansion in ig42 

The year 1942 was a period of all-out expansion necessitated by 
the gravity of the Russian situation and the resounding successes of 
the Japanese in the cast. Recruitment continued briskly and bore 
gratifying results. At the end of the year, Indian ground troops 
totalled 1,827,521 men in India and overseas, including: 

British army units in India ... ... 115,602 

Indian army units in India and abroad ... 1,546,468 

Indian States Forces and other auxiliary troops 153,488. 


EXPANSION PLANS FOR I943 

Plans for 1943 were set on foot early, the outline of the target 
for this year being telegraphed to the Secretary of State for India 
in December 1941. The proposals visualised an increase of 240,0(^0 
men in the strength of the Indian troops, but it was clearly stated 
that its implementation would depend very largely on the timely 
availability of the required strength of officers, cadets, and British 
personnel of wliich at least 10,000 would be necessary.®® The pro¬ 
gramme covered the formation of one complete standard division 
togeilier with non-divisional and line of cfimmiinication troops, one 
airborne division comprising one parachute and one airborne 
brigade; and one heavy armoured brigade. There were also to be 
raised five field regiments of artiUcry, seven anti-tank regiments, 
and ten light anti-aircraft regiments. Personnel was to be found 
also for 308 static light anti-aircraft guns and 134 static heavy anti¬ 
aircraft guns. Engineer units included five Pioneer battalions, and 
non-divisional engineer units for two divisions. Numerous new 

*• Telegram DJ).Dy. No. 14656/WS dated 26 Dec. 1941, from Viceroy to 
Secretary of State for India. 
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Signal, Supply and Transport, Transportation, Medical, and 
Ordnance units were also contemplated.-^ 

The Plans Modified 

However, during 1942 the situation had altered substantially ; 
manpower situation was getting more and more dilTiciilt, both in 
India and the United Kingdom. Classes with the re(|iiired technical 
aptitude and intelligence had hecMi depleled owing to the immense 
demands of a war extending over three years. The c(jui[)inent 
position too wms unsatisfactoly for the moment, due to grievous 
losses in the Battle of the Atlantic. Tanks and weapons were accumu¬ 
lating in the United States, but there was not enough shipping to 
carry them to India across the seas. In September 1942, tlierefore, 
the War Department of the Government of India informed tlu* 
Secretary of State for India that “Diversion of tanks to Mideast, 
heavy losses at sea, the delays in shi])ping tanks from U.S.A., now 
aggravated by proposed cut in shipping, have seriously alTecied rate 

*M0eiails of the various unirs were .ns follows: — 

Signals 

Five Mobile Wireless Sections Ty|je ‘B*; 

One Special Wireless Group; 

One Headquarters Signals; 

Two Operating Sections; 

Two Tclegrapii Operating Sections; 

Two Heavy Wireless Sections; 

Two Light Wireless Sections; 

Two Despatch Rider Sections; 

One Technical Maintenance Section ; 

Two Construction Sections; 

Two Permanent Line Maintenance Sections; 

Four Air Support Control Signals; 

Two Corps Signals; 

Eight Infantry Battalion Signals. 

Supply and Transport 

180 General Purpose Transport Coys; 

Supply and Transport non-divisional units (less General PiirjHKsc 'I'lansport 
Coys) for four Standard Divisions. 

Transportation 

Tliree Headquarters Railway C^msiruction and Maintenance Gps. 

One Survey, One Construction and nine Maintenance Railway Coys. 

llircc Headquarters Railway Ojxrrating Groups : 

Niue Railway Operating Coys ; 

Three Headquarters Railway Signal Coys; 

Six Line Maintenance Sections; 

Two Railway Workshop Coys; 

Four Transportation Stores Coys; 

One Headquarters Dock Group; 

Six Docks Operating Coys; 

One Dock Maintenance Coy. 

Medical 

Medical non-Divisional units for four standard Divisions (less British (General 
Hospital) with Two Indian General Hosjiitals in place ol. one in each case. 

Ordnance 

Eighty Mobile Workshop Coys; Twelve Mobile Cinemas; 

One Base Cinema; One Base Ammunition Depot: 

One Advance Base Ammunition Depot; One Base Ordnance Depot; 

One Advance Base Ordnance Depot, and miscellaneous administrative units 
for four Standard Divisions, 
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at which Armoured Formations in India can be trained and equip¬ 
ped. This fact together with the necessity for incorporating lessons 
of recent fighting in Mideast into organisation of Indian Armoured 
Formations, certain training difficulties due to lowered standard of 
war-lime recruits, and the impossibility of training converted Indian 
Infantry under long period, has necessitated reorganisation of 
Armoured Formations in India.""* The new heavy armoured 
brigade was not to be raised, the three British units allotted for it 
from tlie United Kingdom being ojhcrwise utilised in the new 
organisation. 

On 4 December 1942, the Secretary of State for India was again 
informed that the programme must be further modified. This was 
due to the shortage of Britisli manpower, particularly in Signals, to 
a lack of Indian recruits of appro])riatc categories, and to the neces¬ 
sity, previously unforeseen, of providing ancillary units for com¬ 
bined operations and making available suitable Indian manpower 
both to tlic Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force. Conse- 
(jiiently all available assets in 1943 be devoted “to meet the 

immetliate very heavy call for I., of C and administrative units both 
in Assam and Kastern Bengal and to prepare for the future calls 
for such units w'hich any oflcMisive into Burma will entail”.®* 

By the end of 1943 in India, there was an acute shortage of 
available men of high standard of intelligence and initiative, neces¬ 
sary for a mechanised force. Rut the demand for such men was 
increasing wltli the decline in the intake of personnel from the 
United Kingdom. It was therefore decided to amalgainatc. the 32nd 
and 43rd Indian Armoured Divisions to form the 44th Indian 
Armoured Division which was effected in February 1943. Three 
Royal Armoured Corps regiments were thrown out by the amalgama¬ 
tion and reverted to infantry from which they had only recently 
been drawai for conversion. 

The formation of an airborne division proposed in the expan¬ 
sion plan for 1943, was subject to the availability of a parachute 
brigade from the Middle East theatre, and was consequently delayed. 
Still, a skeleton Divisional IIcad(|uarters was created and detailed 
planning was carried out for raising the airborne division. 

MAJOn POUCY DECISIONS 

The year 1943 the implementation of several major policy 
decisions, viz.: 

(^/) the institution of the South-East Asia Command and the 
Eleventh Army Group, 

No. 4215 dated 12 Sep. 1942, from Governor-General (War Depart¬ 
ment, India) to Secretary of State for India. 

“‘'Tclcpram No. 5769 dated 4 December 1942, from Governor-General India to 
Secretary of State for India. 
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(b) the institution of the Special Force, 

(c) the institution of training formations, 

(d) the formation of Indian Electrical and Mcchanital Engi¬ 
neers and Indian Army Medical Corps. 

The SoiillhEasl Asia Command (S.E.A.C.) 

With effect from the midnight of 15/16 November 1943, 
forces comprising the Fourteenth Army and Ceylon Army Cont- 
niand including the /Vnehorages of Addii Atoll, Diego Garcia, and 
Cocos, were transferred to the Command of Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander South-East Asia (S.A.C.S.I'.A.), The new South-East Asia 
Command was created by the Combined Chiefs of Staffs, Washing¬ 
ton, as an Allied organisation for prosecuting the war against Japan 
in the Burma-Malaya theatre. It was an independent, f)urelv opera¬ 
tional command, and obtained most of its re(|uiremcnis of muni¬ 
tions and men from the India Command, with which close liaison 
was maintained. 

Special Force 

The S[)ecial Force, also called l^>ng Range Penetration Grotip, 
was a body of Iiand-picked troops specially trained and ecpiipped 
to operate well behind the Japanese lines in the forests of Ihirma. 
Conceived and led by Brigadier O. C. Wingate, tltcy had been tried 
out in minor operations early in 1943. 'Fheir s|>ectacu]ar success 
led His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom to decide in 
favour of a considerable increase in these troops lor tlie operations 

in 1943-44- 

India’s policy on I..R.P. Groups was outlined in a telegram from 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Chiefs of Staff on 19 August 1943. 
He pointed out that a large increase in such (houps would necessitate 
the provision of additional air transport stpiadrons l)cforc the end 
of 1943 and further strain on the already inailcf|uatc lines of com 
munication. It would involve the breaking up of the yoth British 
Division, one Indian division, and the disorganisation of a third 
division. 

However, this view was overruled, and in October a Special 
Force Headquarters under the Central Coniniand was opened at 
Gtvalior for the training, organisation and administration of all 
Ti.R.P. Brigades. They comprised: 

{a) two Indian brigades to each of which was added an extra 
British infantry battalion and additional Royal Engineers 
and Medical detachments, 

(ft) a West African Brigade Group, 

(c) an American L.R.P, Group (5307 Provisional Regiment), 
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{{!) the 70th Division, each lirigade consisting of four British 
infantry battalions or their equivalent. For this addi¬ 
tional troops v^rere found from other sources, e.g. three 
artillery regiments, a recce regiment, two British infantry 
battalions and two R.A.C. Regiments. 

Head(]uarters was formed from the resources available with the 
70th Division as also from the personnel sent or to he sent from 
tlie United Kingdom. The more important appointments were 
duplicated to allow planning and training to proceed uninterrupted. 
The formation of these L.R.P. Groups necessitated the employment 
of considerable personnel from sources outside the formations direct¬ 
ly concerned. Men of a high standard of physical fitness and of 
otherwise suitable '‘toughness” were required, and their selection 
involved not only weeding out of unsuitable men from the consti¬ 
tuent units of the L.R.P. Groups but also milking of units from 
which additional men were taken. 

Institution of Training Division, The policy to form two 
training divisions was accepted during the summer of 1943, hut 
the divisions were not completed, organised, or functioning as such 
until October 1943. The divisions concerned were the 14th Indian 
Di\'ision, withdrawn from Arakan, and the 39th Indian Light 
Division. They were allotted training areas near Chindwara and 
Roorkee. 

The functions of these training formations need not he discussed 
here r**” hut their inception was a landmark in the training policy 
and without precedent in the history of the Indian army. At the 
same time, a British brigade was constituted a training brigade for 
British infantry and was located in Budni (Bhopal State), early in 
November 1943. 

J,E,M.E, and LA.M,C, 

Both these important new Corps were formed during the year. 
The Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers was 
formed in India on the lines of the R.E.M.E. in the British army.** 
To begin with, the new Corps was entrusted with the engineering 
duties of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

The other new Corps, the Indian Army Medical Corps, em¬ 
bodied the existing members of the Indian Medical Department 
and the Indian Hospital Corps.*® Some members of the Indian 
Medical Service were also seconded for duty with the new I.A.M.C 

*“ For details regarding lYaining see W.D.H. Head 5. 

” Telegram No. 6044 dated 19 Dec. 1942, from Governor-General, to Secretary 
of State for India. 

** Telegram No. 1194 dated 6 March 1943, from Governor-General to Secretary 
of State, and telegram No. 4747 dated 13 March 1943, from Secretary of State to 
Governor-General, 
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Summary of Expansion in 

Although recruitment continued on an extensive scale through¬ 
out the year, it was obvious that the peak had been left behind. 
Most of the units raised were for the undeveloped line of com¬ 
munication on the eastern frontier, and airborne or specialised units. 
On 1 January 1944, the total strength of the Army in India and 


overseas was: 2.362,156 indiiding 

British Army ... ... ... 17^.32^ 

Indian Army ... ... ... 

Auxiliary Forte (India) ... ... 17,687 

Irregular ... ... ... 29,091 

Indian States Forces ... ... 89.fM;8. 


piiASK tiiwkk: ja.nuary 1944 ro septf.mbkk 1945 

During 1944 and 1945, the Allies were definitely gelling the 
upper luuid in the war. After a protracted tiefence and many set¬ 
backs, they had finally assumed the offensive. Africa had been 
cleared of the Axis forces. Italy had been invaded, and forces were 
massing in Great Britain for a descent into Normandy. Russia was 
driving back the German hordes. In the h^ar East the tide had 
turnc(l against Japan. Allied armies pressed slowly into Burma, 
while the Americans were “island hopping” resolutely towards the 
Japanese homeland. 

As mentitmed earlier, expansion of the Army in Intlia had 
almost reached its peak about the end of 1943. The athievement of 
1944-45 not so much in swelling further the si/e of the forces, 
as in keeping the maximum strength in maximum efficiency. This 
principle produced considerable changes in the organisation of for¬ 
mations in the light of the latest doctrine and experience. It in¬ 
volved also replacement of war wastage by recruiting more men 
and officers and the increasing modernisation of the army as mtire 
and better equipment and vehicles became available. 

Organisational Changes 

The 44th Indian Armoured Division was broken up, Di\asional 
Headcjuarters and certain divisional troops being used for the Indian 
Airborne Division which was renumbered the 44th in place of the 
9th. The 25th Indian Armoured Brigade became an independent 
tank brigade organised for the maintenance, training and operatitm 
of detached tank regiments working with infantry divisions. The 
268th Indian Infantry Brigade (lorried) became a General Head¬ 
quarters reserve brigade. But, in June 1944, it was decided to dis¬ 
continue raising the Indian Airborne Division since operations in 
Burma did not warrant its use. This decision was, however. 
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reversed shortly afterwards and the raising of the Divisional Head- 
(juartcrs, one Indian 'para' brigade, and divisional troops continued. 
Then in October 1944, it was finally decided to raise the whole 
division, which was to include a British 'para' brigade. The com¬ 
position of the division, as finally agreed upon, was one air landing 
l)rigade (taken from the Special Force) and two Indian 'para' brigades, 
each of which comprised one British, one Indian and one Gurkha 
battalion. On i August 1945, the division passed to the command 
of the IIcad(]uaricrs, ist Airborne Corps. 

On 18 December 1944. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom authorised the formation of the Indian Parachute Regi¬ 
ment. Later, existing ‘para’ units were renamed, whilst the raising 
of the 4th Battalion and 44, 77, and 14 Companies of the Regiment 
was authorised. The Commander-in-Chief laid down class composi- 
ti(Mi as follows: — 

1st Battalion Hindus 

2nd & 3rd Battalions Gurkhas 

4th Battalion Muslims 

Within these general limits there was to be no class distinction, 

but as a short-term policy class composition had to remain approxi¬ 
mately as it then existed in the units namely: — 

Pathans 1 

Punjabi Muslims v Muslims 

Muslim Rajputs ) 

Dogras (excluding Brahmins) 

Garhwalis (excluding Brahmins) 

Kiimaonis (excluding Brahmins) Hlindiis 

Mahrattas 

Rajputs 

On I August 1945. 2nd and 3rd Battalions were renamed the 
2nd Gurkha Battalion and 3rd Gurkha Battalion of the Indian Para¬ 
chute Regiment. 

After the operations in Burma in 1944, the Special Force was 
reorganised; later, amcHig other considerations, the shortage of 
British manpower for the maintenance of its units led to its dispersal 
early in 1945. Units from it went to the 2nd Indian Parachute 
Brigade and the Air Landing Brigade of the Airborne Division. 
Three British battalions were reorganised as training battalions, and 
the 3rd West African Infantry Brigade was re-ahsorbed into the 8ist 
West African Division. 

Rcjylacemcnt of Wastage from the Army 

The sanguinary battles of 1944 and 1945 would naturally have 
depleted the strength of the army if the losses were not replaced by 
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fresh men. Therefore, although expansion had come virtually to a 
stop, recruitment of l)Oth officers and men had to he continued at 
full pressure. 

There were certain raising difficulties both in the case of British 
and Indian troops. For British troops the field became extremely 
limited owing to the decision adopted in February 1945 of not acc ept¬ 
ing volunteers due for repatriation within iwelve'inonths, unless they 
were prepared to forego repatriation. Moreover, tlic approaching 
end of the war in Europe, and uncertainty as to the post-war condi¬ 
tions, reacted unsatisfactorily on men who might otherwise have 
volunteered. Numerous Indian volunteers were also reejuired for the 
new parachute units. Gurkhas of good physicjiie volunteered in large 
numbers, l)ut there was a lack of Pathaiis and Dogras owhig to a 
general shortage of these classes. 

On I August 1945. certain deficiencies of personnel remained in 
the Royal Artillery. Royal Signals, R.A.M.C., and the ist Indian 
Para Battalion. The (juality of R.I.A.S.C. and l.A.M.C. volunteers 
had been unsatisfactory, more than half having been rejected as 
unsuitable. 

In order to enlist more men, the Recruiting Directorate was 
strengthened, mainly by the addition of the officers of the Royal 
Indian Navy and Royal Indian Air Force to it. To cope with the 
increased work, the publicity secticHi was enlarged by the addition 
of a number of Dc?puty Recruiting Officers and Assistant Recruiting 
Officers, with subsidiary establishments, recruiting publicity being 
decentralised. Extra Assistant Recruiting Officers, called Career 
Masters, were sanctioned for colleges, and Information Bureaux were 
formed at large centres. Still, the recruitment figures declined 
steadily. 

Recruitment of officers was the duty of the Selection of Personnel 
Directorate, which had come into being as a result of adopting new 
methods of testing and selecting personnel for particular jobs. Deve¬ 
loped in the United Kingdom, the new methods were based on a 
scientific system of applied psychology and were designed to select 
men fitted by temperament and character for the y)articular type 
of work assigned to them. The fiuinerous types of differentiated and 
specialised jobs in modern warfare required different types of imlivi- 
duals, and new sources had to l>e tapped for the officer-material as the 
old sources gradually dried up. At first the psychiatrist and his 
mysterious methods were greatly distrusted, but later on the new 
system proved conspicuously successful in selecting square pegs for 
square holes, and it was decided to apply the system to India^ also. 
In March 1943, accordingly, some experts arrived in India to intro¬ 
duce here the system as applied in the United Kingdom. In the 
previous February an experimental Officer Selection Board had been 
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put up at Dehra Dun which formed a valuable starting point. In 
July 1943, the Directorate of Selection of Personnel was established 
in the Adjutant General’s Branch. It had authority to carry out all 
officer selection for British services, Indian land forces, the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force, and then to begin work on 
other ranks’ selection. The selection methods adopted were based 
on a combination of written intelligence tests, a psychiatric and 
general military interview, practical individual and group tests under 
a regimental oflicer, and, in the case of Indian civilian candidates, 
interviews by an Indian civilian. To begin with, the experts were 
all British service officers from the United Kingdom, but the policy 
was to utilise personnel of the Indian army to the maximum extent, 
as suitable individuals were found and trained. 

To obtain more British troops for the Indian theatre, a Man¬ 
power Conference was held at the War Office in February 1944, and 
certain princi|)les for manpower accounting w^ere agreed upon. There 
was to be a common ceiling for the India Command and S.E.A.C., 
General Headquarters, India, keeping the account. In general, the 
War Office would not agree to effect any increase in the overall ceil- 
ing, preferring that establishment cover be found from internal 
savings. The system worked satisfactorily, although manpower 
shortages sometimes compelled postponement or cancellation of 
changes found desirable in the Order of Battle. 

MODERNIZAllON OF EQUIPMENT 

The last two years of the war saw the Indian army emerge 
finally as a well equipped force which “could be compared not un¬ 
favourably with other well found and up to date forces”. Weapons 
and vehicles were no longer in short supply for the Allies. Early 
in 1943, it had been decided that India would get 125,000 tons of 
stores per month, including items of essential civil requirements. 
This target was, on the whole, adhered to, and enabled the army to 
rapidly make up the leeway with regard to weapons and vehicles. 
At the opening of 1943, none except the Light Divisions had 
their full complement of artillery: the 7th, 25th and 34th Indian 
Infantry Divisions having only one Field Regiment of Artillery 
each.*’’’ Signal equipment and some Engineer items also were 
urgently needed. By the middle of 1944, however, all these deficien- 
des had been made good. A great improvement in the situation is 
clearly indicated by the following examples: in September 1943, 
there were only 1040 two-pounder anti-tank guns, and 8781 wireless 
sets, while in April 1944 they had increased to 2149 and 21,849 
respectively. On i March 1944, the total number of vehicles also 
had increased to 169,321 from 94,881 on i March 1943. 

^^Modernization and Mechanization of the Armed Forces, W. D. H. Head 4, 
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CONCLUSION 

Out of In(iia*s total population of 39o,ooo,(X)o it was cstiniatcci 
that only some ten million men had the requisite intelligeiice, apti¬ 
tude ami mechanical sense essential for service in the modern armed 
forces. Over two millions of these ton were drawn into the army 
by voluntary recruitment alone ; this must be considered to he a 
very successful performance. Under the difficulties and handicaps 
inherent in the situatitHi, the expansion achieved represented a great 
success. On i October 1945, the total strength of the Army in 
India and overseas was approximately 2,644,323 including; 


British Army ... ... ... 240,613 

Indian Army ... ... ... 2,018,196 

Auxiliary Force (India) ... ... *5^374 

Burma Army ... ... ... 21,832 

Irregulars ... ... ... 29,268 

Indian States Forces ... ... ... 99»3^7- 









CHAPTER VI 


Factors Affecting Expansion of the Army 

No orgaiiisatioii can be cxpaiitlc<l several times its usual size 
vviilioiil encountering nuiiierous diflicullies in the process. And 
when the feat is attempted in wartime, the difficulties increase mani¬ 
fold, for the conditions of war introduce major obstacles in the way 
even of the ordinary iiiaMiienance of forces. If the absojiile depen¬ 
dence of India on the United Kingdom for officers and etjuipment* 
is added to the factors governing the ten-fold expansion in war-time 
conditions, the diilicultics get magnified further. 

The difficulties faced may be divided into two categories, external 
and internal. 'J'hc first related to the difficulties and delays in ar¬ 
ranging the supplies of vehicles etc. from foreign sources. This 
prol)Iem was beyond India’s control, since her part was only to place 
licr retpiirements before His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, who took the necessary action to meet them, and wlio 
provided the shipping to transport eejuipment to India. If these 
‘‘external” difficulties held any lesson for the future, it was only t(.» re¬ 
emphasise the value of the maximum degree of national indepcii- 
dence, economic no less than political. Criticism of the pre-war 
policy and of the statesmanship which failed to set up the essential 
industries in India does not belong to the present work. Suffice it to 
say that the problems of expansion of the army highlighted the 
iinportatice of economic self-sufficiency and of national independeiice 
of India. 

The “internal” problems arose out of conditions and circum¬ 
stances in India itself. These were clearly understood and largely 
solved in the end. The larger “internal” problems arc discussed 
below. 


PIJVNNING 

The absence of a comprehensive plan for the expansion of the 
forces in India severely restricted the war effort in the early months 
of the war. An expansion plan was prepared in India shortly before 
the outbreak of the war, but it was never adopted. It is interesting 
to note, however, that it envisaged an expansion far smaller than 
what actually took place subsequently. It had provided for the 
raising of a new division every six months only. 


^ See pages 4-5. 
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As already related, the first large-scale expansion of the army 
began in 1940 under Plan “A”. By that time, India had lost many 
men who would have been of great service in raising the new units. 
The pre-w'ar Order of Battle included no margin of troops to act as 
tlie nuclei round which new units might be raised. Personnel which 
would have been invaluable for the expansion which occurred later 
were sent abroad before the outbreak of war and were thus lost for 
the purpose of expansion in India.“ Technical corps like the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corjis and the Indian Hospital Corps felt this draw¬ 
back more acutely.® 

Moreover, experience showed that there w^ere constant and un¬ 
expected demands for additional troops, particularly of the ancillary 
services. A very wide margin had to be left in hand to meet these 
unforeseen requirements. These demands, amounting at times to 
as much as 50% of all known commitments, were caused by unanti¬ 
cipated expansion of the combatant troops, or by the opening up 
of new theatres, or again, by new technical developments. The 
R.I.A.S.C,, for example, experienced considerable difficulties in meet¬ 
ing the frequent spates of urgent demands for supply units, conse¬ 
quent on the opening of the Assam line of communication and on 
the development of supply dropping from the air.^ Unforeseen deve¬ 
lopments are inevitable in war, but a larger staff for forward planning 
would perhaps have reduced these difficulties. 

Thirdly, the allowance for wastage during training progressively 
increased, and due provision had to be made for this. In the case of 
the R.I.A.S.C., the iigiirc for wastage during training grew from the 
original 6% to as high as 30% for mcclianical transport and animal 
transport drivers, and reached 45% for the educated non-commis- 
sioned officers for supply stores. The necessary expansion of static 
establishments to meet the increased load of recruits, units and forma¬ 
tions under training proved to be too slow due to imperfect planning. 

Slow expansion of the General Headquarters itself was a great 
handicap in the expansion of the different arms. Instead of growing 
ahead of, and in preparation for, the intended expansion, the General 
Headquarters was often enlarged only when already overburdened 
staff strove to cope with new and heavy tasks. 

The primary cause of this unsatisfactory state of affairs was the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
their appreciation of danger for India, “which, save for those forces 
earmarked as the External Defence Troops, limited the role of the 
Army in India to the (local) defence of India”,® and held, therefore, 

” I.A.O.C. Memorandum. 

^LA.M.C. Memorandum. 

* R.I.A.S.C. Memorandum. 

* Major-General Lockhart’s comment. 
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that no all-out expansion was required in India. Since a broad and 
comprehensive directive from that Government, accompanied by tbe 
necessary treasury approval, was lacking early in tbe war. the General 
Staff in India could not adopt a suitable plan for expansion. When 
required later on, the jjan had inevitably to l)c improvised in a hurry, 
and expansion began as a piecemeal process on a short-icrm policy, 
with all its attendant handicaps. 

Among the acts of commission in policy matters, which aggra¬ 
vated the shortage of officers and men at a time when expansion 
had reached its limit, might be mentioned the formation of the 
South-East Asia Command and of the Special Force. 

South-East Asia Command 

In the opinion of some senior army officers tbe cstal)lishmcnt 
of the South-East Asia Command created many problems and caused 
considerable duplication of both staffs and scrxices. There was a 
desperate shortage of trained staff officers and clerks in India, which 
was aggravated hy the necessity of finding extra personnel for the 
new Headquarters. At the same time, the Eastern Command had 
to be re-formed on the separation of the Fourteenth Army from 
the General Headquarters, India, which further enhanced the 
demand for staff. The formation of a separate S.E.A.C., not res¬ 
ponsible to the Commander-in-Chief m India and yet dependent 
on India for all its needs, was believed to be fruitful of confusion 
and duplication of work.® 

On the other hand, it is argued tliat the formatimi of the 
S.E.A.C. was absolutely essential for strategic: reasons, since a static 
Headquarters could not efficiently conduct active warfare over such 
a vast area and at such a distance from Delhi.^ Whether it would 
not have lieen better to place either S.K.A.C. or India Command 
under the other need not be discussed here. 

Special Force 

Formation of tbe Special Force, too, added to the difficulties 
in the path of expansion. Several well trained formations, includ- 
ing the British 70th Division, had to be broken up or extensively 
“milked” of their best men to build up the Long Range Penetra¬ 
tion Groups. At a moment when the forces in India were about 
to launch a full-fledged offensive against the Japanese in Burma, 
for which task they had no margin of surplus strength, the removal 
of considerable resources from the main force would violate the 
principle of concentration and mitigate the chances of success of 
the main orthodox force. It is also pointed out that, had the 

•Note written by Major-General W. C. Holden, December 1944.^ 

^ For a period G.H.Q. M.E.F. occupied a somewhat similar position. 
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Special Force not been formed, the resultant saving in staff work, 
e(|uipnient etc. could have been diverted to the completion of an 
airborne division, paying Ixjtter dividends. In the end, the forma¬ 
tions in the Special Force had to he reorganised again to fight as 
normal units.’* 

Both these decisions relating lo the organisation of new Ilcad- 
(jiiarters and the lack of eilectivc planning influenced the process 
of rapid and smooth exjiansion in India. 


IHE SYS'lEM OF EXPANSION 


The initial prolileins of expansion involved the enlarging and 
duplication of training centres and schools for officers and men, 
and the iiiiinediate difficulty of finding adccjuatc cx|x?rienced staffs 
for them. The little material available had to be made to go a 
very long way and it was in the face of enormous difficulties that 
the training of the new troops was carried out. 

ICxpansion liatl been initially liased largely on the system of 
utilising for new units the personnel recruited to replace wastage. 
But when the army became engaged in considerable force with 
consc(|uent serious wastage, it was apprehended that expansion 
would ha\'e to slow dowti or stop altogether. It was only the fact 
that casualties were light over a great part of the [leriod that 
c'nahled expansion to be carried as far as it was. This must be 
remembered when comparisons arc made with the 1914-18 war, in 
which Indian troops were heavily engaged from the very beginning. 

Several metliods were employed in .solving the problem of rais¬ 
ing new units. In the earlier period the usual method was to 'milk' 
the pre-war units of a proportion of Viceroy's Commissioned 
Officers, non-coimnissioned officers and trained men. On this 
nucleus, new units were built up by the addition of trained recruits 
drafted from the training tx^itres. In each regiment one or two 
hattalions w^erc rai.sed in this manner, and then it became apparent 
that further ‘milking' of the pre-w'ar battalions would dnistically 
reduce their fighting efficiciicy at a time when many of them were 
needed overseas. Therefore, when other battalions were rai.sed, 
fewer Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers and non-commissioned 
officers were ‘milked' from active battalions in India. Battalions 
overseas were also retjuired to send back a small quota, and the 
new battalions were composed of a far greater proportion of raw 
young soldiers. To ease the strain on training centres “it often 
became necessary for newly raising units to take over partially 
trained recruits and to complete their training. This meant that 

* Remarks by Major-General W. C. Holden, December 1944. 
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a newly raised burtaliou would take longer to become fu for war, 
but the reduced ‘milking’ of existing battalions would help theiii 
to maintain their cflicipncy.”® 

In certain Engineer units a system of dilution was applied i.c. 
“substitution of lowest rate sappers for higher grade traxicsinen 
and experienced perscmncl. This was done once only in each unit 
and was limitcil to a maximum of 40% in Field Companies and 
60% in Bridging Sections/’^® 

Other new units were formetl almost wholly from recrulis who 
had passed through a training centre or alternatively from new 
recruits. The lack of experienced officers and instructors was felt 
acutely and, as with other units having recruits, the assistance of 
training teams was very valuable. In the R.I.A.S.C., M.T. training 
groups and teams were formed to supervise newly raised mechani¬ 
cal transport units during their first few' months, 'riicsc teams 
were provulcd with both administrative and instructional staff*, and 
proved quite successful in quickly improving the efficiency of units 
under their charge. In some cases a small proportion of the V.C.Os 
in the training team was ahsorl^ed into the new unit.” Another 
method was to obtain trained infantry battalions from the Indian 
Territorial Force. Fourteen battalions were embodied in 1939. 
Four more were embodied later, and by June 1940 another nine 
battalions had been raised and embodied. In September 1941, all 
save tw'o battalions were disembodiecl and converted into regular 
units, the iiieii being given the option to transfer to these new 
units. The majority of them agreed to transfer tliemselvcs. The 
two remaining battalions also were subsequently converted into 
regular units. 

A large niiinl)CT of garrison battalions and companies were also 
raised. In the first instance |iCiisioners and discharged jnen were 
recalled, and reservists who w'ere no longer physically lit for active 
battalions w'cre transferred. I^tcr, recruits consitlcral too oUl for 
active battalions were enlisted, and men who had returned sick or 
wounded from overseas together wdth older soltlicrs, no longer consi¬ 
dered fit to he rctainexl in ilte theatres of war, were drafted tx) llicse 
units. There was no shortage of V.C.Os and N.CX)s of tlie type 
required by these garrison units. 

British units in India were augmented by: — 

(n) the dcvspatch of new units from the United King<lojii ; or 
(/;) ‘milking’ units in India to augment manpower provided 
by the United Kingdom. 

* Infantry Memorandum. 

Indian Engineers Memorandum. 

" R.I.AJS.C. Memorandum. 
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The main difficulty experienced was that of keeping these British 
units up to strength, which depended on drafts from the United 
Kingdom. It was realised that “small regular arrivals are more 
satisfactory than one large consignment followed by a blank 
iiiterval.”“ 


CIASS COMPOSITION IN THE ARMY 

In discussing the problems presented by the factor of class com¬ 
position in the army, it is well to remember that the system was 
based on political considerations as well as military. In view of the 
strong movement for freedom from British rule in the country, the 
Government of the day realised that the army was their mainstay 
and the final argument. It was only natural for them to hope that 
the politically conscious classes would not gain a footing in the 
armed forces. Since the politically conscious classes happened to 
include a very large proportion of the Indian population, the authori¬ 
ties were obliged to recruit into the pre-war army mainly the Punjalii 
Musalmau and the Dogra, who were believed to be untainted by 
political consciousness. They were named the “martial classes’" and 
contributed a large proportion to the strength of the pre-war army 
in India. But only tlie military factor of die problem deserves 
detailed discussion here. 

The theory of the “martial classes” was enunciated as follows 
in a speech delivered in the Council of State on 13 September 1938, 
by the Commander-in-Chief. “The military authorities have proved 

by experience that certain classes do, as a whole, make.the 

most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for the army 
without regard to pro\'incial boundaries .... Financial considera¬ 
tions made it imperative that we should retain as small an army as 
we can consistent with the efficient discharge of responsibilities of 
defence, and the sole justification for the present policy is that it 
guarantees the best possible material for each branch of the Army."" 
In the course of his speech. His Excellency said that at that time 
4,545 Madrasis were serving in the Indian Artillery, Sappers and 
Miners, and Signal Corps. 

The grave defects of the system, however, were revealed as soon 
as large-scale expansion started in 1940. When expansion got fully 
under way, the recruitment of Sikhs, for example, fell off due to 
political and economic reasons, thus presenting a serious difficulty 
in providing new recruits for pre-war Sikh units.^® 

Except the Gurkhas, almost all the old “martial classes"" quickly 
began to show signs of exhaustion with the heavier intake of the 


“Artillery Memorandum. 
“Infantry Memorandum. 
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expansion schemes. Improved economic conditions for the farmer 
also adversely affected recruiting amongst the fighting classes. These 
difficulties were to a small extent alleviated hy diluting units of the 
“martial classes” by other classes which could he more easily 
recruited. 

Next, as early as 1942, it had to he decided to limit further 
expansion in new units to non-martial classes, particularly the 
Madrasi class which was the only class which could still provide 
very large numbers of recruits. From the end of 1942 expaiision 
of field artillery was also confined to the Madrasi classes. The 
mechanical transport branch of the R.I.A.S.C. also received large 
numbers of non-marlial classes such as Madrasis, Bengali Moham¬ 
medans etc., and found them quite satisfactory.^'* 

How widely the recruiting net was cast in an effort to get over 
the difficulty of class composition is illustrated by the raisings of 
new infantry regiments which, geographically, were drawn from 
the four comers of India, such as the Madras Regiment, the Ajmer 
Regiment, the Mazhabi and Ramdassia Sikh Regiment, the Assam 
Regiment, and the Bihar Regiment. 

Fortunately, few problems arose by the intimate mixing of the 
different classes in the army, and the pre-war fears in this connec¬ 
tion proved unfounded. It was discovered that “vested class 
interests, bogus caste prejudices and parochial minded B.Os and 
V.C.Os have endeavoured unsuccessfully to maintain the narrow 
class composition on which most of the pre-war Army was based.”** 

In the Indian Observer Corps, there was considerable mixing of 
classes. In some cases separate arrangements had to be made for 
feeding, but all classes of Hindus were found to mix together satis¬ 
factorily even on ‘observer posts’. Mohammedans from the North- 
West Frontier Province and Northern Punjab were used mostly as 
class units, but when utilised as nuclei for units formed from Assam 
and South India, they mixed in without trouble. 

Of the new classes recruited in the R.I.A.S.C. (M. T. Branch), 
however, Assamese recruits eventually proved unsatisfactory. After 
completing their driving training they deserted in large numbers 
“due chiefly to the fact that civil employment on good terms was 
available in Assam.”*® In the end, the recruitmcht of Assamese for 
R.I.A.S.C., M. T. was discontinued, due to the higher desertion rate. 

In general, the non-martial classes, when enlisted in the army, 
acquitted themselves very well. 

It was found by 1943 that most of the old classes did not main¬ 
tain their regiments up to strength in the face of wastage in war. 

**R.T.A.S.C. Memorandum, Infantry Memorandum, etc. 

** Memorandum on Recruiting. 

R.I.A.S.C, Memorandum. 
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Fof this reason oiie bdttalion of each of the following regiments was 
disbanded: lo Baluch, ii Sikh, li Frontier Force, 13 Frontier Force 
Rifles, 14 Punjab and 16 Punjab. All these regiments were com- 
j)osed of the pre-Wdt classes—Sikhs, Punjabi Musalmans, I’athans, 
and Dogras. Moreover, adjustments of various magnitudes had to 
he blade in iila-ny other infantry regiments, including 1 Punjab, 
2 Punjab* 7 Rajput, 8 Punjab, 9 Jat, 15 Punjab, 17 Dogra etc. The 
general policy on which these changes were based was laid down 
l)y the Comnlander-in-Chief, and detailed by the Adjutant General, 
in February 1945.*^ It aimed at: — 

“(rt) Reducing the number of classes in any one battalion. 

(/j) Giving each battalion no more than one class in any one 
rifle company. 

(c) Giving each battalion the class composition wliich can 
reasonably be considered maintainable in the battalion’s 
role. 

(^/) Giving each regiment the class with which it has strong 
and long standing connection.” 

Changes were necessarily governed by considerations of time 
and operational activity; but, subject to the guiding principles out¬ 
lined above, execution of the policy was controlled by regimental 
centres subject to the approval of local commands affected. 

In the later years of the war, special efforts were made to 
increase the intake of the pre-war 'martial’ classes. Recruiting parties 
were sent out: publicity shows and propaganda meetings were held, 
and three infantry and one Indian armoured corps teams toured the 
areas affected, but their intake remained far below the recjuireinents. 

A separate States Recruiting Section was formed in September 
1944 to co-ordinate recruiting of Sikhs with the State Recruiting 
Officers in the states of Patiala, Nabha, Kapurthala, Malerkotla, 
Faridkot, and Jind. Prior to this there had been competition bet¬ 
ween the two recruiting organisations, as they tried to secure recruits 
for the Indian army and for the States’ own army, respectively. After 
its formation the States Recruiting Section assisted in obtaining men 
for the State Forces, when desired by the State concerned. 

The newly raised classes, on the other hand, had their own 
troubles. With the Madras classes the language difficulty was the 
first obstacle to be met. For the Madrasi it was not easy to learn 
Urdu. Punjabi V.C.Os and N.C.Os, often the only instructors avail¬ 
able, fouml it well-nigh impossible to train men who spoke nothing 
but the South Indian languages. 

In all classes from the south, the provision of suitable officers. 


A.C’s l.cttcr No. 6335/S7/Orf». 3(b), finted 28 February 1045. 
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V.C.Os, and N.C.Os was a difficult problem.*® In the artillery the 
expedient of utilising Punjab classes in Madrasi and Mahratta field 
batteries and in Ahir anti-tank batteries proved impracticable. 
The experiment was attempted due to the lack of Madrasi, Mahratta 
and Ahir V.C.Os and N.C.Os, but had to be abandoned when it led 
to unrest in the units concerned in 1942.^* 

Indian Engineer units were also affected by the inability to 
obtain North Indian classes for maintenance requirements, and an 
increasing number of Madrasi recruits had to be drafted to the 
Engineer depots at I>ahore. T"or their training V.C.Os and N.C.Os 
were war-posted from Q.V.O., Madras Sappers and Miners Group, 
I.E. On the whole, however, the Engineers were l)etter off than the 
other Arms, for they had their training establishments with different 
class compositions. 

It is clear from the above instances that the pre-war composi¬ 
tion of the army was a major obstacle to rapid and orderly expan¬ 
sion. All arms of the service, faced with the necessity of employ¬ 
ing new classes, agreed upon the difficulty of the situation that arose, 
and held that it must be guarded against in the future. A peace¬ 
time army, although in itself a striking force, must be regarded as 
the nucleus upon which a much larger organisation can be built up 
when the need arises. The composition of the army in normal 
times must therefore be fashioned in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of its expansion. The peace-time army should provide an 
adequate base for expansion and should hold the different classes 
in the same proportion in which they would be recruited to imple¬ 
ment expansion in war. The non-observance of this principle had 
led to considerable difficulties during the war. Naturally, therefore, 
we find all arms emphasising the need of adhering to this principle, 
as will be clear from the following extracts: — 

“Owing to lack of such a base and consequent shortage of 
V.C.Os and N.C.Os the expansion of Indian Artillery fell well behind 
that of the Infantry during the first three years of the War.”“” 

“All classes likely to be required in the Army on expansion 
must be taken in the Army in peace time, and tried out. They 
must be taken in sufficient numbers to provide a nucleus for 
further expansion. . . . To take in new classes after war starts is a 
great handicap. The time lag in training V.C.Os and N.C.Os 
is too great. 

It is most necessary that the pre-w.ar conservative system of 
enlisting from only small sub-areas and favoured sub-classes should 
nor he allowed to creep in again. Every effort should be made to 

Infnntry Metiiorandum. 

*• Artilleiy Memoranduin. 

Infantry Memorandum. 
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CENKUAL UECRUITINC 

The problems of recruiting considerably influenced the rate of 
expansion of the army, and, therefore, deserve some notice licrc. 

The pre-war system of a nucleus of permancsu; regular recruit¬ 
ing staff and ex-soldier paid recruiters, generally speaking, stood well 
the initial test of war-time expansion. War Establishments as laid 
down in the Recruiting Regulations, India, Part IT (War) were found 
adequate in the early stages when expansion was small. But imme¬ 
diate large-scale expansion would have sliown them to he inadecjuatc. 

It should be noted, however, that the recruiting officers selected 
in peac:e-tinie were not considered of the right stamp. It was felt 
that the Indian recruiting officers must be men of standing and 
influence and with good military comiecticHis, while British officers 
should be of sympathetic temperament, and liave experience of the 
classes recruited from the areas under their charge."'‘ In addition, 
keen and energetic officers were essential. In general, the pre-w^ar 
recruiting officers did not possess these qualities. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory type of officers, however, the first 
recruiting response at the outbreak of war was excellent. Men were 
available for enlistment but could not be accepted sHicc there va'is 
then no demand for them. A system of registration was therefore 
adopted, and all approved volunteers were given a token and a small 
subsistence payment. But this system proved to he a failure. Men 
not enlisted became a target for political propaganda and pleading 
parents, and were lost to the army. 

To rectify this situation, recruit reception camps were opened 
late in 1941. They held not only recruits enrolled against demands 
and awaiting despatch to units but also men enlisted against ‘no 
demands.’ Elementary training was given in the camps which in 
most cases remained full to capacity. 

It was decided early that recruiting could not he confined to 
the pre-war fighting classes, hence recruitment was opened in new 
areas and for new classes in October 1939. This step allowed the 
organisation to settle down before the enrolment of large numbers 
of men began later in the \var. The real tapping of new classes and 
areas began in 194 v. 

For the first two years of war, recruiting was carried out without 
any particular aid from the civil authorities and without much 
difficulty. But the desirability of closer liaison was then realised. 

•• Non-Techtiical Recruiting Meinorantliini, A.C. 2(a). 
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Thereafter the civil authorities were informed of the requirements 
and their assistance was generally invoked. In some areas they took 
an active part in the selection of recruits. However, it is stressed 
that the methods of 1914-18, when recruiting was in the hands of 
tlie civil auihoritics, were not a success and had resulted in various 
irregular jnaciices. A policy of recognising civil assistance in 
recruiting by gifts and presentation of sanads was evolved “to help 
keep cnthiisiasiii going.” In addition, it was proposed to issue a 
Recruiting Badge similar to the one issued in 1914-18 for procuring 
large numbers of recruits."* 

In 19*41 difficulty was also experienced in meeting the demands 
for enrolled iifin-combacants of the ‘follower’ type. A sejuirate 
recruiting organisaiitni was then set up for this class of personnel. 
Under tlic direct control of the General Headquarters it established 
branches at Madras, Lucknow, Delhi and Lahore, and then all re- 
(juiremcnts were met through the combined efforts of the recruiting 
officers and the non-combatants recruiting staff. 

On 1 December 1941, the Recruiting l^irectorate became an 
inter-services recruiting organisation, thereafter providing recruits for 
the Royal Indian Navy and Indian Air Force in addition to the 
army. Officers of all the three Services were employed in the 
Directorate."' This amalgamation of recruiting activities was fully 
justified. A measure of co-ordination and control of the distribution 
of availaltic personnel was obtained which would never have been 
possible under the old system. The results of this amalgamation are 
discussed further under the sub-heading: Technical and lOdiicated 
Classes: and in the chapters following. 

Concurrently with the extension of the duties of the Recruiting 
Directorate, its publicity organisation was much enlarged. All adver¬ 
tising media were utilised, special efforts being made for a Service 
or Arm lacking men at a particular time. By 1943-44, it was found 
necessary to strengthen the Recruiting Directorate and additional 
Royal Indian Navy and Air Force officers were added to it. To cope 
wiih much increased work the publicity section was strengthened by 
including a number of Deputy Recruiting Officers and Assistant Re¬ 
cruiting Officers with subsidiary establishments, recruiting publicity 
l)eing decentralised. Extra Assistant Recruiting Officers (or Career 
Masters) were sanctioned for colleges, and the establishment of In¬ 
formation Bureaux at large centres was initiated. 

Large-scale recruiting began from 1940-41. As time went on it 
became increasingly difficult to find suitable men. “The latter 
months of 1943 have been characterised by a steady decline in the 
numbers etirollcd of the old pre-war classes due to exhaustion of their 

Und. 

page 154. 
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manpower.Even new classes and the large Madrasi comniunity 

now show signs ol a smaller yield, due, to a very great extent, to tlie 
fact that in 1943 it was found necessary to raise the physical staiidanls 
for Infantry and Engineers. This shortage has rendered central 
control of inan[K)wer more tieccssary than heretofore and a system 
of priorities or preferences is now applietl by General He'uhjuarters 
by Services, arms and iinits.”®“ 

1 o control demands and ensure the best use of available man¬ 
power, unit reejuirements were computed in the General Hcadcpiarters 
with effect from 1 October 1944. Made, iij) by organisation sections, 
the demands were scrutinised by the Manpower Direciorate and then 
went to the Recruiting Directorate for disirihiition to the recruiting 
officers. Quarterly demands were issued approximately one month 
ahead of tlie cpiarter concerned, and cancelled the outstandings on 
the last date of the preceding quarter. In addition to receiving tiu* 
quarterly demands recruiting officers and technical recruiting officers 
were supplied with a forecast of requirements for the following nine 
months. This kept them in the picture. During the last month of 
a (juartcr the recruiting officers could enrol recruits in excess of the 
demand in that quarter up to a maximum of 20% of the monthly 
average for the last nine months. Excess recruits were held ai recruit 
reception camps until the beginning of the next quarter. 

The period 1944-45 W'as marked by an almost unbroken decline 
in the monthly intake of the recruits. The decline was attrihuted 
to a variety of reasons iiuliuling the raising of physical siamiards 
wdiich was found necessary, es[)ccially in certain fighting arms, and 
which imfortuiialcly coincided with famine conditions in scxeral 
Provinces, involving the rejection of many ill-nourished woiild-hc 
recruits. 

“In the more prosperous Provinces and Districts the high wages 
being paid for civil laliour and the favourable prices obtainable by 
Zamindars for grain have reduced the economic urge to enlist, |)arti 
ciilarly for the low paid non-tcchnical categories”.*' 

The recruiTing of technical men was also affected, as before, by 
attractive civil employment available to the few skilled tradesmen 
still to be found in the open market, the hirroduction ol new trades 
such as radio inecbanics and wireless mechanics into the matricula¬ 
tion zone, and coinpcfition with other Government departments. 
Trade testing panels not then conversant with the routine ol their 
cliartcr slowed up the off-take from technical training centres. 

Having regard to this situation, the wastage amongst recruits 
called for serious consideration. Wastage had lately assumed alarming 

Recruiting Memorandum. 

” Liaison liCttcr from Gliicf of Gcnerai Staff to Hiicf of Imperial (a-ncral Stalf, 
dated 15 February 1944. 
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proportions and a considerable percentage of the intake was lost. 
The main causes were (a) desertion and (6) discharges for unsuita¬ 
bility. Many desertions occurred on the journey from a recruiting 
centre to a training unit. To combat it, identity discs were issued, 
escorts and reserved coaches provided, and the co-operation of the 
Movement Control Staff and Military Police sought. The procedure 
of sending recruits in batches from the recruits reception centres 
under the escort of specially appointed men reduced the percentage 
of dc.sertions en route to about i% of the total intake. Home-sickness 
and the irksomeness of military life were other fruitful sources of 
desertion. Instructions were issued from time to time emphasising 
the importance of treating recruits sympathetically, working them 
lightly in their early days, and providing them with recreation and 
amenities. 

The R.I.A.S.C. found that association with apprehended 
deserters, and men returned from the hospitals or overseas, had a bad 
effect on young recruits. The creation of Sub-Centre Depot Batta¬ 
lions to deal with deserters etc. separated these men from the 
recruits.®® 

To reduce wastage during training, it was decided to insist on 
quality even more than on quantity. Instructions went out for 
tightening up the medical examination before enrolment, and for 
making every effort to detect unsuitable recruits. It was hoped that 
the supply would still meet requirements if volunteers from the right 
classes would come forward. 

Apart from the steps to prevent desertions and to reduce wastage, 
positive measures were taken to assist recruiting. Some of these have 
been mentioned in connection with the work of the Recruiting Direc¬ 
torate. Others were the increase of pay in certain matriculation zone 
trades, improved conditions for Civ-Mil trainees, and reduction of 
the minimum age limit from 17^ to years for the enrolment of 
draughtsmen and surveyors under the Civ-Mil plan. To tap new 
areas recruiting staffs often carried out extensive tours of places not 
accessible by rail. 

Steps taken to improve enlistment of pre-war classes have 
already been mentioned. Other measures taken to attract recruits 
were: — 

(1) Increase in June 1944 of rates of subsistence allowance for 
recruits both for periods of halting and travel. 

(2) Sanction in May 1944 of payment of “bringing in money” 
to recruiters in all areas and for all recruits, technical, non- 

•* Tlie professional deserter who made money l>y repeatedly deserting and cnroll- 
again under a new name, caused much trouble until a standard method of vacci¬ 
nation was introduced. On enrolment, every man was vaccinated in a distinctive 
pattern which left a distinguishing scar on healing up. Some men tried to remove 
this evidence by l)cing tattooed over their vaccination scars. 
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technical and non-combatant. Rates were Rs. 5/- for 
each technical, and Rs. 3/- for each non-teclinical and 
non-combatant recruit. 

(3) advance to a maximum of one month's pay was sanc¬ 
tioned for recruits. 


'I'llE TEtaiNICAI. AND EDUCATED CLASSES 


Before the outbreak of war technical recruitment was virrually 
non-existent, the whole technical recruiting staff consisting of three 
Assistant Technical Recruiting Officers. Subsequently, demands for 
technical personnel increased to a degree never envisaged in j)cace 
and embraced numerous new categories of tradesmen. The first step, 
therefore, was to augment the recruiting staff. This was done by 
employing members of the Army in India Reserve of Officers, 
previously earmarked for this duty, and by borrowing teclinica! 
officers from the railways. By these means, at the end of the fourth 
year of the w\Tr, the technical recruiting staff comprised no less than 
147 officers. 

The rapid growth of technical recruiting tan best by gauged l)y 
the following average monthly figures: — 


Sept. 1939—^June 1940 
July 1940—^Dec. 1940 
Jan. 1941—^June 1941 
July 1941—^Dec. 1941 
Jan. 1942—^Junc 1942 
J lily 1942—IX'c. 1942 
Jan. 1943—June 1943 


574 per month 
2,691 per month 
4,871 per month 
9.766 per month 
12,662 per month 
13,567 per monrli 
14,883 per month 


In addition to the difficulties experienced by the recruiting 
organisation in general the recruiting of technical and educated men 
was attended by special problems. These related, in the main, to 
competition with civil industries, inter-service competition, trade 
testing and the drying up of the source of the open market. These 
are discussed below in some details. 


(rt) Competition with Civil Industries 

Men with technical qualifications were required both for the 
civil industries as wcl] as for the technical branches of the army. Due 
to the hardships and restrictions inseparable from military life, the 
army had always to pay its technicians more wages than they could 
expect in the civil industries. About 1944 ’ however, a stage was 
reached when industry began to outbid the services for traineil 
technicians. Since the army could not further raise the pay of its 
technicians, it became necessary to enrol raw men and then train 
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them up as technicia«s.“® This training was carried out at tlic 
various Civ-Mil centres. 

(/;) biicr-Scroiccs Compelilion for similar types of 
tcclniical personnel. 

For the first few years of the war, there was little co-ordination 
in providing technicians for the three Services and the rates of pay 
offered by each Service to men wdth similar cjiialifications differed 
widely. Even in the same Service, units reejuiring technicians placed 
their demands on the technical Recruiting Officers direct, thus lead¬ 
ing to confusion and an uneven distribulion of the availal)le 
perstmnel. 

These defects were largely overcome by the amalgamation of 
the recruiting organisations of all the three Services. A syst#iii of 
priorities was established to divert available men of a particular quali¬ 
fication to the Service or Arm of a Service judged to be in the greatest 
need. Controlled by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the ‘priority 
system’ regulated the flow of technicians into channels, as required 
by strategic and tactical considerations. This flow of technicians 
was regulated by strict control over recruiting publicity, and over 
increases in pay in the different Services or Arms. 

These measures eliminated competition between llie Services. 
At the same time, units were retpiired to place their demands for 
technicians through a central organisation at the General Ilead- 
(juarters and not on tlie Technical Recruiting Officers direct. The 
confusion anil duplication of demands were thereby considerably 
removed. 

(c) Trade Testing 

With the great increase in recruiting technicians, trade testing 
became a boiilc-neck. Military establishments were often too busy 
to carry out tests, whilst testing at civilian workshops resulted in an 
uneven and unsatisfactory standard. The establi.shment of l(Kal 
boarils did not remedy iliis irregularity in standards. Eventually 
eight 'Testing Panels, each under the chairmanship of a military 
technical ofliier, were set up, which ensured even and correct 
standards. 

(d) Drying np of open market resources 

Although it was soon realised that the demanil for skilled or 
intelligent men would far outstrip the supply, the full implications 
of the problem were not clearly visualised. The personnel in many 
of the units was uneducated and could not be profitably trained to 


•■Technical Recruiting Meinorandiini. 
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handle the Increasingly complicated quipmeni which was dcn-loncd 
as the war proceeded. In the Indian Arnunned Corns, for cx:nun\e 
recruits of the pre-war type were soon found unsatisfactory when 
they had to deal \yiih taiiks and wireless sets instead of horses, and 
as a result, the raising of armoured units was considcrahly retarflcil.*'^* 
On the Ollier hand, ihe supply of educated and technical personnel 
from the ‘open market’ soon fell off. By 1940, the tcchniciaiis who 
were not already engaged in the civil industries, had hecn absorbed 
in the Services, and that source of supply had almost gone dry. 

To cope with the great shortage of skilled men of ail kuuls the 
I..abour Department Technical Training Scheme was instituted in 

1940. Trainees accepted the liability to enrol in the Services and to 
accept employment in an Ordnance factory or other Service establish 
ment. The scheme was a success and was gradually expanded, in 

1941, certain centres were set aside exclusively for training men in 
army trades, and were called ‘Civ-Mil’ centres. The trainees in these 
centres w^erc enrolled personnel subject to military discipline. By 
November 1943, there were 83 ‘Civ-Mir centres and 38,000 men 
under training, of whom 20 ,ckm> were enrolled personnel. 

A subsidiary sclicmc to teach army trades not covcreil by the 
Labour Department scheme was started by the army. Under this 
scheme, 4000 men were to he trained annually. 

Again, each formation of the Sappers and Miners afti i* 1941 
liad an extra training battalion and a hoys battalion to produce tlie 
large numbers of tcchniail personnel retjuircil. 

The provision of clerks was a special aspect of the recruitmeiii 
of technical and educated ckisscs, and proved increasingly clillicult 
as the w'ar progressed. About the end of 1943, the supjily of clerks 
was 9000 in arrears. Quality, too, had deteriorated as ilie average 
matriculate had only a limited knowledge of English. The pre- 
matriculate men were found practically useless as clerks wiih(»ui 
further training.'*^ 

Inter alia, the following steps were taken by 1943 to inipit)\e 
the supply of educated personnel: — 

(i) Increases in pay and better terms of service for both com¬ 
batant and civilian clerks. 

(«) Introduction of a special class of civilian clerks with a 
service liability in India only. 

{lit) Lowering the ininiiiuiin age f(jr both civilian and com¬ 
batant clerks. 

(iv) Provision of ‘Civ-Mil’ courses. 

(i») Obtaining clerks on deputation or transfer from Civ-Mil 

I.A.C. Memorandum. 

** Technical Recruiting, AXJ. 2(b) Memorandum. 
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Departments of Provincial Governments. This proved 
a failure. 

(vi) Employment of members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps (India) and civilian women. 

For clerical jobs, the provision of British personnel also was a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. Some British other ranks were 
obtained from the United Kingdom whilst others of low medical 
category were obtained from the units in India. Unlit personnel 
and Anglo-Indians were specially enlisted, to be employed as store 
clerks after training. The militarisation in 1942 of the Indian cadre 
of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks “resulted in steady flow of per¬ 
sonnel into the Corps.” From the date of their enrolment these 
men had an overseas liability and the status of combatant rank. 

The priority accorded to the Royal Indian Navy and Indian Air 
Force increased further the shortage of the clerical category through¬ 
out the army. In 1944, the shortage was estimated at lo.cxio clerks 
for the army alone. But the remedial measures noted above led to 
some improvement in the provision of specialist personnel for the 
different branches of the army, in 1944. The militarisation of its 
Indian cadre greatly benefited the Indian Army Corps of Clerks, 
though the slowness of promotion within the Corps discouraged 
recruits. The Indian Army Ordnance Corps obtained some relief 
when 1450 British other ranks of low medical category were posted 
to it. The artillery was greatly in need of signallers, so their pay 
was raised and every recruit with sufficient intelligence was trained 
as a signaller. But the result of these measures was to reduce the 
standard of intelligence among the gunners and drivers in the 
artillery corps. The Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
were also short of specialist personnel, due mainly to the increase 
of specialist types in the engineering establishments. To improve 
the situation, a “dual trade” system was introduced under which 
artificers of one trade could qualify in a second trade also on 
a modified test. This scheme had a “fair measure of success.” 

But difficulties were not entirely eliminated. During 1944-45, 
there was a fajl in the recruiting figures of technical and educated 
classes for all the three Services. For the twelve months ending 
with 31 March 1945, the technical intake for all the three Services 
had been nearly 48,000 less than in the previous twelve months. The 
main difficulty, as before, was the dearth of educated and clerical 
types. The average monthly recruitmcHU during April to July 1945 
was 7137, as compared to 7417 for the corresponding period of 1944.®“ 

The reasons given for the fall in iiumlx^rs and the continued 
difficulty in finding technical men remained much the same all 


** Statistical Material Supplied by the A.G .’8 Branch. 
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through these years. They were suininariscd by the Recruiting 
Pircctorate in May 1945 as: — 

{a) the difficulty of obtaining skilled personnel in tlic open 
market, the available men having already been absorbed ; 

[b) the better civil opportunities offered to educated men and 
technicians ; 

(c) the high rate of wastage from Civ-Mil Centres ; 

{( 1 ) smaller demands for the lower categories of docks and 
Inland Water Transport perscHincl which had previously 
been readily available, and had swelled the recruiting 
figures ; 

(c) extension throughout India of the rationing scheme rc- 
(|uiring the cmployincnt of numerous civilian clerks ; and 

(/) general feeling that hostilities woukl soon cease. 

To remedy this situation, following action was taken over the 
period 1944-45: — 

{(i) Inclusion of 8th Jamaat (class) in the Matriculation Zone. 
I'his lowering of standard naturally increased the 
numher of recruits. 

(/;) Intensive propaganda and publicity including a scheme 
for pupils from schools to visit selected Civ-Mil and 
army training centres. 

(c) Reduction of minimum age to 17 years for Matriculation 
Zone personnel for training as instrument, radio and wire¬ 
less mechanics. 

(([) Introduction of limited lial)ility for combatant clerks. 

(c) Issue of a I..aboiir Department Ordinance controlling 
advertisements for certain classes of technical personnel. 

(/) Introduction of a unified scale for tempt»rary civilian 
clerks for all military establishments to prevent the drift 
of clerks from one Central Government office to another. 

(g) A further measure under consideration when hostilities 
ceased was to grant improved rate of j)ay to enrolled 
trainees of the Labour Department Technical Training 
Scheme from the date of enrolment instead of on com¬ 
pletion of two months’ training. 

With the help of these measures, an inflow of technical and 
educated recruits was maintaified, adecpiate to meet the minimum 
requirements of the three Services. 


‘‘Technical Recruiting Memorandum. 

7 
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V.C.OS AND N.C.OS 

Tlic lack of V.C.Os and N.C.Os and of trained men who could 
ininiodiatcly fill these appointments, was one of the main obstacles 
encountered in expanding the army. This has been described in 
the earlier portions of tliis Chapter. 

To wiilidravv from a unit, at any lime, a large iiuiiiber of 
actual or potential V.C.Os and N.C.Os must greatly impair its 
efficiency. Where there were only few experienced officers in a unit, 
the matter became far more serious. The number of men fit for 
promotion was always strictly limited. Yet it was essential to pro¬ 
vide newly raised units with instructors and men with knowledge 
of administrative duties. The expansion of some Arms of the 
Service also was on a vast scale, such as the Indian Armoured Corps, 
the R.I.A.S.C., the artillery and engineering units. In peace, they 
had been very small in size; in some cases, almost non-existent. The 
R.I.A.S.C., for example, expanded from its 1939 strength of 4887 to 
just under 200,000 men in 1943. Again, there was a heavy enlist¬ 
ment of new classes from which no leaders were immediately found. 
In these cases the problem proved peculiarly difficult. “It was here 
that the Infantry had to come to the rescue to help supply an inces¬ 
sant demand for V.C.Os and N.C.Os."*‘‘‘ The loss of these valuable 
men naturally enhanced the difficulties of infantry expansion. 

Numerous expedients w^re employed to remove tliis serious 
bottle-neck to expansion. The employment of infantry V.C.Os and 
N.C.Os has just been mentioned. Other methods included: — 

(i) The formation of special training units for men considered 
suitable for promotion as V.C.Os and N.C.Os. This 
scheme proved a success and considerably accelerated the 
forming of new units.^^ 

(«) Direct recruitment of approved matriculates or other 
specially ejualifted men as V.C.Os and of men of a some¬ 
what lower educational standard as N.C.Os. Special 
schools and units were formed for their military and 
technical training. But in the artillery, directly recruited 
V.C.Os and N.C.Os of the Madras classes did not prove 
quite successful. Direct enlistment, therefore, was stop¬ 
ped in their case from March 1944. The policy there¬ 
after was to secure from units suitable men who, after 
special courses, would be able to release British personnel. 

(in) Re-employment of pensioners and other ex-servicemen. 

(iv) The formation of boys battalions “to produce the much 

Infantry Memorandum. 

" Ibid, ' 
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needed highly skilled tradesmen and potential V.C.Os and 
N.C.Os for the new units."*'“‘ 

(i’) Transfer of V.C.Os and N.C.Os from an Arm where ilicrc 
was a surplus to another where a dcfieiency existed. 

(vi) Employment of Northern Indians for tlie training of new 
classes from the South. 

(vH) The employment of a British cailrc of N.C.Os in Madras 
units.’’' 

[viii) Militarisation of civilian porsonneh which was attempted 
in the Supply Branch of the R.I.A.S.C. It was also carried 
out in the formation of 'J'ransportatioii and allied units 
raised directly from the Railways, Docks Ser\ices, etc. 
under the Defence of India Militarisation scheme. 

(ix) The continuance of trade pay to technicians who thus did 
not lose financially when holding non-technical ranks and 
appointments. 

(a) Intensive education of recruits during their periocl of basic 
training, so that some of them might later on qualify for 
promotion to the V.C.O. and N.C.O. ranks. 

These measures all helped to ease the initial diiricullies, but 
obviously there was no short cut to complete success where newly 
apj)ointed men had been hurriedly trained and lacked experience. 
Time alone could fully resolve the problem. 

OFFICERS 

It is of interest to note that the extremely exacting demands 
ol a modern army were felt in the ollicer class as mucb as amongst 
the rank and file. Large numbers of Indians and Europeans alike 
were found lacking in the ([ualitics required for complicated duties 
in tlie specialist corps. Many of the British other ranks selected 
for commissioning into the I.A.O.C. failed to get through the 
I'Aamination Boards.’’'* 

Steps taken in the early months of tite war to im reasc the officer 
cadre brought the establishments up to strength only and formed a 
small pool to cater for immediate needs. These steps included the 
opening of the Officers' Training School at Bclgauni, where 300 
British Ofliccr Cadets were trained in each course, and the training 
of 50 Indians at a time for emergency commissions at rlic Indiaii 
Military Academy, Dchra l^un. The duration of ilicse courses was 
five moiiths. The regular course at Dchra Dun was also shortened. 
Unemployed and retired officers were recalled to duty with the 
Indian Army, and officers of the Army in India Reserve of Officers 

** Indian Engineer Memorandum. 

Artillery Memorandum. 

I.A.O.C. Memorandum. 
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were called up for specific duties. In May 1940, new training schools 
were opened at Bangalore for Europeans, anil at Mhow for Indians. 
Tliese arrangements helped to obtain approximately 5,000 officers 
by September 1941. 

Special efforts were also made from the commencement of the 
war to give all emergency commissioned officers a working know¬ 
ledge of Urdu, as early as possible, and to adopt special training 
methods both in officer cadets traniiug units and other units. 
Generally speaking, the results were satisfactory. But in some cases, 
inadequate knowledge of the language of the men on the part of 
the new officers or often an hiadecjuatc knowledge of Urdu among 
the men themselves, was a serious handicap to leadership when 
things were going badly. 

In the early stages of the war a number of valuable regular 
officers were lost to India by being transferred to the United King- 
tlom. Many of the British officers of the Indian artillery were re¬ 
called to the United Kingdom in 1939 and early 1940, as they had 
wide experience and considerable service abroad to their credit.”" 
By November 1940, it appears, few infantry battalions had more than 
three or four pre-war officers. It was obvious, moreover, that with 
the raising of more troops their proportion would diminish further. 
The only solution was to turn the emergency commissioned officer 
into an experienced soldier as soon as possible, and towards this 
goal every effort was l)ent. Moreover, experienced pre-war officers 
were rclicvetl from extra-regimental employ by suitable emergency 
commissioned officers, and the available supply of experienced 
officers was sought to be spread as evenly as possible throughout 
the array. 

In India itself the officer potential, Indian as well as British, 
was small and inadecpiate for the expanding armed forces. To con¬ 
serve the limited number of officers with Indian experience, the 
General Headquarters, in June 1941, addressed the Commands in 
the Middle East, Iraq, and Singapore and made the following 
suggestions to ameliorate the situation: — 

(rt) the evacuation to India of all wounded Indian army 
officers unlikely to be fit within three months ; 

(h) no Indian army officers to be employed on the staff or 
extra regimentally in Imperial formations without prior 
reference to the General Headcjiiarters ; 

(c) no demands to be made by units or 2nd Echelon for 
replacement of officers temporarily absent or only very 
slightly wounded ; 2nd Echelon to scrutinise all demands 
very carefully ; 


** Artillery Memorandum. 
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{( 1 ) British service officers no longer fit for active service but 
fit for instructional or administrative duties to be sent to 
India to release able-bodied officers for service with newly 
raising units. 

Most of these suggestions were accepted, but the Middle East 
Command did not agree to the release of unfit British service officers 
since they were then already emjdoyed on administrative duties. 

With the all-oui expansion of the army during 1942 and 1943, 
the shortage of officers was aggravated proportionately. By the 
middle of 1943, the intake into Officers' Training Schools from 
British other ranks had been raised to about 200 per month. But 
due to the gradual exhaustion of this source, the average intake for 
1944 was estimated not to exceed i(X> each month, unless the incom¬ 
ing drafts from the United Kingdom contained a large pr(»portion 
of potential officers. The monthly intake of Indian candidates into 
the Officers’ Training Schools was approximately 160 in July 1943. 
The new Selection Boards, starting their work on i September 1943, 
were exj)etTed to attract a greater number of candidates, but at the 
same time it was fell necessary to raise the standard of those selected. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the average intake of Indians into 
the Officers’ Training Schools would be nearly 150 per month for 
1944.^“ 

With the formation of the Directorate of Selection of Personnel 
in July 1943, strenuous eflorts were made to overcome the shortage 
in the ranks of officers. Everything was done to attract and to pick 
out the candidates suitable for commissioning. These efforts proved 
very valuable, specially the review and re-allocation of misfit army 
officers. 

The Selection of Personnel Directorate fully justified itself by 
the results, but the very nature of the problem precluded complete 
success in finding sufficient officers of the requisite calibre. The 
deficiency of suitable officer-material continued right up to the end 
of the war. 

Special efforts made to improve the supply of Indian and 
British officers respectively are discussed below. 

Indian Officers 

Great endeavours were made to attract the right type of Indians 
for commissioning. Candidates were many, but the proportion of 
suitable men offering themselves was found to be small. To enlarge 
the intake of Indian candidates the following steps were taken : — 

(flf) Reservation of a percentage of appointments for ex-officers 
in the Central and Provincial Services. 

^•Telegram cialecl 20 July 1943, from the War Department (India), to the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 
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{h) Relaxation of qualifications generally, including that of 
age. For medical officers the maximuTn age limit was 
raised to 45 years in 1941. In 1943, so acute was the 
shortage of c|iialified medical men that commissions were 
also granted to Licentiate Medical Practitioners. 

(c) Establishment of instructional schools specialising in the 
teaching of English and physical training to bring 
students up to the standard required of an Officer Cadet. 
Students attaining the standards passed on to a cadet 
school. 

(rf) Propaganda in schools and colleges. This effort bore 
some fruit although the results were not very encouraging. 

(c) Selection of suitable V.C.Os for King s Commissions. In 
this the selected V.C.Os were commissioned after training 
in Officer Cadets Training Units; while overseas, they 
were commissioned direct. 

(/) Tours by six teams of officers for giving publicity to the 
officer requirements of the three Services and for contact¬ 
ing potential candidates. These teams exhibited films 
showing the life of an officer in the forces, and inter¬ 
viewed candidates wherever possible. The amount of 
effort put in by these teams is borne out by the fact that 
in March 1945 interviewed 1934 potential officers. 

Candidates were first required to be passed by a Provincial Selec¬ 
tion Board under the chairmanship of a prominent civil official, 
usually tlie Commissioner of a Division. If recommended by this 
Board, the candidate went before one of the General Headquarters 
Officers’ Selection Boards which l^gan functioning in 1943. 

But the shortage of Indian officer-material continued in spite 
of all these efforts. Between 50% to 65% of the applicants were 
weeded out by the Provincial Selection Boards. Of the rest, nearly 
75% 'v^^re again rejected by the General Headquarters Officers' 
Selection Boards. These figures were significant as showing the type 
of persons offering themselves for commissions. It was believed 
that better types of personnel were available, but had no incentive 
to come forward.^* 

British Officers 

The supply of officers^from the European community in India 
was soon brought under control. In September 1939 the Govern¬ 
ment by Notification prohibited any person registered for national 
service from leaving India without a permit. In February 1940, 
all European British subjects with only a few exceptions were re- 


*' Officers Recruiting Memorandum. 
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quired to register themselves for n.itional servic:e. In July 1940* 
the National Service (European British Subjects) Act, XVIII of 1940, 
was passed. With certain exceptions this made all European British 
subjects in India, between the ages of iS and 50 years, lialde to 
conscription. Under the Act, the persons subject to it, except those 
in key industries, were called up for service. 

In 1942, after the loss of Hong Kong, Malaya and more parti¬ 
cularly Burma, a large number of European British subjects in those 
lands made their way to India. From these evacuees many officers 
were obtained. Some officers of the army in Burma also became 
available. 

But by 1943, European British officers were no longer to be 
obtained in Inclia except from the ranks of British units. It was 
stated: ‘The National Services Advisory Committees have combed 
out all industries and have made available for service in the Armed 
Forces as many Europeans as can be spared without undue detriment 
to industry.”^® The only alternative, therefore, was to recruit British 
officers by promotion from the ranks, but yield from this source was 
never wholly satisfactory, either in cjuaniity or in quality. More¬ 
over, the new policy introduced in 1944 of repatriating British troops 
after service in the field for three years and eight months further 
drained off experienced personnel from India. The drafts sent out 
from the United Kingdom as replacements did not contain a 
sufficiciit proportion of men fit for commissioning. 

Tlic only source left was the potential officer in the United 
Kingdom. But officers and cadets from the United Kingdom 
sufrered from certain grave handicaps on their arrival in the coun¬ 
try. Strangers to India, they were ignorant of its language, and did 
not know its people. They needed lime to get acclimatised. More¬ 
over, the very great manpower difficulties experienced by the United 
Kingdom naturally affected ihe supply of officers and cadets for 
India ; shipping uncertainties upim occasions accentuated the posi¬ 
tion, and at times the situation was critical. However, the minimum 
number of officers essential for the war continued to he available. 
This aspect of the case was mainly the concern of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and it was for that Government 
to decide between the conflicting claims of the British Services and 
the expanding forces in India. 

This discussion is confined mainly to the efforts of India to pro¬ 
duce officers from internal sources, but it would be useful to notice 
the scheme introduced in the United Kingdom for securing potential 
officers for the Intlian army from British scliools.^"* The scheme 

Officers RetTuiting, A.G. 2(c) and (d) Mcinoraiulum. 

Memorandum on the School-lwy C;idct .sc heme, and letter of Idcnt.-Ccnerjl 
R. M. M. Lockhart, dated 4 Augii.st 1945, 
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proved very successful and was of great assistance in ameliorating 
the shortage of British officers for the Indian army. Started with 
the idea of obtaining permanent British officers for the post-war 
army in India, the scheme involved mainly those cadets who wished 
to make the Indian army their career. If selected, they were com¬ 
missioned in tlie Indian army ; and only if a cadet was found un¬ 
suitable for India and yet quite suitable for the British service he was 
commissioned into the British army. 

Prior to January 1942, the system of selection of these cadets 
HI the United Kingdom was somewhat haphazard. Retired officers 
ol the Indian army were called up by the Headquarters of Com¬ 
mands in the United Kingdom, and they assisted in selecting the 
cadets. On this method proving unsatisfactory in several respects, 
in January 1942 arrangements were made for the ex-Indian army 
officers to he re-employed as first grade staff officers and attached to 
the Command IIead(|uarters as Indian Army Liaison Officers. One 
such officer was posted to each Command and one to the London 
District. Another went to the India Office for the general co-ordi¬ 
nation of the work of the Liaison Officers. The duty of these officers 
was not only to select cadets hut also to lecture to the various schools 
in their C'ommand areas. 

The first schoolboy cadets left the United Kingdom in Septem¬ 
ber 1941, and by May 1945 (inclusive) the total number of cadets 
arriving in India under the scheme was approximately 1,000. The 
Commandants of the Officers Training Schools reported that the 
cadets were very good officer-material, keen and intelligent. Their 
general suitability for commission in the Indian army in terms of 
rough percentages was assessed as: — 

Above average ... ... ... 40 

Average ... ... ... 50 

Below average ... ... ... 10 

Some of these schoolboys were rcjjorted to have certain failings 
due largely to their youth and inexperience. Cadets also found the 
climate exceptionally trying in the first months of service in India. 
Hence a jieriod of acclimatisation was found necessary. Of all the 
sources of officer-material for the Indian army from the United 
Kingdom, the schools were estimated as the best. Regular soldier 
of the older type was found out of place here, because of “his dislike 
for any foreigner, and particularly for the man lie described as a 
‘native’.’* 

It is clear from the above discussion that, although the steps 
taken to cope witli the situation lacked neither in imagination nor 
vigour, the shortage of officers could not be remedied right up to 
the end of the war. 
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BRITISH TROOPS*'* 

With regard to British troops m India, the main problem was 
of maintenance against wastage. Apart from the inevitable casual¬ 
ties of war, the men lost by repatriation to the United Kingdom 
were increasingly difficult to replace. In 1944, it was decided to 
repatriate all troops with a service of three years and eight months 
in the cast instead of five years. In June 1945, the period was 
further reduced to only three years and four months. This fact 
made the position more critical. But the policy of repatriation, as 
well as the allocation of British reinforcements for India, was mainly 
in the hands of Ilis Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
and little could be doiic in India to affect it. A detailed discussion 
would, therefore, be profitless, and only the following points may 
be noticed. 

There was a general shortage of trained personnel of all ranks. 
Many baftaliofis lost a great majority of senior N.C.Os owing to 
repatriation, and these were rarely replaced from the personnel sent 
as reinforcements. It was particularly difficult to maintain batta¬ 
lions with their own Regiments and Record Croups. 

Various expedients were adopted in India to remedy the situa¬ 
tion. Following a War Office decision, the employment of British 
other ranks of medical categories A2 to B2 as technical storemen, 
on water and sanitation duties, etc., was authorised in field forma¬ 
tions both in the India Command and the Eleventh Army Group. 
l.»ater, the categories for the Eleventh Army Group were limited 
to A2, meii of lower categories being employed in the India Command 
in Internal Security units. The general employment of men of 
medical categories A2 to B2 was sanctioned for British infantry 
battalions on Internal Security duties and continued until the end 
of 1944. 

In March 1945, the India Command was unable to meet the 
demands from A.L.F.S.E.A. for reinforcements. Consequently, all 
British other ranks of A.I. medical category in the battalions in the 
India Command and having six to eight months overseas service 
to complete before their repatriation, were made available as re¬ 
inforcements. Their places in India were filled by new drafts from 
the United Kingdom. A total of approximately 2,000 trained men 
was provided in this manner. 

In the Royal Artillery, too, adjustments tvere made to utilise 
to the best advantage, high category men. On the reduction of 
anti-aircraft artillery, for example, high category men so released 


** Armoured Corps and Infantry—Organisation and Expansion of Personnel, 
File No. 9049; and Expansion Policy, 1940-43, File No. 9106. 
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were re-trained and used as field gunners. I..ower category field 
gunners were rc-trained for mobile anti-aircraft units. 

The reduction of the qualifying period for the repatriation of 
Brilisli troops added to manpower difficulties. Some British liatta- 
lic»ns had lo lie withdrawn from A.L.F.S.E.A. and replaced by 
Indian units. Reinforcements from England were small, and no 
replacements for Warrant Officers and senior N.C.Os were available. 
Almost all Warrant Officers and senior N.C.Os were entitled to re¬ 
patriation, and their places had to l)e taken by young and in¬ 
experienced men. A lower standard of all-round efficiency had to 
be accepted. Nothing could be done in India to improve the 
situation, when Japan surrendered at last. 

women’s auxiijary corps (india)*"’ 

Before the w^ar, only a few women civilians were employed in 
Government offices, and there w%as no women's service with the armed 
forces in existence. Faced with the growing shortage of suitahle 
men, specially for clerical work, it was decided to use the services 
of women too, in the armed forces. Accordingly, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps (India) was created by Ordinance Xlll of 1942, pub¬ 
lished ill tlie Gazette of India on 9 April 1942. 

Members of the new Corps had to carry out a variety of duties. 
A greater proportion of them were engaged in clerical work. Others 
undertook ciphering and censorship, store-keeping for hospitals and 
the Ordnance Services, work as radiologists, motor drivers, mecha¬ 
nics, mess caterers etc. W.A.C.(I) officers replaced men even in 
certain staff appointments. 

To start with, only local service terms were in force in the 
W.A.C.( 1 ). Under these terms, members of the Corps stayed with 
their own guardians and were not posted away to another station. 
When these terms were found inconvenient due lo the reasons 
mentioned below, general service terms of recruitment were adopted 
in December 1942. A volunteer w^as then free to offer herself either 
on local service or on general service terms, but the recruiting effort 
was directed towards obtaining as many women as possible on 
general service conditions. General service personnel were provided 
with board and lodging at Ciovernment expense, and were liable to 
be posted wherever rc()uircd. 

Indian society had not reached the stage where joining the 
W.A.(\(1) might be the normal feature for the average woman. 
Little difficulty, however, wrs encountered in the beginning in secur¬ 
ing the number of recruits required, the British and the Anglo- 


Based on Meinonindum on \V.A.C!.(I). 
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Indian communities providing the great majority of the volunteers. 
Later, as the Corps expanded, suitable volunteers became scarce. 
Poor pay and the lack of training facilities made it difficult to obtain 
good platoon commanders. Due to the local service terms, recruits 
were still easily obtainable in residential areas, but military stations 
and depots far from a city could get few W.A.C.(l) personnel. Re¬ 
cruiting had so far been in the hands of individual company or 
platoon commanders, which accentuated the difficulties in an area 
where local recruiting was not possible. There was neither uni¬ 
formity in selection nor equity in distribution of W.A.C.(l) person¬ 
nel between the various stations. 

To resolve these difficulties, the following measures were 
taken: — 

(a) In October 1942, the minimum age limit for W.A.C.(l) 
recruits was reduced from 18 years to 17 years. 

(b) General service terms were introduced in December 1942. 

(c) Rales of pay for the W.A.C.(I), originally promulgated in 
‘Army Instnictions (India) 132/42*, were increased from 
January 1943. 

(d) In February 1943, recruiting to the W.A.C.(I) was centra¬ 
lised under the Recruiting Directorate, for which 
W.A.C.(I) officers were added to the iccruiting staff 
throughout India. 

The.se steps were in the right direction, but did not fully succeed 
in overcoming the difficulties. The supply of W.A.C.(I) personnel 
remained short of the demand. The rates of pay, even after the 
increases .sanctioned in January 1943, compared unfavourably with 
those of civilian women doing similar work in other Government 
departments and in private offices. The majority of the Corps was 
still on local service terms, and was affected by the increased cost 
of living. The available supply in the small British and Anglo- 
Rulian communities was almost exhausted. In k; 44, therefore, the 
whole (luestion of recruitment was brought under review. 

The lack of training facilities also was a serious difficulty, parti¬ 
cularly in the early stages of the formation of the Corps. Accom¬ 
modation and training staff both were in short su|)ply. Due to the 
lack of proper planning few steps were taken to start training faci¬ 
lities before 1944. In January 1944, however, the formation of five 
Recruits Training Centres to impart basic training to the W.A.C.(T) 
recruits was sanctioned. To give special training in clerical duties, 
the Clerical Training School for the W.A.C.(I) was opened in March 
1944 at Dagshai in the Simla hills. Military training was given to 
officer cadets at the W.A.C.(I) Officer Cadets Training Unit .sanction¬ 
ed in September 1943. These measures went far to provide adecpiatc 
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training facilities for the Corps, and further steps were under consi¬ 
deration in 1944. At that time the total Corps strength was 7793 
including 678 officers.'*® 

It was 4101 long before the other two Services also felt the need 
of an organisation similar to the W.A.C.(I). A Naval Wing of the 
W.A.C.(I) was, therefore, formed in February 1944, and the forma¬ 
tion of another Wing for the Air Force was under consideration. 
Details of these organisations, however, belong to the chapters on 
the navy and the air force. 

An analysis of the problems of W.A.C.(I) expansion clearly indi¬ 
cates the importance of tletailed planning in the early stages. If 
proper training centres under experienced male instructors had been 
formed in lime, much of the subsequent training difficulties would 
have been avoided. Recruiting, it is obvious, should be under a 
centralised agency from the very beginiiing in a future emergency. 
With tlie experience of tlie past to guide them, future planners should 
easily Ijc able to ensure the smooth formation and rapid expan.sion 
of a women’s service whenever required. 


'‘“The figures are for February 1944. 
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Expansion of the Royal Indian Navy 


IN'I’KODUCTION 


At the outbreak of the war in September 1939, the strcngtli of 
the Royal Indian Navy was 114 oHkers and 1475 ratings. The ships 
in commission and the suite of their armament and cijuipment have 
already licen described in some detail.* Then, “the R.I.N. (exceiDt 
for its ships) was bounded by the walls of R.I.N. Dockyard, with its 
ordnance in the hands of the army and with a skeleton sea-transport 
establishment. Its medical staff was provided by tlie Indian Medi¬ 
cal Department, and administered by two part-time officers of the 
R.A.M.C. Its schoolmaster and accountant staffs were commission¬ 
ed officers from warrant ranks and warrant officers.’'- The whole 
administration was conducted by a small staff, duties not specifically 
provided for such as those of Scjuadron Accountant Officer, Judge 
Advocate etc., being carried out by otie or other of the officers of tlie 
R.I.N. in addition to his other duties. 'J'he system worked satis¬ 
factorily in peace, but was hardly calculated to cope with the enor¬ 
mous expansion that was to take place in war. 

In the case of the R.I.N., it would be futile to look for distinct 
stages of expansion as in the case of the army. War on tlie sea 
raged with full fury from the start of hostilities and continued till 
almost the end. Presence of U-boats, proximity of hostile bases and 
the general tide of the war affected the struggle on the sea and the 
strength of the R.I,N. Hence, no clear-cut phases are discernible 
in the expansion of the service, but the emphasis on the different 
branches frequently altered in accordance w^ith the needs of the 
moment. 

In the first few months of the war, the strength of the R.I.N. 
increased rapidly due mainly to the requisitioning of merchant 
vessels. Then, during the first half of 1940, the manpower target 
of the Service remained steady, till another expansion started with 
the fall of France and the entry of Italy into the war in June 1940. 
Up to December 1941, expansion of the R.I.N. continued owing to 
the difficult situation in the Mediterranean. In December 1941, 
however, Japan entered the war, and hopes of stabilising the man¬ 
power target at the strength then achieved had to lie given up. 


* See Chapter m, pp. 29-36. 

‘Memorandum on Royal Indian Navy Expansion, 
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New naval bases were developed in India to increase the mobility 
of the fleet. The Coastal Force Organisation was created during 
the early pari of 1942. Later in that year, thoughts turned towards 
the eventual offensive in the east and the Landing Craft Wing was 
institiiied as part of the R.I.N. organisation. Generally speaking, 
1943 was a period of consolidation for the Service. But, towards 
the end of the year, the war situation in the west improved consi¬ 
derably, and Allied forces began to arrive in India for driving back 
the Japanese. The Indian ports then acijuiretl added importance 
as supply and coinmiinications centres, and the volume of work for 
the R.I.N. increased proportionately. However, many of the defen¬ 
sive measures taken in 1942 were discontinued by 1944, and the 
personnel thus released w'as utilised for coping with the increased 
volume of work. Further large-scale expansion of the R.I.N. and 
manpower strength was thereby avoided. With the collapse of 
German resistance in May 1945 and the defeat of the Japanese in 
Burma, additional defensive measures were cancelled and the return 
of rccpiisitioned merchant ships to their fnvncrs was accelerated. The 
manpower target w^as then lowered, and continued so till the eiul 
of hostilities in August 1945.^ 

EXPANSION DUKlNi; I939 

On the ouihrcak of war, the R.I.N. had immediately to take up 
the tasks of mine-sweeping, contraband control, patrol work etc., 
as some of its duties. It w^as, therefore, necessary to requisition and 
to man a large number of merchant vessels for assisting in these 
duties. Requisitioning of the vessels, however, was a simple affair, 
and thirty-one ships were taken and put into commission in the 
first two months of the war. The difficult task was to convert them 
for use as naval craft. The R.I.N. Dockyard had a herculean task 
in coping with the flood of urgent work of mounting guns, fitting 
paravanes* and carrying out the other numerous alterations neces¬ 
sary for converting ships of trade into ships of war. It is sufficient 
to say that the job was done. 

The next problem was to provide the trained crews for manning 
the ships. Naval training from scratch must always be a lengthy 
process. There was no time to wait for raw ratings to be trained, 
and hence personnel for the additional ships was provided by re¬ 
cruiting “Hostilities Only” ratings (H.O ratings). These ratings 
were merchant seamen, in some cases taken from the crews of the 
requisitioned ships. Although mostly illiterate and ignorant of the 

^R,LN. Manpower situation, 1W9-45, File No. 7188. 

^"ITic Paravane or Oro{)Csa floats are usiccl to keep at a constant distance and 
depth tiie sweep wires which Cut mooring cables of the mines. 
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specialist work, like gunnery etc., required in the R.I.N., these ex¬ 
perienced seamen were better than ‘‘land-lubbers*' and filled an 
urgent requirement. 

Officers for the requisitioned vessels were obtained mainly by a 
hurried expansion of the naval reserves. Before the outbreak of 
war, no officers were borne on the Royal Indian Naval Reserve or 
the Royal Indian Fleet Reserve, and there were only 21 executive 
officers and 16 accountant officers in the Royal Indian Naval Volun¬ 
teer Reserve. By the end of 1939, the Reserves had a total of 178 


officers, distrihuted as follows*': — 

Royal Indian Naval Reserve— 

Executive Officers ... ... ... 46 

Engineer Officers ... ... ... 2 

Warrant Officers— 

Executive Officers ... ... ... 5 

Engineer Officers ... ... ... 64 

Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve— 

Executive Officers ... ... ... 36 

Accountant Officers ... ... ... 25 

By the end of 1939, the strength of the Service rose to: — 
Officers ... ... ... 314 

Ratings— 

Active Service ... ... ... 1454 

Hostilities Only ... ... ... 1400 


During the first four months of the war, therefore, the R.I.N. 
had carried out the remarkable achievement of doubling its 
strength. This was all the more creditable for a small service like 
the R.I.N., whose accoinmodation, training facilities, staffs etc. were 
all on a very limited scale. Yet, in spite of lack of staff, instructors 
and training establishments, the expansion went forward. Training 
schools were enlarged or opened, instructors were found, where 
equipment was not available it was improtised, and the recruits 
were trained. 


EXPAN.S10N IN 1940 

Compared to the feverish expansion of the first few months of 
the war, the year 1940 was a period of slow growth for the Royal 
Indian Navy. Between 31 December 1939 and 31 December 1940, 
the total strength of the Service rose from 3147 to 434^? including 
Boys and Apprentices but excluding Officers and Warrant Officers.® 

‘ Royal Indian Navy Expansion, op, cit, 

‘See chart facing p. 129. 
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Witli the outbreak of war the Service had expanded piecemeal, 
filling vacancies as they arose. However, in 1940 a Manning Com¬ 
mittee was set up to plan personnel retjuirements up to October 1941. 
I'he report of the Committee, submitted in November 1940, covered 
expansion ashore and afloat and prescribed minimum requirements 
for construction, which was then proceeding or was projected for the 
year 1940-41 only. For afloat establishments, the Committee pro- 
vidctl for the manning of a fleet composed of the following units^— 

8 Sloops, including II.M.I.S. Uindtislan and Indus. 

6 Bangor Class Corvettes, 

10 Bassett Class 'Brawlers for anti-submarine and mine sweep¬ 
ing duties. 

4 Motor boats for anti-submarine duties, 

4 Motor Towing Vessels 

15 Auxiliary Vessels for anti-submarine duties, 

23 Auxiliary Vessels for mine-sweeping duties, and 2 Harbour 
Patrol Launches. 

On shore establishments, extra staff was neccsvsary for the Naval 
Headquarters anti for aduiinistraiit)n of the Service at its expanded 
strength. More base personnel was required for the maintenance 
of an increased number of \es.scls at Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Cochin, Vizagapatam and Madras. Again instructors and staff were 
needed for II.M.I.S. Dalhoudv. the Dockyard and Ca.stlc Barracks, 
the Gunnery School, Anti-Submarine School, Signal Scliool, Anti- 
Gas School and for the Mechanical Training Establishment, and the 
Boys Training Establishment. Fur all these items the pro])osed 
increases in personnel came to 245 officers, 22 Warrant Officers and 
1902 ratings, a total of 2169 men. 

The expansion scheme outlined by the Manning Committee was 
substantially carried out in 1941. Between December 1940 anti 
December 1941, 114 Continuous and Non-continuous Service ratings 
and 2029 S})edal Service ratings were added to the Service. Includ¬ 
ing “Hostilities Only” ratings, Boys and Apprentices, but excluding 
officers, the manpower of tlie Royal Indian Navy increased from 
4342 to 7190 during the same period. 

At that stage the pace of recruitment was limited not by the 
non-availability of suitable men but by the lack of training facilities. 
Existing training schools were already working to capacity. Every 
effort was made to enlarge their accommodation and to open new 
schools. Early in 1940, the Boys Training Establishment was 
removed from the old II.M.I.S Dalhousie to a new site at Karachi 
and was renamed H.M.l.S. Bahadur. The old hulk Dalhousie 


' Royal Indian Navy Expansion, op. dt. 
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and tbe dockyard barracks were made into (»nc csiablisliment for 
Seamanship Training and Depot, but riic shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion persisted ; hence in January, Bombay Castic was opened as a 
Depot of H.M.I.S. DaUiousie. To liegin with, 400 ratings could 
be accommodated in the Castic Barracks but soon arrangements 
were made to liousc 6 (k) addituHial men there. In April 1941, the 
old Signal School was also moved from tlie Dockyard to Colal)a, near 
Bombay. It had a training capacity of 70 olfu ers and 930 ratings ; 
and was subsecjiiently commissioned as ii.M.I.S. Tahvar. About 
the same time an Anti-submarine School was created at the Castle 
Barracks. These measures eased soincwliat the diiljculi training 
situation in the Royal Indian Navy. 

EXPANSION IN 1942-43 

The entry of Japan into the war at the end of 1941 intposed 
many new duties on the Service in 1942. Some ships were ordered 
to Far Eastern waters for convoy and other work, and more were 
required to deal with a multiplicity of fresh tasks during the evacua¬ 
tion of Burma. Japanese warships started operating in the Bay 
of Bengal, and the East Coast of India required added jirotcction. 
All these factors emphasised the need for further expansion of the 
R.I.N. Strangely enough, expansion was helped indirectly by the 
Japanese cotKjuests in the Far East. With the loss (d Allied ports 
in the Far East, a certain number of experienced pilots and harbour 
stall became available, mainly from Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Rangoon, and proved a valuable addition to the Service. 

The co-ordination of inter-Servicc recruiting under liie Adjutant 
Generals Branch,” at the end of 1941, stimulated expansion. The 
new recruiting organisation covered the whole of India, and thus 
young men living in the interior of the country also learnt of the 
careers open to them in the Royal Indian Navy. Accordingly, the 
recruiting figures for the navy jumped up. Compared to the figure 
of 2400 Special Service ratings rccruiicd iluring 1941, 5658 Special 
Service ratings were ol)tained in 1942, and no less than 2560 during 
the eleven weeks from i January 1943 to 21 March, 1943.'* The re¬ 
cruitment of officers, too, was encouraging in 1942, as illustrated 


below*”: — 







Executive 

Engineer 

Accoiint.'iiit 

EUcirii.'iI 

'Ibial 

British Oflicers 

183 

38 

32 

5 

258 

Indian Officers 

146 

10 

54 

3 

213 

Total 

329 

48 

85 

8 

471 

■ Also see Chapters V and VI. 


* Memorandum on RJ.N, Expansion, op. cit. 
Ibid. 
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Inauguration of the Coastal Forces in June 194a was another 
landmark in the expansion of the R.l.N. Their Training Base was 
established at Trombay, near Bombay, and a Captain, Coastal Forces, 
was apf)ointed for them. 

Training facilities were also increased in 1942. The New Entry 
Training Establishment was transferred in August 1942, to Varsova 
as ll.M.I.S. Klianjar, wlierc New Entry Special Service ratings re¬ 
ceived their general instructions before passing on to the specialist 
traiiiHig establishments. H.M.I.S. Dalhousic became a Seamanship 
'rrainiiig Ship. A Junior Boj^s Establishment, named H.M.I.S. 
Dilawar, was opened at Karachi in February, and lads between the 
ages of 14 and 15^^ years received preliminary training there before 
embarking on the boys’ training proper. The course was of twelve 
inoiiihs, and 240 junior boys could be trained at a time. A Torpedo 
School, H.M.I.S. Valstira, too, was formed in 1942 on Rozi Island, 
near Jamnagar. When the buildings were ready, the school shifted 
there on 15 December 1942. 

Thus, 1942 showed considerable expansion, but 1943 saw a 
further intcnsilication of effort. In earlier years, the expansion of 
personnel, large though il was, liad lagged substantially behind the 
sanctioned estaldishmeni. In 1943, this was remedied and the lee¬ 
way made up. Moreover, the shipyards of the United Kingdom 
and Australia had got into their stride and many more ships were 
being produced. Many of them were for the R.I.N. and crews had 
to lie raised for manfiing them. 

The recruiting effort, therefore, was further intensified in 1943. 
Between i January 1943, and 1 January 1944, tlie strength of the 
officers in the Service rose from 1,312 to 2,382. The number of 
ratings in the R.I.N. increased correspondingly from 12,764 to 21,528, 
a really creditable performance." It was during the first quarter of 
1943 that the rate of intake into the Service reached its apex: no 
less than 4714 men, including 930 transferred to the Landing Craft 
Wing from the army, being added to its strength.” But the mam 
power target, called the “Sanctioned Establishment’', was also in¬ 
creased from 16185 to 25274 during 1943, so that, in spite of the best 
recruiting efforts, the over-all deficiency increased slightly from 3423 
on 31 December 1942, to 3746 on 31 December 1943. 

Coastal Forces too were further developed. In July 1943, a new 
base was opened at Vizagapatam for operational training. Other 
bases were formed at Mandapam, Madras and Calcutta. 

Moreover, the Landing Craft Wing of the R.l.N. took shape in 
1943. Training of personnel for Combined Operations had been 
under consideration in 1942, but it was hampered by the lack of a 

" Strength Return of the Armed Forces. 

Monograph on the R.I.N. Manpower Situation. See Appendix 12. 
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long-term policy. Eventually towards the end of 1942, it was decided 
to raise one assault brigade group in India, built round a nucleus 
of British personnel. There were 110 landing craft available in 
India ; arrangements were therefore made to build 180 of them local 
ly, sufficient to lift one brigade group. In January 1943, however, 
the target was raised to three Indian brigade groups made up of 
British personnel. The R.l.N. was re(|uiicd to j)rovide naval officers 
and ratings for operating the landing craft and for their mainten¬ 
ance, while the landing parties were to consist of volunteers from 
the army. But the R.l.N. could supply officers for aihninistration 
and instructional duties only, conseciuciitly 187 executive oliicers, 
who had to be obtained from the army, were taken into the Land¬ 
ing Craft Wing. Mandapam was chosen for siting the Landing 
Craft School, and H.M.I.S. Hamla was coiiimissioncd there on 
1 January 1943. 

Other schools were also opened to remove the training bottle¬ 
neck in 1943. Work was started on H.M.I.S. Akhar, a New Entry 
Rating Training Establishment. The Gunnery School, H.M.I.S. 
llivialaya, was moved in November 1943 into a new building at 
Karachi from its old improviscil site in Bombay. The R.l.N. could 
at last claim largely to have solved the problem of training facilities. 

The following picture of the Service in Septetnber 1943, after 
four years of war, gives some idea of the immense expansion a( hieved 
by ilie R.I.N.'« 

In commission, there were: — 

Seven sloops, 

Fi fteen n 1 ine-sweopers, 

Thirteen trawlers. 

Eight fairniiles, 

Ten harbour defence motor launches, 

Twenty-eight motor torpedo boats, and 
Thirty-five auxiliary vessels and smaller craft. 

Moreover, the following vessels were building or were almost 
completed: — 

Five mine-sweepers, 

Fifteen trawlers, 

Sixteen fairmiles, 

Eighteen harbour defence motor launches, and 
Eighteen motor torpedo boats. 

The Indian coast was divided into three Commands, viz., the 
West Coast, the East Coast and Southern India. There were naval 

“ Composition and state of training of the RJ.N. .30 September, 1943. For lull 
details, see Appendix 7. 
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officers in charge at all the main ports and at the bases. From the 
original establishments at Bombay at the outbreak of war, shore 
establishments had been enlarged and totalled nineteen in number. 

On 31 December 1943, the manpower target of the R.I.N. was 
25.274. while the actual borne strength was no less than 21,528, which 
left a deficiency of 3,746.** 

EXPANSION DURlNt; 1^44 AND I945 

The year 1944, therefore, opened with an appreciable shortage 
in nearly all branches of the ^rvice. The heaviest shortages, in 
February 1944, were amongst the literate and semi-educated classes, 
with figures of -43% and -32% respectively. But the deficiencies 
among the ‘^communications ratings’’, and “writers”, though only 
—16% and —13% respectively, were considered far more serious. 
These latter shortages couUI not he made up by recruiting H.O. 
ratings, (because of their low standard of education), wliereas require¬ 
ments in domestic rates, seamen and Stockers could, to a certain 
extent, be so made up. 

But recruiting more II.O. ratings ajso ran counter to the 
accepted policy of the day, and schemes were already afoot to reduce 
their number. In June 1943, it was decided to form a Reserve Block 
of 2oo() ordinary ratings who might be used to gradually replace 
H.O. ratings. Recruitment of ratings for the Reserve Block was to 
begin from July 1943, but the shortage of recruits was such that 
none could be spared for the Block. Instead of decreasing, there¬ 
fore, the number of H.O. ratings continued to increase right up to 
May 1945, as is shown in the table below* 


Position 

Active Service 

C>r()ss Deficiency 

II.O. Borne 

Net Working 

cisi on 

Borne Strength 

on Target 

in lieu 

Deficiency 

l.i.1942 

4396 

5728 

2056 

3672 

1.1.194:i 

9256 

6929 

3506 

.1423 

1.1.1944 

16745 

8529 

4783 

3746 

1.1.I94.S 

20445 

8079 

4698 

3391 

15.8.1945 

23567 

4140 

4084 

56 


Officers, too, were not to be obtained in rccpiisite numbers. The 
deficiency was reduced to about 200 early in 1944, mainly by an 
increase in recruiting to the S|)ccial Branch. It was considered, 
however, that the number of Special Branch officers could not be 
increased further without detriment to the Service. Since increasing 
the percentage of Special Branch officers or of Hostilities Only 
ratings was considered undesirable, it was obvious that R.I.N. could 

** Monograph on the R./.N. Manpower stiualton—1939-45, op it. 
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not expect to expand at the pace set forth in its sanctioned establish¬ 
ments. In spite of all recruiting efforts, the deficiency figures re¬ 
mained almost constant. The Naval Headquarters realised that it 
was useless to sanction more new posts when many even of the 
existing posts were lying vacant, and that more men were being 
demanded than could possibly be supplied by the recruiting organi¬ 
sation, so that the borne strength had no hope of catching up with 
the target figure. The R.I.N. Manpower Committees of 1944 and 
1945. therefore, rigorously checked the growth of the target figure. 
From 31 December 1941, to 31 December 1943, the target figure 
had jumped up from 10,124 to 25,274—an increase of 15,150—but 
from 31 March 1944, to 15 August 1945, the target registered an 
increase of 1,574 only.'* 

At the same time, the recruiting drive was continued at a steady 
pace. Overriding priorities were secured for naval recruiting, and 
intensive publicity for the R.I.N. was carried out. As a result of 
these measures, recruiting figures were maintained at a high level, 
fluctuating between intakes of 2141 and 2765, per tpiarier from 
January 1944 September 1945.*^ The end of tlie war found the 
R.I.N. with a sanctioned establishment of 29,706. and a ‘‘borne 
strength” of 27,651, leaving a deficiency of 2055 men only, of which 
2000 were required for the Hostilities Only Ratings Replacement 
Resert e Block, mentioned earlier. 

Numerous ships were commissioned ituo the R.I.N. in 1944-45, 
in spite of the consolidation of the target figure. About the midcilc 
of 1944, negotiations were started for obtaining fifteen corvettes 
from the Royal Navy, but, after some delay, the Admiralty agreed 
to loan four “FloAver” class corvettes and eleven “River” class 
frigates on the condition that they all remained under the opera 
tional control of the Admiralty for use in the war against Japan. 
In February 1945, was accepted, and, by the end of May 

^ 945 » three corvettes were transferred to the R.I.N. and commissioned 
as H.M.I .S. Assam, H.M.I.S. Sind and H.M.I.S. Gondwana}^ Un¬ 
expected delays then occurred and, in the end, only four corvettes 
and three frigates were added to the R.I.N. Apart from the three 
corvettes mentioned above, only two frigates had been commissioned, 
as H.M.I.S. Dantish and H.M.I.S, Shamshcrc, till the end of the war. 
The remaining corvette and frigate were commissioned into the 
R.I.N. after the end of hostilities and were named H.M.I.S. Mahratta 
and, H.M.I.S. Tir, respectively. At the same time, three Basset 
class and one Bangor class trawlers were completed for the R.I.N. 
according to the new construction programme. In September 1945, 

^*Ibid, See Appendix 11. 

" Ibid, See Appendix 12. 

Memorandum on Nat^al Expansion J944-45, File No. 9104. 
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it was decided to stop new construction, except for one Bangor class 
and two Basset class trawlers which were nearing completion. 

Moreover, the Coastal F'orce and Landing Craft organisations 
were further expanded in 1944-45. Nine Harbour Defence Motor 
Launches were commissioned for the Coastal Forces by the end of 
the war and a I-.anding Ship Infantry (Large) was ac(|uired for the 
Landing Craft Wing. Plans were also prepared for further addi¬ 
tions wiien the war ended in August 1945. 

WOMEN\s royal INDIAN NAVAI. SERVICE 

At the commencement of the war in 1939 the Royal Indian 
Navy decided to employ the wives of some serving R.I.N. officers 
to assist in the code and cypher departments. This experiment was 
started in Bombay and, proving successful, was extended to other 
ports. At the beginning of 1941 it was decided to expand this 
organisation by accepting all European civilian women who proved 
suitable for the job. It was not till the beginning of 1943. however, 
that the need for a properly organised womcn^s service to work with 
the R.I.N. was felt. Even then no one visualised that India would 
become an important base of operations and that the establishment 
would have to expand to over loix) officers and ratings. The 
maximum number of women suggested at the time was in the region 
of two or three hundred. This was not considered adecpiate to 
make it worth while to start a Women’s Naval Service. 

The Womeii’s Auxiliary Corps (India) was already in existence 
and women of all ranks and creeds were working with the army and 
air force. Hence it was decided to expand this service and form 
a naval wing within the existing framework. Therefore, all civilian 
women w^orking with the R.I.N. were asked to join the W.A.C.(I) 
and continue in service. This included women private secretaries 
and typists. On the whole the response was good, but a certain 
number of them preferred to continue as civilians, which they 
w'ere permitted to do although no more women civilians were 
recruited. Anyone wishing to serve with the R.I.N. had to join 
the W.A.C(I). 

The W.A.C.(I) were recruited for cither local or general service. 
As in the army, local service W.A.C.(l) came under the same rules 
and regulations as general service W.A.C.(I), but were permitted to 
live with their families and were not liable to be transferred to 
another station. If they chose local service terms they boarded out 
at their own expense. General service W.A.C.(I) were housed free 
of charge by the Government and were liable to be transferred to 
any place in India. 

On 1 June 1943, the first batch of civilians who had previously 
been working with the R.I.N. joined the W.A.C.(I). 
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To begin with, sanction was obtained from the Government of 
India for the R.I.N. to employ only three administrative W.A.C.(r) 
officers, six W.A.C.(I) cypher officers and 239 oilier ranks in Bomhay. 
But by November 1943 the manpower target was raised to 78 officers 
and 713 auxiliaries against a borne strength of 19 officers and 125 
auxiliaries. However, recruiting w'as almost at a standstill. Acconl- 
ingly, to attract recruits, the W.A.C.(I) naval wing with its own 
distinctive uniform was formed early in 1944. This at mice pro¬ 
duced gootl results. 

Courses for signals auxiliaries were arranged at II.M.l.S. Talwar, 
and hostels for officers and auxiliaries w^ere opened at Chittagong, 
Vizagapatam, Cochin and Bombay. Later, the Headquarters of the 
W.A.C.(T) Naval Wing was transferred from Bombay to Delhi when 
the R.I.N. Headquarters was shifted there ; and on 2 Marcli, 1945, 
the service was renamed the Women's Royal Indian Naval Service. 
Naval phraseology and rank were introrhiced to replace those of the 
army, but the W.R.I.N.S. still remained an integral part of the 
W.A.C.(I).^» 

In 1945, the W.R.I.N.S. manning situation improved consider¬ 
ably. On 31 May 1944, only 72 officers and 362 auxiliaries were 
borne against a sanctioned establishment of 112 officers and 742 
auxiliaries and the target for officers was rising steadily. Attempts 
were the^^ being made to speed up recruitment, including the 
appointment of six additional W.R.I.N.S. Recruiting Officers, and 
by May 1945, considerable success had been achieved. Against a 
sanctioned establish men t of 290 officers and 719 W.R.I.N.S., there 
was an actual strength of 269 officers and 718 W.R.I.N.S. Accord¬ 
ingly, it was possible to give up the overriding recruitment priority 
accorded earlier to the W.R.I.N.S. About the same time the direct 
recruitment of officers was curtailed, and the transfer of the army 
wing personnel to the commissioned ranks in the W.R.I.N.S. was 
stopped, except in exceptional cases. The selection of communica¬ 
tions officers by special selection boards was also abolished, and all 
candidates for commission had to appear before the ordinary 
selection boards. 

With the expansion of the W.R.I.N.S. and the growing tendency 
of personnel to join on general service terms, the accommodation 
question became acute. In Bombay a new mess was opened for 
officer cadets under training at H.M.I.S. Ferozc, a hotel was retjuisi- 
tioned to provide quarters for officers, and hutments were built to 
house W.R.I.N.S. recruits. An officers' mess and a W.R.I.N.S. hostel 
were opened at Calcutta ; at Karachi a new mess for officers and 
ratings was put into construction; at Vizagapatam a hostel for 

” Monograph on W.R.T.N.S., written by Mrs, A. A. H. Campbell, 
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W.R.I.N.S. was opened, and in Delhi new officers’ quarters were 
built. 


STRENGTH OF IlIE R.I.N. AT 'HIE END OF 'HIE WAR 

The vessels comprising the Service at the beginning of the war 
have already been mentioned. Tlie enormous expansion during 
the war is amply illustrated by the following figures regarding the 
vessels in commission or about to he commissioned in the R.I.N. on 
30 Seplember 1945"": — 

6 Modern Sloops 

3 Frigates 

4 Corvettes 

4 Bathurst Class Mine-sweepers 

13 ‘Bangor’ Class Mine-sweepers 

18 Trawlers 

4 Motor Mine-sweepers 

I Landing Ship Infantiy (Large) 

1 Coastal Force ]>pot Ship 

4 Old Sloops 

2 Store Ships 

I Salvage Vessel 

4 Ex-Persian Gunboats 

1 Mobile Wij)ing and Deperming Unit 

11 Vessels of the Coastal Force organised huo three Flotillas 

2 Detached Boats for Anti-Submarine and Torpedo training 

41 craft in the Landing C'lraft Wing 

4 l-i.C^A. Flotillas 

3 I..C.W. Formations. 

The R.I.N. entered the war with five old sloops, a survey ship, 
a patrol vessel atid a steam trawler and a strength of only 1708 men. 
During the six years of WMr, the Service was considerably expanded 
in spite of grievous losses during operations. The number of ships 
in commission multiplied several-fold, and numerous training estab¬ 
lishments were created. New branches like the Coastal Forces, the 
Landing Craft Wing and the Women’s Royal Indian Naval Service 
were opened, and dockyard facilities were extended or rehabilitated. 
The R.I.N. at the end of the war had a borne strength of 27,651 
men (excluding Boys and Apprentices), manning 6 modern sloops, 
4 corvettes, 21 mine-sweepers and numerous auxiliary vessels. 


** Naval Expansion 1944-4S, File No. 9104. For details, see Appendix 8. 



CHAPTER VIll 


Some Aspects of Naval Expansion 

Fundamentally, the expansion of the Royal Indian Navy in¬ 
volved the securiiig of ships to he commissioned and the provision 
of trained crews for manning them. These two problems had to be 
solved before any expansion could take place at all. The problem 
of securing ships need not be discussed here in any detail, since tlic 
efforts in India were confined to rc()iiisitioning some of the merchant 
vessels only. The R.T.N. had to depend on the sliipyards of the 
United Kingdom and Australia mainly, and the allocation of the 
output of these shipyards was decided by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom. India had therefore to be cotuent 
with the share allotted to her and could do little even to speed up 
deliveries. But the provision of trained crews w.as essentially an 
Indian responsibility. As sucli the problem deserves discussion at 
some length. 

A major and immediate expansion of a small service com]>rising 
skilled personnel is never an easy task. The |)ersonncl of the R.T.N. 
had been built up on a long probationary training system ; yet the 
initial problem was to find trained men at ont:e for the newly re- 
tjiiisitioned ships. The majority of these men could not be found 
within the limited numbers of the R.I.N. and were only provided 
by recruiting merchant seamen as Hostilities Only ratings. In the 
earlier stages of the war many gof)d men with no knowledge of the 
sea were to be had, and in their case the problem was one of train¬ 
ing and the creation of saijors out of landsmen. Later, as recruiting 
for the army and Indian Air Force increased, the navy suffered from 
a shortage of men of the right type. Means to improve the standard 
of those who offered their services had to be sought. 

With officers the situation was somewhat similar, because there, 
too, the deficiency lay in the standard rather than in the actual 
numl)ers coming forward. 


RA'IINGS 


Categories of Service 

Naval ratings were divided into two broad categories, viz., 
permanent, and temporary. Permanent ratings, again, were of two 
cadres, which were respectively called Continuous Service and Non- 
Continuous Service ratings. Continuous Service ratings were the 
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normal recruitment for the navy, except for “domestic rates”. They 
entered as boys or apprentices according to their branch and served 
for lo years from the date on which they were advanced to a man's 
rate. They were then drafted into the Royal Indian Fleet Reserve 
(R.LF.R.) for a further period of lo years. When the entry of boys 
was not sufficient to meet the recjiiireinents, men were recruited 
direct as Continuous Service ratings. Direct entry into Continuous 
Service was suspended at the outbreak of war and temporary 
“Special Service” ratings were then selected for the R.I.N. to fill 
vacancies. 

The Noil-Continuous Service ratings, as the cook, steward, topass, 
etc. of the domestic branches were called, were recruited direct as 
men and served for three years from the date of entry. They could 
he required to transfer to the R.I.F.R. later on. 

The temporary cadre fell into two categories: — 

(i) Special Service and (2) Hostilities Only. 

Specuil Serjice Ratings 

Special Service ratings were required to have no previous ex¬ 
perience of the sea, and they (Altered direct to men's rates. They 
were first recruited on a small scale in 1938 to meet deficiencies which 
the Boy s Training Establishment was unable to overcome. Origin¬ 
ally their term of service was 10 years; 5 years or less on active 
service, and the remainder in the R.LF.R. This term was altered 
by the Extension of Service Act 1940 to, “as long as may he rccjuired, 
on active service”. 

Special Service ratings did not pass through the long Boy's or 
Apprentice’s course, but only through a shorter course and therefore 
provided ready material for rapid expansion. At the same time 
their sliorter and more elastic terms of service ensured retrenchment 
and the early strengthening of the R.I.F.R., when required. 

Pre-war recruitment of Continuous Service ratings was confined 
to the Punjab and Konkan. A recruit on entry was required to know 
Urdu or English. As ‘Boys’ they received a long training of 18 
months. All ratings except the Hostilities Only ratings were known 
as Active Service Ratings. 

//.O. Ratings 

Governmetit sanction for the recruitment of Hostilities Only 
(II.O.) ratings had been given in August 1939, on the eve of the war. 
II.O. ratings were trained sailors from the mercantile marine and 
were enrolled, on terms similar to those of the Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, for service in a particular ship for 12 months. For the 
requisitioned ships entirely new crews of these H.O. ratings were 
signed on in Bombay and Calcutta. “These men refused to engage 
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at coastal rates of pay, and would serve only on deep sea rates plus 
a war bonus. At this time the Mercantile rates of ])ay were increas¬ 
ing rapidly under the stimulus of competition between companies 
.The battle of rates became a tug-of-war with the Mercan¬ 
tile Marine winning hands down, taking the seamen and leaviiig 
the beach rats for the Navy”.’ Apart from this competition the 
conflicting rates of pay prevailing at Bombay and Calcutta had also 
to be reconciled. 

Accommodation, kitting, and rationing of this new personnel, 
all presented difficulties that had to be overcome if a breakdown in 
the service was to be avoided. It suflices to say here that these 
difficulties were mastered before long. 

A special problem was the provision of trained gun crews for 
the requisitioned merchant ships. The H.O. ratings who manned 
these vessels could not be trained easily into the complicated duties 
of gimneiy rates due to their illiteracy and general low standard of 
intelligence. Some relief was obtained by training II.O. ratings for 
the simple duties of gun loading, while active service ratings were 
used as gun-layers etc.^ 

As the rate war continued among the Shipping Companies, 
the pay of H.O. ratings lagged far behind the civilian rates and there 
was no inducement for a rating to renew his agreement on its la])sc. 
The second year of w^ar began with some 3 months' work in re¬ 
newing agreements, where possible, and recruiting all over again to 
make good the number of H.O. ratings w^ho refused to renew their 
contracts. In May 1942, a new agreement was introduced hetween 
each man and the Government of India for the duration of ilie war. 
According to this agreement, a man could not claim release as of 
right but was subject to discharge at 24 hours’ notice. A new rate 
of pay was also introduced. 

Replacement of H, 0 . Ratings 

As mentioned earlier, in June 1943 a scheme for the gradual 
replacement of H.O. ratings was sanctioned. The scheme contem¬ 
plated the formation of a Reserve Block of 2000 men from which 
replacements were to be made. Recruitment for the Block was 
scheduled to begin in July 1943, but the recruiting posi¬ 
tion continued to be so bad tbat men could not be sj}arcd for 
the Block. By April 1944, no progress had been made towards 
the replacement of H.O. ratings. It was not till May 1945, 
after the stabilisation of the target figure and the steady intake ot 
special service men had greatly improved tlie manpower situation, 
that it was found possible to commence the replacement of 4000 

*R.I.N. Memorandum, op. cit. 

*lhid. 
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H.O. ratings. The initial discharge target was loo in May, loo in 
June, and 800 in July. The May figure was not attained owing 
to administrative difficulties, e.g. trouble over pay accounts; but 
thereafter discharges proceeded steadily till the end of the war, 
when it was possible to accelerate it greatly. By August 1945, just 
under 50% of the total had been discharged, and the scheme was 
proceeding very rapidly. 

Hostilities Only’ expansion proved an unsatisfactory me¬ 
thod of filling the ranks of the R.I.N. Conditions in the 
merchant service were so favourable that the men who volun¬ 
teered for the R.I.N. were of a lower standard. Crews in that service 
were made up from a definite locality, usually coming from the 
same village or even the same family. They served under a 
Scrang of their own choice, to whom they owed a patriarchal 
allegiance. Naval discipline was foreign to their haliits and pre¬ 
vious training. Men spent long periods ashore cultivating their 
family land. The demand for merchant seamen, particularly in 
times of war, meant better rates of pay also. As a result of these 
factors, TT.O. ratings, though unsatisfactory either in education or 
physi(]uc, were difficult to obtain. However, tliey played an im¬ 
portant part in India’s maritime defence by manning the local 
naval defence ships and the requisitioned merchant vessels, when 
other ratings were not availalile at all. 

Recruitment of Ratings 

As already mentioned, before the war the R.T.N. recruited its 
ratings mostly from the Punjab and Konkan areas. As in the case 
of the army, however, the R.I.N. had soon to look farther afield 
for recruits, after the outbreak of the war. Recruitment was extend¬ 
ed to new districts and classes. Men who knew nothing of the sea 
entered the service. Such men were not always as suitable for the 
navy as those of the seafaring communities. Added to this factor 
were the poor physical and educatioiial standards of most of the 
volunteers. Due to the large population of India and the poverty 
of the people, recruits were easy to get. But they were generally 
of such a low standard that about nine men had to be rejected out 
of every ten volunteering.^ 

The Recruiting Directorate built up an Advertising Section 
which sought to popularise the Service through all publicity media. 
Still, with the progress of the war, the difficulty of securing men of 
the right standard increased. The problem was to devise methods 
of making the best use of the material available, which, however, 
was very uneven in quality. The matriculation standard through¬ 
out India varied from province to province. Initially the matricula- 
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tion certificate was required for entry into sonic liranchcs of the 
R.I.N., but it was found that matriculates from certain parts of India 
were chi a much lower educational level than non-matriculatcs else¬ 
where, who were better qualified for the branches from which they 
were then debarred. This uneven standard resulted in many of the 
boys recruited failing to reach the educational standard retjuireil by 
their training establishment, ILM.I.S. Bahadur. Recruiimeni of 
younger hoys I)etwecn the ages of 14 years and years was then 
started and a Junior Boy’s Training Establishment, U.IVl.l.S. Dilaivar, 
was opened at Karachi in February 1942, to prepare them for 
H.M.i.S. Bahadur. 

Another step to improve the available material was the esiab- 
lishment, under the auspices of the Labour Department, of 'I’ecimical 
Training Scheme Training Centres, one at Calcutta for radio 
mechanics, another at Pilani for artificers and artisans. The provi¬ 
sion erf suitably trained artificers and artificer apprentices, mechanics, 
and stoker ratings was peculiarly difficult. Expansion in these rales 
was hampered by the low rates of pay and lack of attraction for 
recrtiits of the required standard, by Jack of training equipmem, 
and lack of trained instructors. The Technical Training Scheme 
Training Centres provided many technical ratings which were 
otherwise in considerable short supply. 

In October 1943 the recruiting situation, then causing anxiety, 
was fully reviewed by the Naval Headquarters. It was found tiiat 
several adverse factors, each by itself not very serious but cumulative¬ 
ly important, affected recruiting. Steps to overcome these difficul¬ 
ties were planned, the main problems and the remedies applied or 
under consideration in 1944, were as follows: — 

(a) htadcqtuicy of the existing naval recruiting staff and in¬ 
ability to provide proper mival representation in all areas. 

This was met by the appointment of a capiaiji, R.I.N. as 
Deputy Director of Recruiting (Navy) in the Recruiting Direc¬ 
torate, and by increasing the authorised number of Assistant 
Recruiting Officers from 12 to 25. This placed the Service 
on a proportioJiatc basis with the I.A.h\, and, by the end of 
May 1944, recruiting improved in areas where additional 
officers had been posted. 

(ft) The need of a greater knowledge of naval matters on the 
part of Army Recruiting Officers. 

To give these officers an insight into naval conditions and 
requirements, five parties of Assistant Recruiting Officers 
(Army) toured Bombay and Karachi naval training establish¬ 
ments early in 1944. 
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(c*) The ficcd for recruiting priorities to fill branches of the 
Seroicc seriously below requirements. 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee allotted several priorities, 
no!al)ly overriding priorities for 8o writers and 250 comrau- 
nications ratings monthly, and for the recruitment of 200 
motor engineers IMV Class (II.Os). These priorities pro¬ 
duced immediate results, intake rising substantially. 

(cl) Inadequate adherence to the proper standards in the 
medical cxanwuiiion of recruits. 

This was due to the general shortage of medical officers 
and the employment elsewhere of the hest of them. Com¬ 
prehensive tlata of physical rc(|uircments and discpialifying 
defects were accordingly circulated to the interested autho¬ 
rities. 

(e) The feelings parlicularlv amongst the pre-war Service 
classes, that senior RJ.N. ratings zvere inferior to equi¬ 
valent army ranks. 

7 ’his was especially true of the C.P.O. (Chief Petty Officer) 
vis-a-vis the V.C.O. The problem was difficult and remained 
under consideration at the close of the period reviewed. 

(/) The future of Special Service ratings. 

Men of a good type anxious to make a life career in a 
Service were unwilling to join the R.I.N. where there seemed 
little opportunity of being retained on the small peace-time 
cadre. The expansion of this cadre or some similar step was 
under examination for reference to Government, but no major 
steps appear to have been taken, as the manpower situation 
improved considerably from the middle of 1944 onwards. 

(g) The initial reception of recruits at their first training 
centres. 

Recruiting “teething troubles” included widespread com¬ 
plaints of harsh discijiline, bad food, and unsympathetic treat¬ 
ment. These were important since adverse reports sent home 
l)y recruits had affectetl recruiting in the areas of their habitat. 
The matter was also important from the wastage aspect. 
Wastage, at least half of it by desertion, was about 25% of 
the average monthly intake in the earlier years, but in De¬ 
cember 1943 wastage of 253 actually exceeded the intake of 
226. Most deserters were recruits. 

A new, much improved scale of rations was therefore 
introduced throughout the Service in January 1944, which 
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largely eliminated complaints about food. Other steps were 
also taken which made the position easy for the newly joined 
men. These are discussed under the heading “Wastage” 
below. 

(/i) I^eavc on ihc conif^lcliou of Intinvi^. 

This w;is given in the army and I.A.F., bin had noi 
previously been the rule in the R.l.N. with eonsetpicntial 
adverse results on reeruiiing. ‘Posi-Lraining war leave’ was 
therefore intrt)duee(l. 

(t) Promotion to commissioned rank from the lozi^r deck. 

Here again the R.l.N. coinj>ared unlavoiirably with the 
other Services. There was only one annuaJ piT)niotion 
vacancy which had never been filled Ixrforc 1944. 

The lack of promotion opportunities had occasioned 
public coiniTient and very definitely affected R.l.N. recruiting 
in comparison with the other Services. 

The revised rules governing promotion to cotninissioned 
rank from the lower tleck recei\ed linal Government approval 
and were promulgated in July 1944, thereby eliminating a 
long-standing and legitimate grievance. A fair number ol’ 
ratings appeared before the Selection Board, l>iit many of 
them failed. The scheme was suspended after the war ; al¬ 
together 14 ratings were promoted, (10 from tlie Executive 
Branch, 2 from the Supply and Secretarial Branch, 1 from 
tlie Engineering Branch and 1 from the Electrical Branch); 
three more had passed the Selection Board (2 from the Exe¬ 
cutive Branch and i from the Engineering Braiich) and were 
under training. It may therefore be said that the promotion 
scheme had a limited success. At the close of tlie period de¬ 
tails of a scheme for introduction in the regular service were 
under discussion. 

( 7 ) P^y- 

Pay was another tlillicult problem. The other Services 
and the civil labour-market competed keenly for men of the 
high Standard rc(|iiired. Service at sea was not popular, and 
the opportunities for promotion were greater in the other 
Services, since promotion in the R.l.N. depended largely on 
the length of service. In fact, it may fairly be said that low 
rates of pay were to a large extent responsible for the diffi¬ 
culty, throughout the Service, of obtaining suitable men. Only 
after a warning from the Director of Recruiting that entry 
into the seamen, stoker, communication and accountant 
branches might come to a complete standstill if pay was not 
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raised, were these branches granted increased rates in Febru¬ 
ary 1942. This unilateral increase led to a special report to the 
Flag Officer Commanding by the Commanding Officer Depot 
who described tlie situation as “providing a very fertile ground 
for lifrh column activity/* The new increases were consi¬ 
dered very uiiccjual and lacking in proportion. “For instance, 
a new recruit to the Communications Branch drew Rs. 60/- 
011 entry against Rs. 55/- of a leading stoker of 3 years* service, 
while a Petty Officer drew the same rate as a Signalman of one 
year—the sergeant and the private at the same rate of 
pay!*** Domestic rates and the schoolmasters had obtained 
no increase of pay at all. In May 1942, another revision of 
pay took place, but the position remained unsatisfactory. 

Since incii of all branches served afloat in the same ship 
and were in close contact with one another, the navy was 
peculiarly susceptible to the creation of discontent by ano¬ 
malies in rales of pay. Moreover, it was pointed out that the 
R.I.N. ratings worked with those of the other navies, mixed 
with them ofl: duty to some extent, and became aware that 
they were the most poorly paid of all, getting lowest rates for 
equal work. 

The whole pay structure was surveyed in 1943-44, com¬ 
parison being made with the Indian Army, I.A.F., R.N., 
R.N.V.R. and Ceylon R.N.V.R. Detailed suggestions to place 
the R.I.N. on an equitable basis of pay with other Services 
and to remove its own internal pay anomalies were made to 
the Government of Intlia and were under consideration in 
May 1944. But no further steps appear to have been taken 
before the end of the war, presumably because of the man¬ 
power situation having improved. 

(A) The public ignorance of the RJ.N. 

One of the difficulties of naval publicity always was that, 
while the army and the air force were, in a way, always with 
the public and carried out their training and garrison duties 
among them, the navy was necessarily a distant and strange 
service to the people of the inland provinces. “India and her 
Navy are comparative strangers” summed up the matter. 

At the end of 1943, an intensive publicity campaign was 
launched. Press advertising concentrated on the provincial 
language papers. Naval “goodwill parties’* visited the Pun¬ 
jab and North West Frontier Province to contact the relatives 
of serving ratings. These visits created confidence in the 
service and proved useful as a form of publicity. The Flag 
^Ibid. 
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Officer Commanding, R.I.N. also visited the above-named 
provinces and toured other recruiting areas of Bombay and 
Ratnagiri, and these tours proved very successful. According¬ 
ly it was decided to organise further tours, and in October 
1944, an R.LN. motor launch left Calcutta to tour the inland 
waterways of East Bengal and Assam. Among many smaller 
places, Barisal, Ajmeriganj, Gauhati and Madaripur were 
visited. Beneficial results were almost imniediately apparent 
in raising the figures for recruitment: at Dacca, for example, 
communications ratings were recruited for the first time. 

Consequent upon the tour of the Konkan coast, which 
was carried out in March 1944, by the Flag Officer Command¬ 
ing, it was decided that one of the II.M.I. Ships should visit 
the South Kanara and Malabar coasts, and the states of Cochin 
and TrtTvancore, to stimulate naval recruitment in an area 
where the general educational standard was very high, and 
where a proved field of recruitment already existed. This 
tour was probalily the most ambitious so far carried out. 
H.M.I.S. Dipavati was selected for the Trip and a demonstra¬ 
tion party of South Indian ratings from Il.M.T.S. Akhar^ toge¬ 
ther with Akbafs Pipe Band, took part. The Welfare orga¬ 
nisation also took a prominent share in the tour, an officer 
from the Naval Headquarters accompanying the recruiting 
party to contact the relations of tlie ratings in their homes 
and to discuss welfare matters with local officials. The ports 
visited were Ratnagiri, Mangalore, Cannanore, Tellicherry, 
Calicut, Cochin, Ernakulani, Alleppey and Trivandrum, and 
rallies were held at each of these places which attracted bet¬ 
ween 5000 to 15000 people. H.M.I.S. Travancorc joined 
Dipavati for the visit to Travancorc State. The tour, from 
both the primai-y recruiting angle and a welfare point 
of view, was an outstanding success, and the How of recruits 
was so heavy that recruiting from the south had eventually 
to be restricted. 

(Z) The difficulty of selecting meti of the right ijualilication 

and aptitude for the different technical jobs. 

This was tackled by instituting for the R.I.N. ratings the 
new tests applied previously for the selection of officers. But 
selection of personnel for the lower deck was slower in start¬ 
ing. In May 1944, a team of expert testers began to compile 
a job analysis for the R.I.N. In the next four months all 
naval establishments were visited, and a total of 2,000 ratings 
was tested. 

Testing of recruits was begun at the Meerut Reception 


9 
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Camp in November 1944. The Meerut intake was then about 
40% of the R.LN's total recruitment. When the Jheluin 
Reception Camp closed and recruits from that area were also 
received at Meerut, this figure rose to 75%. No discharges 
were to be allowed on the strength of these tests until results 
from the training establishments had proved their validity. 
A foilow-up system was instituted and early results were such 
as to afford evidence that the tests were of the right type. 

In August 1945, another team of testers began work in 
the Naval Wing of the Reception Camp at Bangalore, 100% 
of intake being covered. Where a recruit was found unfit 
by the testing party, and was also unable to make a satisfac¬ 
tory showing in the new standard literacy test (introduced by 
the Recruiting Directorate in February 1945), he was discharg¬ 
ed at once. Cases in which the two results differed were sent 
to H.M.I.S. Akbar for a month's trial. This was the position 
at the end of hostilities when recruiting stopped. 

WARRANT OFFICERS*’ 

Throughout the period of war there was a paucity of Warrant 
Officers. These had been promoted from lower deck after long 
service and in the face of keen competition, and consetjiiently were 
iiica of exceptional value. In the R.I.N. there were comparatively 
few men of the liigh standard necessary for promotion, due to the 
failure to prescribe educational and professional recjuiiemeiits for a 
rating. Deficiencies had to be made up from the Lieuteiiants of 
the Reserves since the number of Warrant Officers which the Royal 
Navy was prepared to lend was severely restricted by the needs of 
that Service. Output from the expanded naval schools did some- 
tliing to reduce the shortage, while a scheme for increased commis¬ 
sioning from the lower deck, promulgated in July 1944, was further 
calculated to improve the situation. 

OFFICERS 

Early Recruitment of European;* in India 

At the outbreak of war, the R.I.N. was in a favourable situation 
in the matter of the recruitment of European officers to the Reserves. 

^ 7'hc position of the naval Warrant Officer was not strictly comparable to 
that of the military warrant officer, as in the Navy the term referred to an officer, 
not a rating or other rank. The naval Warrant Officer ranked with, but was senior 
to, a Master Gunner, 1st class, or a 1st class Staff Sergeant Major in the British 
Army. A Midshipman ranked with these but was junior to them both. There 
was no naval rank equivalent to the remainder of the Warrant Officers, Ist class, of 
the British Army or all Warrant Officers, 1st class, of the Indian Army but they 
were all junior to the naval Warrant Officer and the Midshipman. Royal Indian 
Navy Expansion. 
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Unfortunately, ofiicial sanction for filling the vacancies was not 
readily available ; volunteers released from civil employment were 
unwilling to wait and many gentlemen, with yachting experience 
or engineering (jualifications invaluable to the navy, found their way 
into the army. A case in point was the number of marble engineers 
employed in jute mills, who were taken by the army, as tbe navy, 
whose need of trained marine engineers, internal combustion experts 
and electrical olficers was vital, could not employ them at the time 
when they were available for service. In the National Service 
Advisory Committees under the National Service (liuropeaii British 
Subjects) Act, (Act XVIII of 1940), there was a military representa¬ 
tive btit 110 naval jepresentalive. Moreover, the army offered a 
higlicr temporary rank, hence military recjuiremeius were tilled at 
the cost of the navy, rbe loss of this valuable material w-as seriously 
felt by the R.I.N., and it was clear that in any future emergency 
the balance between the respective needs of the three Services needed 
very careful attention. Fioni the naval angle, this planning must 
take account of the high standards and special cjualilications reciuired 
for naval oHiccrs and marine engineers.'* 

Indian Response 

An excellent response to the call lor volunteers for the 
R,LN.V.R. was made by the Indian officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
most of whom had been cadets of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Training Ship DulJeriu, At the outset much support came from 
the Parsi community in Bombay for the Rd.N.V.R., but this did 
not long continue. However, in general, the better class Indian, 
suitable for a commission, was not forthcoming. One reason for 
this was that promotion in the R.l.N. w'as governed, not by shore 
qualifications, but by the length of service, and tlic more rapid pro¬ 
motion in the army was a higher aliraction. Another reason was 
that naval service entailed hard work over long liours in uncomfort¬ 
able surroundings, and the separation from families. Moreover, the 
ignorance of most Indians about naval matters and the sea, un¬ 
impressive training establishments, the outmoded ships in commis¬ 
sion, the political movement, and the discouraging effect of the news 
at the time of Dunkirk, and later when Japan entered the w^ar, wefc 
other contributory causes of the shortage of suitable officers in the 
R.I.N. 

Steps to encourage recruitment 

Securing suitable officers for tbe R.l.N. necessilalcd effort in two 
principal directions. One was intensive publicity, which attracted 
more candidates, and thus gave a greater choice to the Selection 

*R.I.N. Memorandum op. cit. 
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Boards in choosing a better type of potential officer. This aspect 
has already been mentioned in sufficient detail in connection with 
the army, for the recruitment of officers was carried out jointly for 
the three services from 1941 onwartls. The second was to obtain 
suitable officers from other services, and to pick out the right men 
l)y improved methods of selection. During the period 1942-43 
j)ennission was obtained from the Adjutant-General to secure from 
Officers’ Training Schools volunteers who would transfer to the navy. 
This method provided a large percentage of recruits, but the War 
Office objected to the transfer to the navy of European Cadets from 
the United Kingdom, and as far as these were concerned, recruit¬ 
ment ceased. 

Recruitment of evacuees from the Far East has already been 
mentioned. Volunteers w'ere also called for from the R.N.R. and 
R.N.V.R. ill the United Kingdom. 

In 1943, Indian students from Faraday Mouse, the civil electrical 
engineering training college in London, were successfully recruited 
into the Electrical Branch which had been sanctioned in January 
1942. 

With ertect from May 1943 Special Brandi tvas established, 
in the first instance for the duration of war. “It was designed to 
permit the employment of officers to naval shore appointments. 
They were cither specially cpialified in a particular spheie or were 
suitable for executive commissions but not of a sufficiently high 
standard of physical fitness.” 

Brief reference has been made previously to the introduction 
of selection of personnel methods in the R.LN. During the later 
years of the war, all new recruitment of officers wms carried out 
through the Selection Boards. Lack of liaison between the Naval 
Headquarters and the Selection of Personnel Directorate, resulted 
in misunderstanding by Selection Boards of the Navy’s require¬ 
ments, and the early results were not good. Thus in February 1944, 
out of 21 candidates accepted by the Selection Boards as suitable, 
12 were rejected by the naval authorities on arrival in Bombay. 
The appointment of a naval officer to the Selection of Personnel 
Directorate, however, speedily improved the position. In May 1944, 
all of the 23 candidates accepted by the Boards were approved by 
the R.LN. The target figure for officers during this period was 
30 per month, and the actual recruitment figure fluctuated around 
the 25 mark. In December 1944, when the figure was 27, officer 
recruitment was reduced to 10 per month. This quota was easily 
filled, until the cessation of hostilities when recruitment ceased. 
The last course of new entry officers (No. 83) began at H.M.LS. 
Feroze in October 1945, for officers already accepted before recruit¬ 
ment had ceased. 
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In May 1944, consequent upon a meeting at Meerut between 
the Director of Personal Services, the Director of Training and 
representatives of the Selection of Personnel Directorate, a Board 
was set up at Lonavla by which all officers of the R.I.N. and 
R.I.N.V.R., up to and including the rank of Lieutenant, and who 
had not already passed a Selection Board, were to be tested compul¬ 
sorily. The purpose of the Board was fourfold, to recommend 
officers who were misfits in their appointments for posting to more 
suitable jobs, to examine officers as to their suitability for regular 
commissions, to select officers who recpiired a training “resemb”, 
and to recommend for discharge officers considered of no value to 
the Service. Regular officers were not to be tested. This Board 
functioned for nearly seven months. It was evident from the morale 
reports, etc., during the earlier period, that the schetne had aroused 
some resentment among Reserve Officers, possibly due to mistaken 
rumours of the methods employed in testing, and of misapprehen¬ 
sion as to the purpose for which the Board’s reports might he used. 
It was probably the first time any service had embarked on such 
a scheme, and many oflicers felt that having once been accepted 
as fit to hold a commission and having held one for a considerable 
period, they did not deserve to be compelled to undergo another 
test of suitability. Nevertheless, recruitment in earlier years had 
often been governed by the pressing need for ‘bodies’, to the detri¬ 
ment of standards of quality. This may have been a justification 
for such a Board to be set up. 

In December 1944, it was necessary to suspend the operations 
of the Board. It was subsequently decided not to use the findings 
of this Board for the selection of officers for permanent commissions. 
In October 1945, the Board was reconstituted as a wholly naval 
board, and began to test Reserve Officers who had volunteered for 
regular commissions. The intention was that the selection of per¬ 
sonnel should be continued in the R.I.N. for post-war cadet entry. 

'FHE MANNING POSI I'lON 

The maiming position in the R.I.N. is shown in Appendix ii. 
It reveals that, at the outbreak of war, there was a deficiency of only 
247 between the target figure and the borne strength. This defici¬ 
ency continued to increase during the following years, till ihe figure 
of 5265 was reached on 31 March 1944. At the end of the war, 
however, there was a deficiency of only 55, excluding the 2000 men 
included in the target for the H.O. Replacement Reserve Block. 

ITiis satisfactory situation was the result of two factors, viz., 
continued all-out recruitment, and stabilisaticHi of the target figure. 
The all-out recruitment drive has already been noticed; it was 
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successful, but would not have cut down the continuing deficieiicy 
without the target being stabilised. 

As mentioned earlier, an examination of the manning situation 
early in 1944 indicated quite clearly that in certain instances it was 
getting out of control. The target was increasing at a far more 
rapid rate than training capacity permitted the home strength to 
achieve. It was evident that without rigid control the position 
would become very serious. At the same time a considerable por¬ 
tion of the War Establishment had become redundant, (a position 
always liable to arise when it is of necessity built up piece-meal) 
and certain appointments and complements which had been essen¬ 
tial in 1940-42 were found to be unnecessary. Accordingly, a 
R.I.N. Manpower Committee was formed, and conducted a pro¬ 
tracted tour of the various ports and establishments. Severe control 
on the incidental expansion of the Service was exercised pending 
the Committee’s report. 

The measure proved extremely beneficial, the resultant reduc¬ 
tion and reorganisation of the War Establishment providing a more 
realistic composition commensurate with the requirements of 1944. 
Moreover, many liands who had been idle, filling redundant sanc¬ 
tions, were put to work. Its value from a manpower aspect is fully 
illustrated in Appendix ii, which shows the consolidation of the 
target figure between June 1944 and June 1945, as opposed to its 
previous steady climb. 

A second Manpower Committee coiiducted a tour early in 1945. 
Although its work resulted again in considerable reductions, 
its value was not great as the cessation of hostilities shortly 
afterwards completely altered the whole situation. The manning 
problem thereafter became one of planned reduction, through 
various stages, the story of which will be told in the chapters on 
Demobilisation. 

Considering the position within the Branches of the Service, 
the worst shortage was of communications ratings and writers. In 
late 1943, there had been sharp increase in the target for communi¬ 
cations ratings, owing to the importance assumed hy this Branch 
working as an integral part of the Imperial communications net¬ 
work. In 1944 it was found that these requirements could be modi¬ 
fied, but in the meantime great headway had been made, with the 
help of an overriding recruitment priority, in obtaining the men 
required ; and this was put to good use by the transfer early in 1945 
of surplus men to the Supply and Secretarial Branch, whose demand 
for writers had l^en rising steadily. Although an overriding 
recruiting priority for writers had also been obtained, recruiting 
during 1944 had never been able to achieve more than to keep pace 
with a continually increasing target, the large deficiency remaining 
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at the same level. Redemption, by the transfer referred to above, 
came too late, as hostilities ceased soon afterwards. 

WASTAGE 

In the R.I.N., wastage remained a wserioiis problem throughout 
the war. Figures rose progressively with the growth of the Service, 
and the proportion of wastage against intake increased from year to 
year. To obtain the maximum strength, in August 1945, of ^7651, 
a total of over 43000 persons had to be recruited. Phasing of Wast¬ 
age throughout the six years was as follows: — 


Year 



Percentage of 

(September to 

Recruited 

Wasted 

Wastage against 

September) 



intake 

>939/40 

2950 

998 

33-8% 

1940/41 

3359 

1169 

34-8% 

1941/43 

6162 

1658 

26.9% 

1942/43 

13017 

398 > 

30-6% 

>943/44 

95«7 

GO 

CO 

0 

62.0% 

>944/45 

8070 

4850 

60.1% 

The figures for 

1944 given in the table below show the enorm- 

ous loss of effort and money represented by wastage 

of ratings, atid 

that for two months the wastage figures 

even surpassed tlie intake: — 

Month 

Intake 

Wastage 

Dividend 

>944 




January 

723 

338 

385 

February 

717 

276 

541 

March 

832 

3>4 

5>8 

April 

729 

363 

366 

May 

962 

293 

664 

June 

956 

3 >5 

641 

July 

857 

57 > 

286 

August 

638 

558 

80 

September 

572 

578 

—6 

October 

526 

495 

3' 

November 

901 

318 

583 

l^ecember 

503 

542 

—34 


These wastage figures were made up mainly of desertion, dis¬ 
charge for unsuitability and on compassionate grounds etc., the 
element of death and casualty being insignificant. The sharp pro¬ 
portionate rise in the wastage rate from 1942/43 onwards 
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in the first table may be attributed to (a) shortage of suitable 
inanj)owcr and (b) inadequate and makeshift training arrange¬ 
ments ; tlie latter was amply illustrated by the very heavy desertion 
rate from H.M.I.S. Khanjar, a makeshift cstahlishraent, during the 
monsoon of 1943. A percentage of training wastage through un¬ 
suitability of recruits is inevitable; but the heavy incidence of 
wastage, and especially the high rate of desertion, both among 
recruits and in training establishments, was most uneconomical and 
represented a problem meriting considerable attention. 

Another aspect of the wastage problem was that it introduced 
a variable and unpredictable factor into manpower planning. Added 
to the rather erratic recruiting figures and a continually fluctuating 
target, this third variable factor made planning ahead in manpower 
an extremely difficult task. 

Regarding the wastage of H.O. ratings during the course of 
the war, over 9000 H.O. ratings were recruited and continuous 
wastage claimed approximately 4600. Of this wastage figure there 
were over 1800 desertions, the remainder being by discharge or 
death. The desertions came about mainly at times when merchant 
service rates of pay were increased. Actually this desertion ratio, 
when considered in the terms of the entire war figures was in effect 
higher, as, during 1943 about 500 Class V Motor Engineers were 
enrolled for service in the Landing Craft Wing, but were quickly 
discharged and replaced by Stokers from General Service. Thus, 
of incidental wastage desertion accounted for nearly 45%, an 
incredibly high figure.^ 

It was found that most desertions occurred from the New Entry 
Training Establishments, which indicated that homesickness was 
a strong incentive in the early stages of service, when the surround¬ 
ings atid the discipline were strange. Unsatisfactory conditions in 
the overcrowded camps further aggravated the troubles of the 
recruits. Some steps were taken to look after the recruits’ welfare, 
but they did not succeed in reducing wastage. Since the problem 
was not solved up to the end of the war, no tried remedy can be 
specified. It seems certain, however, that proper comforts and 
living conditions, specially Tor the new men, and a pay scale com¬ 
paring favourably with other navies and the merchant service, would 
considerably reduce wastage on a future occasion. 

THE lANDINC CRAFT WING* 

Formation of the Landing Craft Wing in the R.I.N. was an 
innovation ; its special problems, therefore, deserve some mention. 

^ Monograph on R.I.N. Manpower Situation. 

•R.I.N. Memorandum. 
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By 1943, when the Wing was first formed, the demands of all 
the three Services for men of intelligence and some education had 
become too numerous to he met hy direct recruirment. There was 
little hope of obtaining suitable men for the Wing in adequate 
numbers from the recruiting organisation, hence it was agreerl that 
the R.T.N. should select volunteers from the array. But this iitethod 
proved too slow to he satisfactory. Eventuallv certain battalions 
of the Indian army had to he broken dowm and the men transferred 
to the R.I.N. These, together with the volunteers called for 
throughout the Indian army, made up the requisite mimhers of the 
Landing Craft Wing. Recruitment of personnel from the coastal 
fishing villages was also considered, hut was not carried out due to 
the fear that such men would not he able to face fire. 

Formed with such difliculties, the Wing had to face other pro¬ 
blems when the personnel had been obtained. To ensure the armv 
units volunteering for the Wing en hloc, it had been necessary to 
transfer their V.C.Os. also with the men. There was no corres¬ 
ponding rank or rate in the navy, so it was deciderl to retain V.C.Os. 
mainly on administrative posts, and to return them to the armv 
after their men had settled down in the Wing. Bur even this 
expedient did not prove quite satisfactory. 

The transferred N.C.Os also were discontented in the Wing, 
since they had expected to receive the corresponding nav;d rates 
in the new Wing. On the other hand, old naval personnel resented 
the promotion of new-^comers over their heads. As a compromise, 
the N.C.Os were given the rate of acting leading seamen, unpaid— 
the equivalent of Corporal in the army—and were confirmed in this 
rank when they could not qualify professionally for a higher rank 
within reasonable time. 

The men, too, were unhappy in the Wing. Belonging mostly m 
Northern India, they did not relish the South Indian dishes cooked 
by the local contractor. Many of them were high-castc Rajputs, 
and they objected to their food being cooked by low-caste cooks 
and in general galleys where the food for all ratings was prepared. 
They had signed certificates agreeing to accept this, hut explained 
that they did not understand the purport of these certificates. As 
a result, these men were lost to the Wing. 

Another problem faced by the Wing was the high wastage under 
training, which amounted to one in every two men. In conse¬ 
quence, the proposed strength of the Wing had to be reduced. The 
men who proved unsuitable for the exacting requirements of the 
T^ng frequently refused to re-enter the array on the lower army 
rates of pay, and were lost to the armed forces. 

It was felt that most of these baffling problems were the conse¬ 
quence of the not particularly happy experiment of transferring 
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army units en bloc to the Landing Craft Wing. With previous 
planning and better co-ordination of the demands of the three 
Services, most of the difficulties might have been avoided. 

women’s ROYAI. INDIAN NAVAL SERVICE 

Generally speaking, expansion of the women's services ciicoun- 
tered few serious difficulties, though the lack of previous experience 
naturally resulted in some drawbacks in the beginning. The start 
of the service, piecemeal and almost spontaneous, has already been 
noticed. Several of the subsequent difficulties of the service were 
directly traceable to this factor. For example, the W.R.I.N.S. at 
its very inception, was placed under the W.A.C.(I) wdiich was part 
of the army, and the W.R.I.N.S. had to make considerable efforts 
to get rid of the anomalies. When the W.R.I.N.S. first started as 
the Naval Wing of the W.A.C.(I), all personnel wore army uniform 
in Khaki. Khaki looked incongruous in naval establishments. In 
1944, sanction was therefore obtauied for W.R.I.N.S. officers to wear 
naval fiats and for “pips" on the shoulders to be replaced by the 
“stripes". W.R.I.N.S. ratings were permitted naval badges of rank 
and round naval caps. 

In the beginning, the administration was run entirely on army 
lines. The naval officers could not assist in any way as they did 
not understand army procedure. The army was helpful, but the 
W.R.I.N.S. administrative officers still had a difficult time and 
“their loyalties were divided lietween the army and the navy, as 
they worked for the navy and were administered by the army”.® 

Gradually, the W.R.I.N.S. developed on naval lines. Army 
ranks and terminology were replaced by naval jargon, the senior 
W.R.I.N.S. officers maintained close touch with the senior R.I.N. 
officers, and even hostels for the W.A.C.(I) and W.R.I.N.S. were 
separated in Delhi. This was all for the good, improving efficiency 
and pride in the service. But during the transition period, the 
work of administrative officers was very difficult indeed, as neither 
Service was willing to take responsibility for any unpleasant inci¬ 
dents, and the platoon commanclers did not know to whom to apply 
for assistance. 

The W.R.I.N.S. remained under the W.A.C.(I) Directorate 
right up to the end, though relations between the W.A.C.(I) Directo¬ 
rate and the W.R.I.N.S. Headquarters were never very cordial. The 
Deputy Director, W.R.I.N.S., reported once a week to the Director, 
W.A.C.(I) and acted also as the adviser to the F.O.C., R.I.N. on all 
matters connected with the service. 

No great difficulties were encountered in recruiting women for 
*W.R.I.N.S. Monograph. 
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the service with the help of propaganda and publicity drives. 
Posters and pamphlets were issued and distril)uted to colleges and 
information bureaux. War Service Exhibitions were helil all over 
India and the W.R.I.N.S. took stalls at some of them. A propa¬ 
ganda film was made showing the life in the service, and was shown 
in the main cinema houses of the country. Moreover, W.R.I.N.S. 
Recruiting Officers were appointed whose duty it was to visit towns 
and give lectures, and many influential people were asked to assist 
by visiting the W.R.I.N.S. establishments and then by giving bniad- 
casts and helping generally to bring in recruits. 

In the beginning, most of the personnel was on Local Service 
terms, hut, later on, General Service terms came to be preferred due 
partly to the prevalent housing difficulties for private persons. 

llie service had been purely European to start with biit tlic 
proportion of Indian women increased gradually. About the end 
of 1945, the proportioti of Indian meniliers in the W.R.I.N.S. was as 
follows: — 

Officers ... ... ... •• 43% 

Ratings ... ... ... ••• 77% 

Of the 20 W.R.I.N.S. Cadet Officers who passed out of the final 
officer cadet course at li.M.I.S. FerozCy 16 w'crc Indians. 



CHAPTER IX 


Expansion of the Air Force 

As noticed earlier, expansion of a fighting machine entails eflport 
along two distinct lines, viz. to produce ccjuipment and to raise men. 
The air force could not expand without getting more aircraft as 
well as more men to fly and maintain them. But the provision of 
aircraft depended on TTis Maje.stys Government in the United 
Kingdom, since no plane was produced in India throughout the 
war. Apart from improving the repair and maintenance facilities 
in the country, India had no means of providing herself with more 
or better planes. Even the purchase of machines from the United 
States liad to be arranged through the British Government due to 
the dollar exchange restrictions and also due to Britain buying up 
all the suitable aircraft available there. The discussion below, would, 
tliercfore, be confined to the expansion of personnel and facilities 
in India for the Air Force. 

STAGES OF EXPANSION 

As in the case of the Indian army, the war years may be divided 
into stages depending upon the expansion of the Air Force. It 
would be convenient to mark these stages as follows: — 

(1) September 1939—^February 1942. 

(2) March 1942—^January 1944. 

(3) February 1944—September 1945. 

The first stage represented the period when equipment was tlie 
chief factor limiting expansion. The growing output of British and 
American aircraft factories was still absorbed completely by the 
pressing demands of the European war and of American rearma¬ 
ment. Japan had not then entered the war, so that the British 
needs were rightly considered far more pressing than those of India. 
Throughout this period, planes and equipment were exceedingly 
difficult to get, with the result that the Air Force in India was able 
to expand very gradually and with great difficulty, while operation¬ 
ally it grew weaker and weaker as its machines got more and more 
out of date. 

The second stage represented a period of rapid, all-out expan¬ 
sion. As the Japanese armies drew nearer, the forces in India 
acquired tremendous importance and were hastily reinforced. India's 
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needs were no longer considered to be secondary, and aircraft and 
equipment were poured in. In 1942 alone, four new squadrons of 
the Indian Air Force were formed and the Royal Air Force in India 
also grew rapidly in strengtli. New aerodromes were buili and otlier 
facilities improved. By the end of the period, Japanese air .supre¬ 
macy had been broken and the way was clear for complere Allied 
domination in the air. The I.A.F. had aiiained its maxiinuiu war¬ 
time strength of nine squadrons, the tenth and last stjuatlroii being 
formed only after the war. 

The third stage represented mainly a period of consolidation. 
No more I.A.F. stjuadrons were formed, but all-round iinprovetnent 
took place in the maintenance and repair facilities. I’he I.A.F. 
squadrons already formed were sought to be built up to full stvengib, 
and the recruiting drive was continued for this purpose. The liniit- 
ing factor during this period was not the lack of aircraft and equip¬ 
ment, but of suitable Indian manpower and the competing needs 
of the war in Europe. Although no more Indian Air Force squa¬ 
drons were formed, the Allied air strength in the theatre continued 
to swx'll by the arrival of iiuinerous Royal Air Force and United 
States Army Air b’orce squadrons, and flying facilities were con¬ 
tinuously improved for them in the country. 

IHE FIRST stage: SEPIEMBEK 1939—FKBFtUAUY 1 942 

As noticed earlier, the air force in India in September 1939 
comprised the following units: — 

Nos. 20 and 28 Army Co-operation Squadrons. 

No. 5 Army Co-operation Squadron at one flight strength. 

Nos. 27 and 60 Bomber Squadrons. 

No. 31 Bomber-Transport Squadron with a first-line strength 
of 8 aircraft. 

No. I Squadron, Indian Air Force. 

There were no regular training establishments in India though 
Indian airmen were trained at the Royal Air Force Depot, Karachi. 

Four Coast Defence Flights had been formed from Nos. 27 and 
60 Squadrons, and the remaining two Bomber Squadrons of the 
India Command had been sent to reinforce Singapore. These latter 
and 60 Bomber Squadron were the only units equipped with modern 
aircraft.^ 

The two Bomber Squadrons at Singapore were later withdrawn 
and stationed at Aden where, in 1940, they were employed against 
the Italian forces in East Africa. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war, the Indian Air Force 

^ Memorandum on Expansion of the Air Forces in India, File No. 9109. 
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Volunteer Reserve had been formed for the role of coastal recon¬ 
naissance and port-defence. It contained botli a regular and a 
voluniccr element, and, except in one case, was recruited on a terri¬ 
torial basis and for local defence. About three-fourths of the olFiccrs 
and ground stafl* were Indians, the rest being British. 

By the end of 1939 the Indian Air Force had increased lo a full 
S(]uadron with a strength of 2(K) officers and men. No increase in 
the Royal Air Force strength in India took place, but Europeans 
were recruited to the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve to replace 
personnel of the Royal Air Force drafted as Instructors in the Indian 
Air Force, Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve, and new training 
establishments, and to brip.g the Royal Air Force units in the India 
C.omnian(l up to strength. 

A small Training Organisation was found necessary and 
was brought into being in October 1939. This Organisation con¬ 
sisted of an Initial draining Wing, two Elementary Flying Schools 
and one Service Flying Training School for the training of pilots 
aiid observers for the Indian Air Force and for the few recruits en¬ 
rolled locally for the Royal Air Force. Two Technical Training 
Schools for Indian other ranks were also formed; the Civil Aviation 
Department organised several Elementary Technical Training 
Centres for pre-service training of the Indian Air Force technicians. 
But due to the very slow growth of the air force in India, no more 
training establivshincuts were created until March 1942. 

The first major expansion scheme came up in 1940 in connec¬ 
tion with Plan “A’’ for the assistance of Afghanistan. Under this 
Plan, air force retjuireiiients were substantial, amounting to 21 
regular squadrons and 5 Coast Defence Flights. These requirements 
were accepted in principle by His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom, but no action was taken to implement them. With 
the fall of France, the Italian advance into Egypt, and the opening 
of the Battle of Britain, it was impossible even to think of sparing 
aircraft for India. Every single plane available from the United 
States or coming off the assembly lines in the United Kingdom was 
desperately needed for the defence of the British Isles and of Egypt. 
In India, moreover, there was even then a shortage of skilled ground 
staff and senior N.C.Os available as Instructors. 

As a result of these limitations the position in India, in October 
1940, was as follows: — 

No. 27 Squadron was in the process of re-equipping with 
escort fighter aircraft. 

No. 5 S({uadroii was converted to a Bomber Squadron and a 
second Flight was added to it. 

No. I Squadron Indian Air Force was at full strength. 
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Five Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve Coast Defence 
Flights were formed and the pcrsoimei to iiuui them at 
half strength was trained and posted. 

The next expansion scheme arose out of the 19^1 Plan and was 
referred to by the Defence Departrnetu in thcii- telegram lo the 
Secretary of State on 12 March 1941. Under this Plan," 2 Civil 
Aviation Transport Units, 6 Coast Defence Units and 21 regular 
squadrons were required. The Civil Aviation Transport Uttits were 
to consist of 6 aircraft each. The Coast Defence Units at Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras, Vizagapatain and C'ochiii were to ha\c seven 
reconnaissance and three “Spotter” aircraft cacli, while the C’oast 
Defence Unit at Calcutta w^as allotted seven reconnaissance aircraft 
only. The six Coast Defence Units, therefore, totalled 57 aircraft. 
The 21 regular squadrons totalled 325 initial eijuipincnt aircraft, 
and consisted of the following squadrons:—* 

nine Fighter Squadrons 

two Heavy Bomber S(|uadrons 

two General Reconnaissancc/Boinber S(|uadrons 

two Medium Bomber Squadrons 

five Army Co-operation Squadrons 

one Bomber Transport Squadron. 

“Against these requirements”, it was pointed out, “We have a' ail- 
able live Indian Air Force Coast Defence Volunteer Flights, two 
Royal Air Force squadrons, one Indian Air Force sqtiatlron fonned, 
and in addition three other Indian Air Force S(]uadrons are planned 
for and will be formed at various dates from April 1941 to January 
1942.”^ 

In March 1941, therefore, there was a shortage of one Coast 
Defence unit, eighteen regular squadrons and two Civil Aviation 
Transport Units in India. Moreover, extra planes and personnel 
were required to bring the existing five Coast Defence Flights to 
full squadron strength. 

Due to the difficulty of getting a sufficient number of aircraft, 
it was obvious that these requirements would not be met in their 
entirety. So the expansion plan envisaged the . fonuaticHi of only 
four more Indian Air Force squadrons and the enlargement of the 
existing five Coast Defence Flights into five regular squadrons. The 
total number of operational units contemplated for the Indian Air 
Force was, therefore, equivalent to ten squadrons. They were to 
comprise five Fighter Reconnaissance Squadrons of Hurricane planes, 
one Bomber Reconnaissance Squadron of Vengeance planes, and 


*See Chapter V before for details of Plan “A” and “1941 Plan”. 

* Chiefs of Staff Papers, item 4 of 111 Meeting, and item 3 of XXI Meeting, 1941. 
^Memorandum on the Expansion of the Air Forces in India, 
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four Light Bomber S(juadrons of Vengeance planes. Moreover, 
liiriian personnel was to be used in the existing Headquarters, main- 
tenaiicc and training units, as far as possible. It was also anticipated 
that certain non-operationai units such as an Army Air Co-operation 
Flight would form part of the Indian Air Force. There were dis¬ 
cussions also al)out acquiring gliders and raising personnel for 2500 
parachutists and one airborne brigade, but these proposals were not 
then adopted. 

Witii the personnel and material likely to be available during 
the next 18 months, this programme provided an objective reason- 
al)iy possil)lc of attainment. The Defence Department stated that 
action was being taken forthwith to implement this programme 
of Indian Air Force expansion. 

The Indian Air Force expansion scheme, however, still left an 
uncovered shortage of fifteen squadrons and two Civil Aviation 
Transport units in tlie air requirements estimated in March 1941. 
This shortage could be overcome only by the arrival of additional 
Royal Air Force stpiadrons in India. But the overall w^ar situation 
was still unfavoiirahle to the Allies. In tlie west, the withdrawal 
from Greece and Crete was followed by the defeat and retreat of 
the Empire troops hi Libya. Many air squadrons, together w'iih 
other troops, were retjuired urgently for the defence of Egypt, and 
for the campaigns in Iraq and Syria. In tlic east, the Japanese 
menace was growing, and, early in 1941, two Royal Air Force 
Bomber Squadroiis had to be sent to Singapore out of India’s small 
establishment. There were unforeseen delays in the schedule of 
American aircraft production. The Britisli Government placed 
India's needs very low in the scale of priorities, so that in July 
1941, a consignment of Tomahawk planes from the United States 
went finally to Iran in spite of India’s best efEorts to keep them 
for herself. 

As a result of these factors, the Royal Air Force strength in 
India was at its lowest ebb about the end of 1941. However, the 
three Indian Air Force squadrons, promised in the telegram of 12 
March 1941, were formed according to plan on the following 
dates*^: — 

No. 2 Squadron ... ... 6 April 1941. 

No, 3 Squadron ... ... i October 1941. 

No. 4 Squadron ... ... i February 1942. 

Immense difficulties had to be overcome before these squadrons 
were formed. I’hese will be discussed in the following chapter. 

At the end of 1941 the combined strength of the Royal Air 

* Modernization of the Air Forces in India. 

* Note by Air Officer Commanding^ dated 29 August 1944. 
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Force in India and Indian Air Force was 1097 officers and 6583 other 
ranks; the latter figure includes civilians, follo^vers and non-coinlxi- 
tant personnel/ 


HIE SECf)ND SI age: MARCH I942—JANUARY 1944 

I’lic turning-point in the expansion of the air forces came m 
1942. By then the Japanese threat to Eastern India and C^cyUni 
had loomed large. The army in Burma was withdrawing fast. 
India's mortal peril could no longer be ignored and her iiceds were, 
at long last, given due priority. 

Air reinforcements came pouring into India. Duriiig March 
1942, three Fighter Squadrons came out of Burma, thr)iigh without 
operational aircraft or equipment. The disintegration of the forces 
in Burma yielded two more Royal Air Force squadrons betweeii 
April and June 1942, and three Fighter squadrons arrived from the 
United Kingdom, complete in personnel and ccjuipment. Personnel 
for another five squadrons including Heavy Bomber Scjuaiirons, 
arrived in India, anti, in June i5;;42, were awaiting the arrival of their 
aircraft before going into operation. During the same period, four 
“Groups” were formed to integrate and rationalise the operational 
control of the growing air loiccs in the cotHUry. 

The Indian Air Force wliich, in March 1942, bad a strength of 
lour squadrons and six Coast Defence Flights, recorded no expatv 
sion during the year due to the concentration of all resources in 
expanding the Royal Air Force. Moreover, it w'as decided to dis¬ 
band tlie Coast Defence Flights of the Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve as it was felt that Indian observers had not shown the grasp 
of advanced navigation necessary for Jong range reconnaissance 
work. The ten squadrem target, however, still held the field and 
was expected to be reached by th.e end of 1943. 

With the growth of the air forces in India, the inade(|u;ite aero¬ 
drome facilities, loo, had to he improved. On i March 1942, liufia 
had no airfields complete to the new standard of runways and 
accommodation. There were 16 airfields with one all-w'eathcr run¬ 
way, 12 of which W'crc under i6ck) yards, wdiile 20 airfields existed 
with fair-weather strips only. However, plans had been made for 
the construction of 222 modern airfields to meet possible commit¬ 
ments in tlic south, west, and cast. This immense [)rogramiiie was 
given first priority, and was sanclioncd at the l)cginning of May 
1942. For various reasons, progress was slow% but, by the end of 
1942, 148 airfields were available for use. 

Meanwhile personnel and machines had arrived from the United 
Kingdom. From the Burma Front, too, came personnel and a few 
' Quarterly Strength Return of the Indian Defence Services, 

10 
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machines. In India, recruiting, which had been co-ordinated for all 
Services under the Adjutant General’s Branch at the General Head¬ 
quarters in 1941, was intensified. In particular, more technical men 
were reejuired, which brought to the front the problem of obtaining 
a sufficiency of men of the riglit type. 

All increase in the airfields and sijiiadrons called for the deve¬ 
lopment of communications, both of wireless telegraphy and land 
lines, on a very large scale. The Posts and Telegraphs Department 
undertook a wide scheme of development of land lines, and despite 
the lack of equipment and experienced officers the air forces effected 
inqirovements in wireless telegraphy communications. A school for 
wireless operators was opened in Bombay, and a large number of 
men received training there. 

Prior to 194a the Observer Corps had carried out duties on 
tlie North-West Frontier only. It was expanded in 1942, additional 
personnel was recruited, and Calcutta and other centres in the cast 
were covered. At the end of the year 1943 further extension of 
the observer system was under consideration. 

Before March 1942, there was no Warning System in India. 
Between March and No\ember 1942 numerous units with the neces¬ 
sary Radio Direction Fitiding or Radar equipment arrived in the 
country, and stations were installed to cover Calcutta and the other 
major ports in India and Ceylon. 

A Balloon Branch was also formed, units for wdiich arrived from 
March 1942 onwards. In Octol)er, the Indianisation of balloon units 
was planned and during that month 14 Indian commissioned officers 
and 204 Indian other ranks (2 Flights) were transferred from the 
army to the Indian Air Force. They were trained with the Royal 
Air Force balloon units and it was proposed to raise six Indiaiiiscd 
Balloon S(|uadrons. 

Expansion of the air forces in India involved an increase in 
training establishments, not only for ah initio training of Indian 
pilots, observers, and wireless-operator air-gunners, but also for 
refresher courses of all kinds for Royal Air Force personnel. Courses 
were also necessary for the Indian officers newly recruited for the 
Administrative Branch of the Service. The training organisation 
which had continued substantially unchanged since 1939 no longer 
sufficed, and the following new schools were opened between March 
and December, 1942*^: 

an Air Landing School; 
a Signal School; 
a Code and Cypher School; 
a General Reconnaissance School; 


• Report on the Expansion of the Air Forces in India, 1942. 
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a Fighter Reconnaissance Operational Training Unit; 
a Disciplinary School for officers; 

a Disciplinary School for Junior Non-Conimissioncd Officers; 

a Parachute Packing School; 

a Royal Air Force Regiment Training School ; 

an Army Co-operation Section; and 

a new Rest Camp to caicr for units in South India. 

Besides, many other training establishments, including a Navigation 
School, a Bomher Operational Training Unit and a second Fighter 
Operational Training Unit, were projected for 1943. 

At the end of December 1942, the India Command had 29 
scpiadrons fully operational and equipped with modern j>lanes. In 
addition there were 20 squadrons at various stages of training and 
equipment though not ready for operations, together with two Trans¬ 
port Squadrons and one Photographic Rcconnaissatice Unit. “From 
the handful of obsolete service aircraft and converted air liners which 
composed the air forces in India in March, wc now had at our 
disposal: — 

15 Beaufighters 
4 Spitfires 
12 Liberators 
19 DC2S and .s 
160 Vengeances 
23 Beauforts 
40 Catalinas 
70 Wellingtons 
87 Audax and Hart variants 
74 Mohawks 
55 Lysanders 
120 Hudsons 
179 Blenheims 
575 Hurricanes 

*433 

The final target which had been agreed on for completion dining 
1943 was 75 squadrons with 3 Transport Squadj'lins and one 

Photographic Reconnaissance Unit”.® 

In December 1942, the War Department informed the Secietary 
of State for India that for some time past they had under caieful 
consideration the future of the Indian Air Force. They wrote. A\e 
are particularly anxious that the Indian Air Force should in time 
become an independent self-contained and truly national force with 
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its own organisation, traditkms and esprit de corps, similar to the 
Indian Army. . . . We fully realise that the Indian Air Force needs, 
and will continue to need, for a long time, much assistance from 
the Royal Air Force. We think, however, the time has come for 
initial steps to be taken to pave the way for the Indian Air Force 
to obtain a separate entity.” One of the main diflSculties had been 
tliat Royal Air Force oflicers working with the Indian Air Force 
were only temporarily so employed and had little inducement to 
acejuire the knowledge vital for the successful command of Indian 
formations. As a first step the War Department suggested the 
formation of a small Inspectorate of the Indian Air Force. This 
Inspectorate would enable Royal Air Force oflicers serving in it to 
devote the whole of their time to the development, organisation 
and training, and general welfare of the Indian Air Force and the 
Indian Air Force personnel employed in Royal Air Force units. 

Early in 1943 the Secretary of State for India approved the 
creaticKX of the Inspectorate, and the Air Council expressed its 
willingness to assist. 

During the year 1942, 2091 technical and 1037 non-tcchiiical 
recruits were enrolled. I'he combined strength of the Royal Air 
Force and Indian Air Force in India, on 31 December 1942, was 
3944 oflicers and 57,270 other ranks ; the latter figure includes civilians 
and non-combatants. 

The year 1943 saw the Allies change over from the defensive 
to the offensive. In Russia, in the Mediterranean theatre, in India 
and in the Western Pacific, the tide of Axis conquests had reached 
its limits, and, theiicreforth, began to shrink. The buildup of the 
forces in India continued at a fast pace, numerous air squadrons 
being formed in, or sent into, the country. 

In accordance with ihe decision mentioned earlier, the Indian 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve Coast Defence Flights were disbanded 
in December 1942 and constituted into regular squadrons. After 
fresh training of their personnel, new Indian Air Force s(|uadrons 
were actually formed on the following dates’— 

No. 6 Squadron ... ... i March 1943 

No. 7 Squadron ... ... 8 March 1943 

No. 8 Squadron ... ... 21 June 1943 

No. 9 Squadron ... ... 16 Deceml3cr 1943 

No. 10 Squadron ... ... 20 February 1944. 

The Inspectorate-General of the Indian ALr Force was formed 
in February 1943 to watch over tlie interests of the infant service. 
But when, in November 1943, the bulk of the air force units in the 


Note by Air Officer Commanding India, dated 29 August 1944. 
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theatre went over to the South-East Asia Command, the Inspectorate- 
General was absorbed into the Air Staff, India Command. 

In October 1943, the Indian Air Force consisted of Nos. i, 2, 3, 
4 and 6 Squadrons equipped with Hurricane aircraft. On 16 Decem¬ 
ber 1943, No. 9 Squadron, the first Fighter Scpiadron, was formed 
and equipped with Hurricanes. No. 10 Squadron, the second Fighter 
Squadron, was also equipped with Hurricanes.’‘ No. 12 Squadron, 
the last Squadron in the original expansion scheme, still remained 
to be formed owing to the continued shortage of pilots, and was not 
formed until after the war. 

Between January and November 1943, stwen Roval Air Force 
squadrons <^f the following types arrived from the United Kingdom 
or the Middle East, complete with their aircraft: — 
two twin-engined Fighter Squadrons 
two Long-range General Reconnaissance Squadrons 
one Medium-range General Reconnaissance Sf|uadron 
one Transport Squadron 
one Air Observation Post. 

During the same period, a total of eight squadrons was formed, 
equipped and, in some cases, trained in India. These eight squadrons 
comprised two Tight Bomber Squadrons of the Indian Air I'orce, 
one Fighter Reconnaissance Squadron, Indian Air Force, one Night 
Fighter Squadron, one Day Fighter Squadron, rw^o Liberator Sejuad- 
rons for heavy bomber and general recomiaissance duties re8|)ec:tivc- 
ly, and one Photographic Reconnaissance Sqiiadron.‘“ By N\)vcm- 
her 1943, there were fifty squadrons fully operational i-n India, while 
an additional eleven were then forming or were under training. In 
addition, one sqnadrtHi was engaged in working regular air lines in 
India. It should be noted that these figures include five Transport 
Squadrons and a Transport Wing, whereas only three Transport 
Squadrons had been included in the sevenry-five s(|iiadron target. 
Bulk of the Transport S(juadrons were trained for air-borne forces 
role. 

During the latter half of the “Second Stage'’, the Royal Air 
Force started having manpower difficulties. Maximum resources 
were being concentrated against Gerntatiy, with the result that the 
Indian theatre was somewhat starved. A scheme, therefore, w^as 
initiated and was called the “Substitution” or “Indianisation ’ 
scheme, by w^hich 20% of the establishment vacancies in the Royal 

“ War Department History Head 2, Supplement T, page 15. There is con¬ 
siderable discrepancy in dates of formation of squadrons as given in different files, 
such as F/208, 7170, 9109 and 7815. Tlie alxivc information has been accepted, 
from File No. F/208, and shows when the aircraft and their crew actually got 
together. 

The expansion of the Air Forces in India, September *59—^December 4.^, 

page 8. 
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Air Force non-operational units were to be filled up by locally 
recriihcd and trained Indian manpower. “To maintain efficiency” 
five Indian airmen were to be held against four Royal Air Force 
vacancies. TJie scheme was calculated to provide technical training 
to a large number of Indians, who would be assets for the post-war 
industrialisation of the country. Due to the “Substitution” scheme, 
the demand for teclmicians rose to 2750 monthly, by April 1943, 
whereas the figure had not been above 400 monthly for the greater 
part of 1942. The greatly increased demand was met in full for 
the first time in June 1943, and vigorous recruiting continued 
thereafter. 

Another result of the manpower shortage in the Royal Air 
Force was the fixation of an “FiStablishinent C\*iling" for the Com¬ 
mand, which was fixed at approximately 92,000 Royal Air Force 
personnel for a 72 squadron target. 

About the end of 1943, a total of 3699 planes was available in 
India, made up as follow's: — 


Hurricanes ... ... 1088 

Spitfires ... ... 153 

Mohawks ... ... 65 

Beaufighters ... ... 163 

Beauforts ... ... 96 

Blenheims ... ... 229 

Mosquitoes ... ... 12 

Lysanders ... ... 41 

Austens ... ... 4 

Vengeances ... ... 572 

Liberators ... ... 69 

Halifaxes ... ... 2 

Lancasters ... ... 2 

Wellingtons ... ... 160 

Dakotas ... ... 100 

Hudsons ... ... 117 

D.C.2S and 3s ... ... 8 

Catalinas ... ... 61 

Harvards ... ... 298 

Ansons ... ... 82 

Miscellaneous ... ... 377 


Of this total of 3699 aircraft, about 43% were ready with the 
squadrons, and the rest were with the storage or maintenance units. 

The immense expansion of the air strength in India was natural¬ 
ly accompanied by a proportionate expansion of the ancillary services 
and facilities. At the end of 1942, though over 150 airfields were 
usable in India, yet only five of them were fully operational and 
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complete in all respects. But by November 194^, 285 airfields had 
been completed and fifteen more were being biiiU. Of the 
pleted airfields, no less than 140 were fully operational and complete 
in all respects, 64 had one all-weather run wav ready and 71 had 
landing strips for fair weather.^® 

To protect the many airfields, the Royal Air Force Regiment 
was also expanded. Ry November I943» there were five field 
squadrons and fifty anti-aircraft flights. After training, thev were 
concentrated in operational areas w'herc hostile attacks were consi¬ 
dered most likely. 

By the end of the second stage, six Indian Air Force Formation 
Signal units had been created. They were responsilde for land lines 
of communications. Ncav signal wings were formed to co-ordinate 
scattered signal units and to improve the wireless tclc^ra])hy and 
Radio Direction Finding systems. Additional Indian Observer 
Corps posts w^erc also opened in the industrial areas of Calcutta aud 
Jamshedpur, and tlie wireless observer units manned by the Roval 
Air Force men w'ere replaced by eleven Indian Mobile Wireless 
Observer Companies. The Radar warning system had over seventy 
Air Ministry experimental stations, and many Indians were posted 
to them. There were nine filter rooms to deal wiili the information 
sent by Radar units etc. Thirteen Radio Direction Finding stations 
were opened on the air routes across India. Most of the fighter 
stations in the country w^ere equipped with Very High Frequency 
Radio Telephony. Five Balloon Stjuadroiis had been formed, and 
measures were in hand for providing balloon protection to convoys 
also. Seventeen Air Force Forecast centres covering India had hecti 
opened, and four Meteorological Flights of modified Blenheims 
Avere being formed. Two Photo Reconnaissance Squadrons Avere 
working and the Central Photographic Interpretation Section print¬ 
ed 25,000 photos per month, studying carefully over 7000 of them. 

The expansion described above could not have taken place 
without a prior expansion of training facilities in the country. Apart 
from the recruits, old hands also required “refresher” and operational 
courses, particularly Avhen changing over to new types of planes. 
By the end of 1943, training for all aspects of air Avarfarc was being 
provided in India and twenty-four Ground Training Establishments 
were operating. The Indian Air Training Corps had been started 
at the Aligarh University, initially to produce technicians fi)r the 
“Substitution” scheme. Later on Indian Air Training Corps were 
also opened at many other uniA’'ersitics—three, for example, w’crc 
opened at Travancore, Calcutta and Nagpur on 8 November 1943. 
Emphasis, however, soon shifted from producing technicians to pro¬ 
ducing pilots from these units. The training of Indian Air Force 

page 9. 
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pilots in the United Kingdom had already been started and, in the 
spring of 1943, first batch of Indian Air Force pilots left for the 

United Kingdom for their post-training operational experience. 
Participation of India in the Empire Training Scheme was also 
sanctioned.^* 

The immense expansion of the air forces in India during 1942 
and 1943 is clearly revealed by the following overall figures. About 
the end of 1943, there were 3699 service aircraft available in the 
country. The strength of the Indian Air Force and Royal Air 
Force units in the India Command on i jaiiuary 1944, totalled 
6531 Royal Air Force and 1125 Indian Air Force officers, and 
127,492 other ranks of both, including civilians and non-combatants. 


miE THtRD stage: FEBRITARY 1944 TO SEPTIS'.MBER I945 

In the third stage of expansion, the Allies bad already won air 
superiority and were pressing forward steadily in all the theatres of 
the war. The factories and assembly lines of the United States 
and the United Kingdom were in full prodiu tion, and, consequent¬ 
ly, more and more air forces were sent to India for the Air Com¬ 
mand South-East Asia. The number of Royal Air Force and 
United States Army Air Force squadrons availaldc was limited only 
by the prior claims of the war in Europe, bur the Indian Air Force 
was not expanded further during this period on the ground of an 
increasing shortage of suitable Indian manpower. Instead of the 
rapid expansion of 1943, all efforts had to be l)ent towards consoli¬ 
dating and integrating the progress already made. 

In February 1944, the Indian Air Force had a strength of nine 
squadrons. But they had been formed only with a considerable 
stiffening of Royal Air Force personnel. Recruitment had, there¬ 
fore, not only to be continued but further expanded to replace these 
men by Indian personnel. The monthly aircrews target, which had 
been only 70 from October 1943 to February 1944, had to be raised 
to T04 from March 1944. In an attempt to improve the situation, 
all available Indian pilots in No. 22 Army Air Co-operation Unit had 
been withdrawn, given a course of training at an Operational Train¬ 
ing Unit and sub.sequently posted to operational squadrons. Not¬ 
withstanding this, a strong element of Royal Air Force aircrews had 
to be introduced into Nos. 9 and 10 Squadrons on their formation, 
and into Nos. 4 and 8 Squadrons to bring them up to the strength 
of operational squadrons. 

Recruiting efforts were redoubled, but the results were not en¬ 
couraging. In September 1944, it was calculated that 433 more 
General Duty Officers were required, but by the end of August 
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1945, only 68 were recruited. The strength of the Indian airmen 
on 31st August 1945 was: — 

Trained ... ... ... :!2,345 

Under TcrVmical Instruction ... 2,127 

In No. 2 Recruits Training Centre ... 2,142 

On the otlier liand, tlie strengih of tlie Royal Air lo)rec and 
the United States Army Air Force in India and South K;jst Asia 
Command went on increasing, until some air s(|uadrons were 
sent away to China or clsevvliere. On i February 1944, there 
were 66 R.A.F. and 47 U.S.A.A.F. sf|uadrons under ih.e Air Com¬ 
mand South-East Asia, with totals of 3.232 and 9S3 aircraft rcspec- 
tivcly.’^ On 1 July 1944, the figures had increased to 82 R.A.F. 
and 71 U.S.A.A.F. sc|uadrons, with 4,187 and 1.843 aircraft re.spectivc- 
ly. Even on i August 1945, when Burma had been won back and 
many of the .squadrons had left the Air Command, there were 76*4 
R.A.F. and 9 U.S.A.A.F. s(]uadrons under the Air Command South- 
East Asia, excluding the China-ba.scd 14th U.S.A.A.F. 

On I July 1945, a few weeks before the end of the war, the 
I. 7 \.F. and the R.A.F. in the theatre had the fonnidable strength of 
207,632 officers and men, made up as follows^*^: — 


LA.F. Officers 

1,638 

R.A.F. Officers 

• 3j225 

British Other Ranks 

I 18,682 

India^l Other Ranks 

26,900 

Non-combatants enrolled 

13,727 

Non-combatants unenrollcd 

26,469 

Cadets, Civilians, W.A.C.(I) etc. 

6,991. 


War Room Monthly Summaries of Air Command, S.E.A. Offerations, 
'•Strength Return of the Defence Services in S.E.A, and India Command, 
1 July 1945. 



CHAPTER X 


Factors Affecting Expansion of the I.A.F.’ 

To some extent, the problems which the Indian Air Force had 
to face in expansion resembled those of the army, particularly its 
technical branches. There was the same difFiciilty about the quality 
of recruits and of wastage during training. But there was one 
important difference. The official language of the Indian Air Force 
was English and recruitment, therefore, was confined to men with 
a working knowledge of that language. This brought about two 
important results. The average air force recruit was to he normally 
(rf a higher intelligence and social standing than his army coiinter- 
]):irt and was consequently more difficult to obtain. On the other 
hand, the difficulties of class recruitment were never encountered. 
I.A.F. personnel, varied as it w^as, formed a homogeneous whole. 
Tlie central problem, however, of finding enough volunteers of 
bigli intelligence, education and technical aptitude reejuired in a 
modern air force, proved singularly difficult to solve. 

RECRUlTMEISrr 

At the outbreak of war, the recruitment of airmen for the 
I.A.F. was carried out by the Air Headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. The Directorate of Civil Aviation assisted 
by recruiting two categories of technical personnel for the air force, 
and by giving them the necessary training in its own schools.* 

UpcHi the formation of the Inter-Services Recruiting Directorate 
in December 1941, it was inevitable that the majority of its officers 
should be from the army. Some of these, doubtless unwittingly and 
only subconsciously, were inclined to favour the needs of their own 
Service. The task of army recruiting officers tvas further compli¬ 
cated by the necessity of acquiring the detailed knowledge essential 
in air force recruiting. To improve matters, air force representa¬ 
tion in the Directorate was strengthened and the number of air 
force recruiting officers increased. Wherever possible air force 
officers attended the meetings of Selection Boards to check the 
quality and quantity of officer recruits. 

* The problems of R.A.F. expansion will not be dealt with here. They were 
related almost entirely to the British war effort, and it appears neither possible 
nor neeessa^ to discuss them in the present narrative. 

■Recruitment of technical personnel for the I.A.F. by the Directorate of Civil 
Aviation ceased in December 1^2. 
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The work of the Directorate, however, was mailc more difficiilt 
by the way deiriands were placed by the Air Headquarters. These 
fluctuated violently, and adequate infonnatioin regarding rates of 
pay and educational standards was not always forthcoming. This 
difficulty was met by strengthening the Recruiting Poliev and Co¬ 
ordination Section at the Air Headquarters. The Section was 
ultimately absorbed into a new Organisation Section dealing entire¬ 
ly with manpower. 

It took some time to uiform tlie public about the Indian Air 
Force which, as a new' Service, w'as scarcelv known. Meanwhile the 
Recrniting Directorate was unable to fulfil demands and, in fact, 
considered them to be too large. An intensi\c propaganda cam¬ 
paign w'as launched earlv in 1943 and the number of air force re¬ 
cruiting officers was further increased." Eventually, at the request 
of the Air Headquarters the Priorities Sub-Committee of the Chiefs 
of Stall Committee was formed to decide priorities on recruiting and 
other matters where tlic claims of the three Services were in con¬ 
flict. From February 1943, Indian Air Force recjiiircmcnis w'ere 
given first priority. This took some time to he implemented by 
recruiting officers but subsequently it had a marked and very satis¬ 
factory effect on the rate of intake. 

The introduction, late in 1943, of the War Office methods of 
selecting officers proved of great advantage. Officer recniitmenr im¬ 
proved and at first the results of courses at the Initial Training Wing 
indicated that the new system of selection eliiniiiatcd inucli of the 
wastage that was previously prevalent. On i November 1943, the 
Recruiting Directorate had a standard demand to produce 70 ap¬ 
proved and medically fit volunteers for pilots per month. Rut so«>n 
the training wastage of applicants again grew' 10 he abnormally 
high and, in February 1944, the demand w'as raised to 104 per 
month. 

The Air Headquarters, India, undertook all possible mea¬ 
sures to increase the input and to assist the Recruiting Dircrt(n'ate. 
By the end of August 1945 additional recruiting effort liad been 
directed towards securing pilots. The methods are mentioned 
below: — 

(1) Through the medium of the I.A.F. Publicity Comniittec, 
advertising and publicity camjiaigns were launched ; 

(2) The Chiefs of Staff were approached and a priority ob¬ 
tained for recruiting General Duty Officers ; 

(3) The syllabus of the Indian Air Training Corps, originally 
inaugurated to stimulate technical recruiting, was amend- 


^ Expansion of Air Forces in India, op. cit. 
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ed to inspire interest in the General Duty Branch and was 
extended to 23 universities and colleges ; 

(4) The War Department addressed all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments asking for support; 

(5) Regular visits by students of colleges and universities to 
air force stations throughout India were arranged : 

(6) Bi-annual sports days were organised at training centres, 
to which students of nearby educational establishments 
were invited : 

(7) A special team of ten General Duty Recruiting Officers 
was added to the Recruiting Directorates ; 

(8) Selection and commissioning of airmen volunteering for 
General Duty commissions was simplified ; 

(9) Subject to certain age limitations, the restrictions on 
Group I tradesmen applying for commissions was waived ; 

(10) Authority was obtained from the Adjutant General for 
the transfer of army catlets to the I.A.F. ; 

(11) It was arranged to train “Deferred Candidates’’ at Kitch- 
ncr College, Nowgong; 

(12) Display Flight to tour India giving aerial displays and 
free rides was organised : 

(13) Three Selective Testing Boards were established to comb 
out General Duty volunteers from suitable I.A.F. per¬ 
sonnel. 

Results were at first very disappointing but tliey somewhat im¬ 
proved in the last inontlis of the war. The total intake into Initial 
Training Wing from all sources, viz. Indian Air Force, airmen, ex¬ 
army cadets, candidates recommended by Provincial Selection Boards 
and recruits obtained by the Recruiting Directorate from the time 
the demand was increased to 104 a month, w'as: — 


March 

NU 

April 

38 

May 

46 

June 

43 

July 

NU 

August 

44 

September 

33 

October 

21 

November 

Nil 

December 

23 


248 
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January 

23 

February 

Nil 

March 

16 

April 

21 

May 

4 ' 

June 

Nil 

July 

35 

August 

45 


181 


Recniitnient; to the nMiks .-ilso coiitiiiiiefl to lall sliori of dciuaiids 
after 194a, llicrc was a slight decrease each iiionrh until in April 
1944, only i.coi were recruited against a demand of 2750. l^igurcs 
from December 1943 to April 1944, for example, were:—* 


Month 

Den land 

Supply 

December 1943 

3,200 


January 1944 

3 ,2(K) 


lAbruary 1944 

2,720 

1,292 

March 1944 

2.775 

*.274 

April 1944 

2,752 

1,201 


Commenting on this situatiwi the Chief of General Staff in his 
Liaison Letter to the Chief of Imperial (kncral Staff, dated 15 
February 1944, wrote: “The raising of physical and educational 
standards and the food problems in Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
are two of the reasons for this decrease. There is also a measure 
of complacency as a result of recent Allied victories and a tendency 
to seek civil employment in expectaiicm of an early peace.” The 
subsequent letter of 19 May attributed further tlccrease to the lact 
that tlie examinations were approaching and students were busy pre¬ 
paring for them. It was anticipated that after the c\aniiiiaticn\s the 
recruitment would improve, as had happened in tiie previous year. 

By the end of 1943, it was liecoining very difficult indeed to 
find the right type of educated and intelligent recruits for training 
as airmen. The need of all the three Services for such men was 
growing so that it became necessary to use the available material 
to the best advantage. A little had to be made to go a long way. 
Fortunately, there was scope for improvement in the situation by 
adjustments within the LA.F. itself. In November 1943, ceiling 
reejuirements of airmen by trades were unknown and demands were 
made by the Air Command, South-East Asia, without a knowledge 
of the ultimate needs. The Recruiting Directorate endeavoured to 
meet these demands in quantity and produced a number of unsuit¬ 
able recruits, many of whom were allocated to trades for which they 

"File No, 7170. 
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had insufficient education and no aptitude. Demands were not co¬ 
ordinated with the intake capacity of training organisations, nor 
was advertising co-ordinatctl with iiitiiiiate or iiiiinediate needs. These 
defects were largely reinedied in 1944-45, as is detailed in the section 
(HI “Airnien'\ Kecruiting ol airiiicii for diJIcrent trades was re¬ 
organised, Avith a team of experts from the Directorate of Selection 
of Personnel allocating different trades after a trade aptitude test. 

These measures provided some relief and helped somewhat to 
remove the disadvantage of lack of planning. No complete solution 
could, however, be l\»ii;ul, for the simple reason that there were not 
enough men of the desired type to go roiiiid. Moreover, the nation¬ 
alist opposition to the war effort was detrimental to recruitment from 
the educated middle-class of the country, which was intensely 
politically conscious. 


OFFICERS 

For the first icw years, the cxpaiision of the Indian Air I'one 
was on such a small scale that the uilliculty of obtaining suitable 
officer material does not appear to have been very serious. The few 
civil Hying clulis and air enthusiasts in liie country provided enough 
recruits to man the Coast Defciice Flights and the T.A.F. squadrons 
formed up to hj^z. Regarding the ofliccr situation in 1942, it was 
stated that the regular squadrons of the I.A.F. ‘‘were ollicercd and 
commanded entirely by Indians and the Ground Staff w^as entirely 
Indian with the exception of a few key Non-Commissioned Officers. 
The Coastal Fliglits were commanded by British officers, but other¬ 
wise were almost completely Indian in personnel, both officers and 
ground staff. The officers show' considerable promise in flying 
ability and several are outstanding, although in administrative ability 
they lack the experience and background which is inherent in the 
majority of British officers. . . . Within a foreseeable period of time 
young Indians should not only be good pilots but really good ad- 
ininistrativc officers in additicjn”.*^ 

By the middle of 1943, however, unforeseen difficulties came 
up. Tliere was a serious shortage of both aircrews and airmen. 
Recruiting effort was at first concentrated on airmen ; and the Indian 
Air Training Corps, too, was started originally to persuade the 
University students to volunteer themselves as airmen. But the 
Indian Air Trainitig Corps Cadets were not willing to enter the 
ranks of the I.A.F. when they could probably obtain direct com¬ 
missions in the army or the Royal Indian Navy. Commissioning 
from the ranks of the I.A.F, was then vigorously pursued, but few 

•Report on the Expansion of the Air Forces in India, March to 31 December 
1942, by Air Chief Marshal Sir R. E. C. Peirsc, A.O.C.-in-C, India. 
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fewer succeeded in completing their training as pilots Then in 
aircrew publicity campaigm was launched, emphasiW ibe adveiv 
tures of flying, and experienced 1 A.F. officevs were dc\ivi\ed to lovir 
India. These efforts brought forth more volunteers lor nircrew 
duties, and, since the Indian Air Trainhig Corps was ibenceftaih 
to produce General Duty Officers, the outlook for ilic future was 
considered brighter. 

Although at the end of 1942, it seemed that the l.A.F. would 
tlirow up a sufficient iiuinbcr of officers t:aj)al)le of assuming im¬ 
portant commands, this was not attained. One difficulty was 
supposed to he tlie reluctance of Indians to lieconie pilots. A more 
serious problem was tlic high wastage rate amongst those under 
training. With the complete re-equipment of the LA.F. will) 
Hurricanes and Vengeances many officers, whose conipetem:c had 
hitherto been unquestioned, proved Jess satislaciory. Wastage at 
training schools often averaged over 60%, and the training wastage 
of airmen selected for flying was so high that the policy of cornmis- 
vsioning from the ranks liad to be largely curtailed in 1943/’ To 
tide over the difficulty and purely as a war measure to onstire 
operational efficiency, it was found necessary to increase the R.A.F. 
content in the l.A.F. A iiuiiiber of scpiadrons were manned by 50% 
R.A.F. aircrews. A Flight Commander and six R.A.F. crews were 
posted to No. 8 V^engcaiice Squadron towards the end of 1943. The 
squadrons then operated sticccssfully in Arakan. The “Stibsviiii- 
tion Scheme’', however, is discussed in a separate section below. 

In November 1943, on the reorganisation of the Air Head¬ 
quarters, India, no ceilings existed for General Duty Officers. Aiier 
a tour of operational duty a pilot became ‘tour-expired’ and a constant 
flow was, therefore, essential. As noticed elsewhere, the trainiijg 
wastage also was heavy. These factors were reflected in the raising 
of the monthly demand for General Duty Officers, as slated earlier, 
from 70 to 104, in February 1944. 

The increased recruiting efforts made to fulfil these demands 
have already been mentioned. To cut down training wastage, 
opportunity was taken to have all candidates examined by testing 
teams of experts of the Directorate of Selection of Pcrsoiinel. 

But the problem still defied solution. The target figure of the 
l.A.F. squadrons and an Army Air Co-operation IJnit rec|uired a 
total of 310 pilots on establishment, and an operational wastage, 
based on experience, of about 200 trained pilots per year^ In August 
1944, there were only 180 Indian operational pilots available, leav- 

* Expansion of the Air Forces in India, Sep. 1939 to Dec. 1943, op. ciL 

^ Appendix 'A' to note of Air Officer Commanding, India, dated 29 August IJ44, 
File No. F/208. 
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ing a shortage of 130 wliich liad to be made up in addition to 
meeting the wastage. From August 1943 to July 1944 inclusive, 
the number of pilot-cadets entering the Initial Training Wing was 
about 330, apart from 70 entrants detailed from the ranks, 
whereas the target figure during the same period was 1,000. The 
dciic:it was, therefore, no less than 67%. Pilot-cadets were proving 
increasingly dilliculi to obtain from the ranks of the airmen, and 
it was clear, in August 1944, that there was no possibility of form¬ 
ing the tenth I.A.F. squadron during the war, nor could the exist¬ 
ing squadrons be furllicr liidianised. 

Modern air forces, if they are to be efficient, must be extremely 
exacting in the ([ualiiy (»f their aircrews. No nation has an over¬ 
abundance of men of the required mental and physical calibre. 
Immense expansion, and the casualties after several years of war, 
therefore, inevitably tax the manpower resources of a nation. Due 
to lack of education and industrialisation, India had only a limited 
numl)cr of men of the very high standard required. Dilliciilty 
there was bound to l)e, but the political set-up of the country during 
the war certainly aggravated it. The national leaders did not 
sup|)ort the war effort and the middle-class intelligentsia was solidly 
l)chind them. The same middle-class intelligentsia must provide 
the bulk of air force officers in any ct)untry. The best young men 
from this class were hesitant to offer themselves. The publicity 
campaigns could not appeal to the best instincts of patriotism in 
them. Early advertisements concentrated on the attractions of the 
pay offered and the openings in civil post-war aviation. Naturally, 
this attracted a few men, but they did not always prove of the 
right type for the air force. Later publicity stressed the prestige 
attachhig to a pilot and the adventures of flying. This was an 
improvement, but did not take the place of a simple appeal to their 
patriotism. 

The problems of securing suitable ground duty or Adminis- 
trative Officers were not of the same seriousness. Here, the primary 
difficulty was the lack of planning. On 1 November 1943, no ceiling 
existed for Ground Duty Officers and the Recruiting Directorate was 
hampered by the uncertainty of requirements. It was not until 
September 1944 *^hat the Air Command, South-East Asia, 
produced a firm ceiling, by Branches, of their requirements. This 
showed a need for 433 officers over and above the then strength. 
The estimate was approved by the Government of India and a 
demand placed on the Recruiting Directorate. Results again were 
very disappointing, only 13 approved candidates from all sources 
being recruited up to i May 1945. This was stated to be largely 
because Commissions in ground duty branches were available only to 
candidates over the age of 28 or medically unfit for flying. Many 
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young men who would accept an administrative commission were 
unwilling to fly. In the months between May and August 1945 
(inclusive), 55 candidates were accepted for ground duty commis¬ 
sions. At the end of August recruiting ceased. 

Apart from the basic solution of a political settlement, it was 
felt that the difliculty could be overcome by the institution of a 
system of non-commissioned pilots and aircrews similar to that in 
force in other parts of the British Commonwealth. This however, 
was hardly possible as long as the Indian army and the Royal Indian 
Navy continued to commission men direct from civil life. 

As a long term policy it was suggested that rates of pay of air¬ 
crews in the I.A.F. be revised. Compared w'ith the prospects in the 
Administrative and other Branches, promotion in the General Duty 
Branch was slows and it took a man several years to reach the rank 
of Flight Lieutenant. To the great majority of Indians, flying was 
still an unfamiliar and extremely hazardous occupation. Conse¬ 
quently, it was felt that some sort of an extra flying pay might be 
necessary to attract enough volunteers, as had hecn done in the 
United Kingdom during the First World War." 

AIRMEN 

In an air force, the rank and file also has to be of a higlier 
standard of education and intelligence than is recjiiired in oilier 
Services. As has been shown in the previous chaj)ier8, the percen¬ 
tage of such men among India’s teeming millions was not very 
large. The difliculty of securing such men naturally increased with 
the progress of war-time expansion. In the case of the I.A.F., 
the shortage became apparent when recruitment was extended 
in 1942. 

In March 1942, the pay of the other ranks in the I.A.F. was 
unsatisfactory, considering the . educated type of recruit rexjuired. 
Terms of service wxre then revised and it was believed that tlicse 
improved conditions, coupled with the propaganda drive, vvoulci 
have a good effect.® 

Insistence on a sound knowledge of English in all recruits un¬ 
doubtedly complicated matters. On this subject, there was a differ¬ 
ence of opinion at the Air Headquarters. It was suggested that 
certain non-technical trades might easily be manned by persons not 
speaking English and that lioniogeneity would, to some extent, be 
preserved if such men were required to know Hindustani. ’Fhe 
proposal was not pmsued, but a certain modification of policy 

•In the Great War of 1914-18, aircrews were attracted into the Royal Flying 
Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service by the grant of a flying pay of £1 per day -- 
Ex^nsion of the Air Forces in India, Sep, 1939 to Dec, 1943. 

• Report on the Expansion of the Air Forces India, 1942, 

11 
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was achieved. At each of the two Recruits' Training Centres an 
Educational Wing was formed where recruits with an inadequate 
knowledge of linglish were brought up to the requisite standard. 
For Service Police, for example, where physique and amenability to 
discipline were as important as intellectual development, men were 
recruited direct into the Recruiis' Educational Wing and their 
knowledge of English improved there. The insistence upon a 
knowledge of linglisli meant that the l.A.F. could not draw to any 
appreciable extent upon the semi-uained manpower provided by 
the *Civ-Mir Scheme. With the exception of a few trainees from tlie 
George Telegraph Institute of Calcutta and isolated instances where 
‘Civ-Mir trainees were matriculates and knew some kaiglish, little 
use was made of that scheme. 

A proposal for the expansion of the iion-coinl>ataiit section of 
the I.A.F. was also made. This section dated from the pre-war 
period when non-English speaking personnel were recruited locally 
for employment at depots such ;is Karachi. The expansion of the 
section would have enabled the I.A.F. to draw on ‘Civ-Mil' personnel 
for use in tlie civilian repair organisations. The proposal was even¬ 
tually rejected as the Air Headquarters was fully occupied with the 
vast expansion of the l.A.F. proper. 

I’lie language quardicarion imposed yet another restriction on 
recruiting. When men began to enter in appreciable numbers, it 
was found that most of them were from Bengal, Bombay and 
Southern India where English was more commonly spoken. The 
north provided a relatively small proportion of recruits, although 
it was felt tliat the I.A.F. might well have used more men with 
military traditions and background. Special publicity measures were 
adopted in the north, and the number of recruits from this area 
increased; but northern representation in the l.x\.F. was still small. 
It must be admitted, however, that the north had already been 
drained of men by the army and the Royal Indian Navy. 

The sudden increase in expansion begun in March 1942 severely 
strained the training schools which were unable to keep pace with 
the increase. Recruits Training Centres became overcrowded. 
During a period in the hot weather of 1943, Walton, with normal 
accommodation for 1,500, housed over 5,000 recruits. There was 
a<iother block when recruits finished their discipUnary training and 
awaited vacancies in technical schools. Most of the men had entered 
the service to obtain technical training, and morale speedily deterio¬ 
rated during the period of waiting. 

lb have called off the recruiting drive would have negatived 
the effect of an intensive propaganda effort and left out men whose 
services were urgently required. It was not possible to forecast future 
intakes with accuracy. Training expansion could not be definitely 
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assessed in advance and had to be based on the nuiubers of men 
actually enrolled. 

Recruits were required to begin at the lowest ratik as "AC. 2” 
whatever their previous (|iialilications. This prevented the discon¬ 
tent which would have arisen if certain men entered direct as non¬ 
commissioned officers or in warrant ranks on the basis of previous 
experience, but it deprived the I.A.F. of the prospect of attracting 
the class of university students in any appreciable numl)ers. Sucli 
men entered the R.I.N. or the l.E.M.E. at substantially belter rates 
of pay. ilie only exceptions to this rule were in the Education and 
Meteorological liranclics of the LA.F. where qualified recruits were 
promoted to the rank of sergeant on the day after their enrolment. 

•A cause of much dissatisfaction was the remiistering and re¬ 
classification of a large number of recruits at the Recruits' Training 
Centres by Initial and Re-selection Boards. These Boards were 
intended to ensure uniformity of standard among new entrants into 
the .service, but from about April 1943 it became clear that they 
were operating beyond their intended charter. In some months 
well o\er 50% of the recruits were rcinustered to lower trade groups 
or had their trade within the .same group altered. Resultant reduc¬ 
tions in rates of pay or changes in types of work appeared to the 
recruits to be a definite breach of contract, it was of course optional 
for a recruit to claim his discharge if he was unwilling to be muster¬ 
ed down or to have his trade changed; but men who left, freely 
proclaimed their grievances, whilst those w'ho remained were dis¬ 
contented. A number deserted, including over 500 from No. i 
Recruits Training Centre. 

The Recruiting Directorate repeatedly reque.sied the curtailment 
of these large-scale remu.sterings. In September 1943, the solution 
wis found by the introduction of Recruits Educational Wings. The 
Indian Air Force accepted the responsibility of bringing all except 
the most obvious misfits up to the required standard, provided they 
reached it within three months of entry into the service. 

The standard of recruits from the ranks continued to l)c poor 
in 1943-44. Emphasis was laid on a knowledge of English but even 
so airmen, after training, remained below the pre-war standard. 
Sometimes, although qualifying in spoken and written English, 
their technical aptitude was poor. 

In November 1943, ceiling requiremtHUs of the I.A.F. airmen 
by trades were unknown, and as mentioned before, demands were 
made by the Air Command, South-East Asia, without a knowledge 
of ultimate needs. Demands were not aligned with the intake capa¬ 
city of the training organisation, and brought forward unsuitable 
material in far greater numbers than could be accommodated. This 
led to a bottle-neck with considerable disorganisation and discomfort, 
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resulting in many very suitable potential recruits refusing to join 
the LA.F. 

Advertising was not co-ordinated with the actual needs of the 
service. A^Tiile building up the excellent demand for enrolment in 
technical trades it left other and equally important work relatively 
unpublicised. The LA.F. was therefore rapidly becoming un¬ 
balanced and filled with airmen of inferior quality. Under the 
terms of their engagement, these airmen could not be discharged 
without first being provided with training in the trade to which they 
were originally allocated and a further course in an alternative 
trade. Training wastage was therefore excessive. 

The Air Command, South-East Asia, formed a committee to 
enquire into the dilution of the R.A.F. with the LA.F. and in Septem¬ 
ber 1944 a firm ceiling of requirements, plus the needs of the post-war 
LA.F., was produced by trades. These estimates enabled the Air 
Headquarters, India, for the first time, to assess and forecast the re¬ 
quirements of Indian airmen. It was then found that certain trades 
were over recruited while some other vital branches had been over¬ 
looked. By liaison with the Headquarters, Air Command, South- 
East Asia, the demand was co-ordinated wixh the intake capacity of 
the training establishments. Through the medium of the l.A.F. 
Publicity Committee, advertising ancl publicity were redirected to¬ 
wards ascertained needs. 

In April 1944, a conference of the representatives of the Ilead- 
(juarters, Air Command, South-East Asia, Directorate of Selection 
of Personnel, Directorate of Recruiting, and staff officers of the Air 
Headquarters, India, considered a proposal that all recruits should 
first pass a standard graded educational test, that the recruit should 
be enrolled into a group only, and his trade should be allocated by 
a special board at the Recruits Training Centre. The proposal ilas 
accepted. Directorate of Selection of Personnel was to provide a 
simple educational test for use by Recruiting Officers, and a trade 
aptitude test for use at Recruits Training Centres, the tests being 
administered by a Selection of Personnel testing team. The Air 
Headquarters, India, provided 44 specially selected clerks who were 
trained in administering tests ; they were upgraded to the rank of 
sergeant, and posted to the Recruiting Directorate to test and select 
recruits.^® 

In November 1944, when the Recruiting Directorate announced 
readiness to work on this new method of selection, demands were 
placed by Groups only, the existing staff at Recruits Training Centres 
allocating recruits to trades on an agreed ratio. The demand had 
been reduced to five trades only. No technical trades were involved, 
the demand consisting of two trades in the clerical zone, two in the 
‘^RecriiiHog Directorate Memorandum, April 1944 to March 1945. 
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semi-educated zone and one in the graduate zone. The question 
of trade aptitude therefore hardly arose. 

Recruiting was delif)erate]y restricted and slowe 4 down in March 
1945, at the instance of the Headquarters Air Command, South- 
East Asia. Tlie need for trained airmen was great, and the war 
was expected to be over within a few months. It was felt, therefore, 
that, if current recruiting was curtailed, some trained R.A.F. airmen 
would be immediately released from the training schools and ent- 
ployed in actual operations. On the other hand, if these instructors 
were left to continue training more recniits the war would probably 
be over before the new recruits were ready to take part in the 
operations. 

Later a demand for the recruiting of Group “M” was added to 
tl)c existing demand for five trades. No. 2 Recruits Training Centre 
was allocated solely for the training of combatant recruits, and the 
Selection of Personnel testing teams started functioning there from 
May 1945. The total number of recruits interviewed by these 
teams was'^: — 


May 1945 

99 

June 1945 

291 

July 1945 

958 

August 1945 

869. 


The Air Command, South-East Asia, then had under review 
the substitution policy and, pending formulation of a new policy, 
agreed that the recruitment of airmen of all trades, enrolled followers, 
civilian clerks and storekeepers be held in abeyance. 

Apart from tlie political situation in the country, the difficulties 
in producing trained I.A.F. airmen were due mostly to the lack of 
co-ordination in planning. The following instances indicated the 
points where planning w'as specially at fault*®: — 

(a) Demands were placed on the Recruiting Directorate 
without regard to the intake capacity of training schools 
and without knowledge of the ultimate requirements per 
trade. 

(h) Recruiting Officers enrolled recruits and allocated trades 
without an efficient test and with little knowledge of the 
qualifications required. 

(c) Advertising and publicity were centred on the most at¬ 
tractive trades. The most easily exploited methods of 
approach were used, without regard to the ultimate needs 
of the I.A.F. 

» W.D.H. Head 2 . 
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THE ^'^SUBSTmmON SCHEME^^ 

Institution of the "Substitution” or Indianisation srlieme has 
already been mentioned. Some Indian personnel was posted to the 
R.A.F. units to ease the manpower shortage in the R.A.F. while 
many of the I.A.F. squadrons were formed with a stiffening of 
R.A.F. personnel for the sake of efficiency. Projected in 1942 the 
scheme took effect in the first half of 1943.’’ By November 1943 
several thousand Indian airmen had been posted to the R.A.F. 
iinits.^^ The scheme certainly relieved the manpower shortage in 
the R.A.F., but it also gave rise to some fre.sh difficulties. 

The main difficulty was to get the two races, British and Indian, 
to live and work together amicably. Few British officers and airmen 
had any real knowledge of India ; whilst Indian airmen, coming 
from the educated middle classes, were sensitive to slights or dis¬ 
crimination. Unequal rates of pay and the vastly different scales of 
amenities provided for the two races further aggravated the dis¬ 
content of the Indian airmen. 

Another difficulty was the disinclination of the R.A.F. officers 
and men to accept Indians in their squadrons. Some British squa¬ 
dron commanders preferred to remain understaffed rather than to 
accept Indian manpower.’' British airmen did not realise that the 

Indian airmen had even less inclination to mix with them than they 

✓ 

had to mix with the Indians, and that the Indians were there only 
because the R.A.F. required them. As noticed earlier, five Indian 
airmen were posted to fill four vacancies of British airmen, which 
could not but produce an inferiority complex in the minds of the 
Indian personnel. The R.A.F. officers and airmen persisted in 
regarding the Indians as a "doubtful asset”, and it appears, took 
scant care to hide their opinions. In such an atmosphere, it would 
have been surprising if the Indians had remained unaffected by the 
prevailing unfriendliness or been able to give of their best to the 
service. 

The solution of welfare and personnel problems was met to 
some extent by the posting of qualified officers to welfare duties. A 
general improvement in the knowledge of Indian conditions among 
R.A.F. personnel and a similar increase of familiarity on the part 
of Indians with their British associates tended gradually to lessen 
friction and to ease matters. But a complete solution of the problem 
was not to be found. Even in 1943-44, the introduction of British 
aircrews into the I.A.F. squadrons and the dilution of the R.A.F. 
units with I.A.F. personnel continued to give rise to a series of 

Memorandum on the Expansion of the Air Forces in India, Sep. 1939 to Dec. 
1943, op. cit. 

** Exact numbers not available. 

” Memorandum on the Expansion of the Air Forces in India^ op. cit., page 21 f. 
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administrative problems in excess of those met with in purely 
Indian or British units. It was realised that the arrangement would 
never be altogether satisfactory. But the scheme was not given up. 
Some improvement was effected by a careful selection of R.A.F. 
volunteers for the I.A.F. squadrons. Things proceeded in more or 
less the same manner till about the end of the war. The “Substi¬ 
tution Scheme" was being co^isidered for revision or abandonment 
when the war ended in September 1945. 


WASTAC^E 


Wastage presented as serious a problem in the Indian Air Force 
as in the Royal Indian Navy. In neither were the casualties heavy. 
But whereas the R.I.N. suffered a large wastage due mainly to deser¬ 
tions, the I.A.F. Josses were due mainly to wastage during training. 

Wastage became serious only after the start of extensive expan¬ 
sion in the spring of 1942. Part of the w'astage was caused by deser¬ 
tion, which, as noticed above, was the result of iong delays and over¬ 
crowding HI the training centres. Wastage in training also increased 
from ic)42. due to the rapid modernisation of the air forces. The 
newer and faster planes recjiiirctl finer muscular co-ordination and 
quicker nervous responses to fly them. Consequently, when 
squadrons were converted from obsolete Wapitis to fast Vengeaiu^es 
and Hurricanes, many officers and trainees who could handle the 
slower plaiies satisfactorily, failed to adjust, themselves to the faster 
])lancs and had to go. 

The following table shows the wastage percentage in the Initial 
Training Wing, EJemeiirary Flying Training School and Service 
Flying Training School stages from September 1942 to August kx 4* 
for every batch of entrants:—** 



/.7MI'. 

E.F,TS. 

SETS. 

16 

i9-,3 

2 c;.o 

24-5 

17 

12.7 

47.2 

28.2 

18 

14.8 

46.1 

2 CJI.I 

«9 

15.6 

505 

28.6 

20 

17.9 

49-7 

27.6 

21 

19.8 

48.1 

32.8 

22 

239 

50.1 

324 

2,3 

24.6 

48.0 In 

progress in / 

24 

23.2 

49^3 

-do- 

25 

23.0 

50.8 

-do- 

26 

23-5 

In progress in Aug. 44 

-do- 

27 

24.8 

-do- 

-do- 


^•Notc by A.C.C. India, dated 29-8-1944, File No. F/208. 
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On analysis, it is found that the Elementary Flying Training 
stage was the most critical for the trainees. Of the total number of 
rejections, 66 % were attributed to an insufficiency of muscular co¬ 
ordination, and lack of mechanical sense. 

To reach a given output, therefore, a far larger number of cadets 
had to be taken, which placed a heavy unproductive burden on the 
training establishments. Wastage during flying training among 
promored airmen was so heavy that the grant of flying commission 
to airmen had to be curtailed. 

However, the problem was tackled in two ways. Firstly, recruit- 
ing ])iih)icity was improved to secure more volunteers from whom a 
suitable selection might be made. The different steps taken towards 
this end have already been noticed. Secondly, the system of selec¬ 
tion was improved to weed out unsuitable candidates in the very 
beginning and thus reduce wastage. No. 7 , Officers Selection Board 
began work in April 1944 primarily on air force candidates. Tests 
for mechanical aptitude formed a high percentage of the selection 
tests. 

These steps were in the right direction but the problem was far 
from being solved when the war ended. In view of the very high 
standard retjuired, and the tremendous demands that had already 
been met, a high wastage rate was perhaps inevitable among the men 
still available. 



CHAl’TER XI 


Indianisation of the Services 

Before September 1939, Indianisation of the higher ranks of the 
armed forces was the result mainly of nationalist demands. Its pro¬ 
gress did not reveal the growing Ijclief of the strategic necessity of 
making Indian war effort independent of the supply of British 
officers ; each succeeding stage of Indianisation, therefore, was direct¬ 
ly related to political and constitutional de\'e]opments in India. The 
demand for Indianisation originated with the birth of the freedom 
movement and was fulfilled <Hi)y on the eve of the final achievement 
of that freedom. It may he mentioned here that from the beginning 
of British rule lower ranks of the army had been largely staffctl by 
Indians in its non-British units, but the commissioned ranks were 
recruited mainly from British sources, and after 1S57 were exclu¬ 
sively reserved for them. The demand for Indianisalion concerned 
itself only with the cadre of commissioiied officers. 

'IIIK KAHl-Y HISTORY OF INDIANISATION 

The cry of Indianisation had its genesis in the mild requests 
preferred, about the turn of the nineteenth century, by the Indian 
patriots who were, at the same time, loyal subjects of the King 
ISmperor. They wanted only a small measure of self-rule and decen¬ 
tralisation and, in the same connection, pressed for Indians being 
given opportunities of service in the officer ranks of the Indian army 
equivalent to those enjoyed by their British fellow-subjects. In 
common with their other moderate demands, however, this rccjuest 
met with scant response. In 1905, a sjiecial form of King's Commis¬ 
sion in His Majesty’s Native Indian Land Forces was indeed insti¬ 
tuted for the Indians, but it carried only the power of command 
over Indian troops, and, moreover, its recipients could not rise 
above tlie appointment of squadron or company officer. Indian 
opinion was not satisfied with such a limited opening, but the 
Government made no further response to the demand for the next 
ten years. 

With the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, the position 
was radically altered. On the one hand, nationalist opinion was 
steadily gaining ground and becoming more and more insistent in 
its demands; on the other, it was necessary to conciliate the martial 
classes of India who were required to offer themselves in large 
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numbers for the fighting in Europe and the Middle East. It was 
felt necessary to modify the existing policy. Accordingly, at the 
time that the Secretary of State for India announced in the House of 
Commons, on 20 August 1917, that the Government’s policy was 
aimed at “the progressive realisation of responsible Government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire”, British Com¬ 
missions were for the first time to he granted to Indian officers. 
Ten vacancies were reserved for Indians at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, every year. Moreover, King’s Commissions were 
given to specially selected Indian officers, non-commissioned officers 
and trainees of the Cadet College at Indore. Four Indians obtained 
commissions even in the Royal Flying Corps in Britain, and took a 
gallant part in the air war over the Western Front, one of the four 
being awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross.^ 

The First Stage: ig2024 

However, the steps mentioned above were taken on an ad hoc 
basis and not according to any comprehensive system. It was not 
until after the war that consideration was given to anything like a 
scheme for progressive Indianisation of the cciinmissioncd ranks of 
the forces. The military necessity had disappeared with the end 
of the war, but the strength of the nationalist movement had grown 
further. The leadership of the Indian National Congress had passed 
into the hands of Mahatma Gandhi with his revolutionary technifiue 
of non-violent non-cooperation. The more ardent spirits were busy 
in the Satyagraha campaign, but even the raeideratcs in the Ix^gisla- 
tive Assembly adopted the following Resolution on 28 March 1921, 
whi('h, because of its importance, deserves to he quoted at length: — 

(r/) “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council: — 

(i) That the King-Emperor’s Indian subjects should be 
freely admitted to all arms of His Majesty's militaiy, 
naval, and air forces in India and the ancillary 
services and the auxiliary forces, that every encourage¬ 
ment should be given to Indians—including the 
educated middle classes subject to the prescribed 
standards of fitness, to enter the commissioned ranks 
of the army, and that, in nominating candidates for 
the entrance examination, unofficial Indians should 
he associated with the nominating authority, and in 
granting King’s Commissions, after giving full regard 
to the claims to promotion of officers of the Indian 

* Govt, of India, Army Department, Proceeding B, August 1924, Nos. 3056-60, 
File No. 10804. 
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Army who already hold the commission of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the rest of the commissions 
granted should be given to the cadets trained at 
Sandhurst. The general rule in selecting candidates 
for this training should be that the large majority of 
selections should he from tlie communities winch 
furnish recruits, and as far as possible in proportion 
to the numbers in which they furnish such recruits. 
{it) That not less than 25 per cent of the King's Cftmmis- 
sions granted every year should be given 10 His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects to start with.” 

(fc) “This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-Ceneral in 
council: — 

(i) That adequate facilities should be provided in India 
for the preliminary training of Indians to fit them to 
enter the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

{it) That as soon as funds be available, steps should be 
taken to establish in India a Military Ckdlcge, such 
as Sandhurst, and the desirability of establishing in 
India training and educational institutions for other 
branches of the anny should be steadily kept in 

* 99 

view. 

(c) “This Assembly recommends to the novernor-Gcneral in 
Council tl)ar In the interests of economy, and in view of 
the likelihood of the grow^th of the Indian clement in the 
commissioned ranks, it is essential that before vested 
interests arise the pay of all commissioned ranks in all 
branches of the army should be fixed on an Indian basis, 
with an overseas allowance in the case of British officers 
and with a similar allowance for Indian officers holding 
the King's Commission when serving overseas." 

The Government accepted the Resolution without opposition. 
For, if these recommendations were ignored, the moderates would be 
discredited in the eyes of nationalist India, and the extremists vindi¬ 
cated. The entire question of Indianisation was, therefore, examined 
in detail and various proposals were put forward. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Military Requirements Committee, 1921, and General 
Cobbe’s Scheme were followed in 1922 by the proposals of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Indianisation of the Indian Army (the Shea Com¬ 
mittee). The recommendations of the two Committees were 
similar in laying dovm a definite pace for Indianisation so that 
the process would be completed in a given number of years, 
and in favouring the establishment of a military college in India at 
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an early date. General Cobbe's proposals were unique in suggesting 
the formation of a separate ‘'Dominion Army” to which Indian 
officers could be posted and which could at some future stage replace 
the existing Indian army. 

This was followed by a disaission between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government regarding the actual policy of 
Indianisation to be adopted. In the result, it was reiterated that the 
Government had the supreme responsibility for ensuring the con¬ 
tinued efficiency of the forces on which depended the security of 
India, and that the Government was not prepared to commit itself 
to any particular programme of Indianisation until it was satisfied 
that Indianisation would definitely be a success. Indianisation was, 
therefore, to be carried out as an experiment, and eight units of 
cavalry and infantry were set apart for this purpose. The 
Government’s announcement, made in 1923, specified that only 
Indian (jfficers were to he posted to these units, replacing British 
officers. 

At the same time, tlie Government of India appears to have 
pressed for the grant of Commissions to Indians in the Royal Air 
Forc:e and the technical services also, according to the recommenda¬ 
tion made by the Legislative Assembly in the Resolution of 1921. 
The Government of India had recommended that Indians should at 
least be declared eligible to compete with British boys for commis¬ 
sions in these arms, even if no seats were specially reserved for 
Indians, so that the charge of racial discrimination might be 
rebutted. But His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
refused to sanction these measures as potentially dangerous for the 
continued British supremacy in India.* llic only demand of the 
Legislative Assembly to be accepted fully and implemented prompt¬ 
ly related to “the preliminary training of Indians to fit them to enter 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst.” In March 1922, the Prince 
of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College was opened at Debra Dun 
for giving education on English public school lines to the prospec¬ 
tive candidates for commissions. 

At the end of the first stage, therefore, ten Indians were being 
sent for training at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, every 
year, and eight units of cavalry and infantry were set apart for the 
experiment of Indianisation.* The proposal to grant commissions to 
Indians in the air force and the technical services had been declined 
by the Government in the United Kingdom. 

* Despatch No. 33 dated 24 July 1924, from Govt, of India, Army Deptt. to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

•It was realised that, with the annual input of ten new officers, the eight 
Indianising units would reach saturation point within five years. But the Secretary 
of State refused to allow Indians to be posted to other units, and it was decided to 
review the situation when saturation had been reached. 
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The Second Sta^e: 

The “eight unit scheme” was greeted with a storm of protests 
by Indian nationalist opinion, due mainly to the “segregation” of 
Indian officers into a few earmarked units. Moreo\er, tliere was 
heavy and persistent pressure in favour of a deiinitc scheme of 
Indianisation within a fixed number of years, and the establishment 
of a military coljegc on the lines of Sandhurst i-n India. In 
these demands were incorporated in a Resolution adopted by the 
I legislative Assembly. 

This pressure of public opinion led to the assembling of the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee, called the Skeen Committee, in 
August 1925. Its report, published in April 1927, contained pro¬ 
posals for granting commissions to Indians in the technical services 
of the army and in the Jiir force in India, for doubling the number 
of vacancies reserved for Intlians at Sandhurst, for the formation 
of a military college in India in 1933 and for abandoning the 
“eight unit scheme” in favour of a system of dispersing Indian 
officers throughout the army. With the recommended increase in 
the number of Indians commissioned every year, it was calculated 
that, by 1952, half the total cadre of officers in the Indian army 
would be Indians. This pace compared unfavourably with the 
recommendations of the Shea Committee, or the Committee on the 
Indianisation of the Indian Army, 1922, which had planned for 
the complete Indianisation of all arms and services of the Indian 
army, excluding Gurkhas, by 1955.^ 

The decisions of the Government on the Report of the I-ndian 
Sandhurst Committee were announced in the Legislative Assembly 
in March 1928. The Commander-in-Chief’s speech cm the occa¬ 
sion contained the first official reference to a definite policy of 
Indianisation, expressed in the following words: “Gj)vernment con¬ 
templates that, as India progresses towards full self-government 
within the Empire, there may be in process of dcvclopmciit an army 
of tlie same character as the Dominion armies, organised on a 
national basis and officered by Indians holding their own distinctive 
national form of Commission. That is our policy of Indianisation.” 
His Excelleiicy continued that the Government’s decisions were based 
on three main considerations, viz., that a further measure of Indiani¬ 
sation was necessary, that the army’s efficiency must be maintained 
and that the requisite supply of British recruits must be kept up. 
Bearing these considerations in mind, it was decided to reserve 
twenty vacancies at Sandhurst, six vacancies at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and about six at the Royal Air Force College 
at Cranwell, every year for Indians. The seats allotted at Cran- 


^ Draft Report of the Indianisation Committee, 1938-39. 
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well were based on the requirements for forming one flight of an 
Indian Air Force, while the trainees from Woolwich were to be used 
for Indianising a few units of artillery, engineers and signals. The 
Govermnent of India felt unable to commit themselves to the 
inauguration of the Military College in India in 1933, as also to any 
timetable or progressive numerical scale of Indianisation until the 
experiment had proved successful. The ‘eight unit scheme’, too, was 
to be maintaineil, for it was thought necessary to produce all-Indian 
units without delay in order to judge the success of the experiment 
of Indianisation. It was the view of the Government, moreover, 
that any attempt to distribute the Indian officers throughout the 
army would be very unpopular with the British officers and might 
lead to the stoppage of British recruitment to the Indian army. 
Indian officers, therefore, would continue to be posted to specified 
units. Further, it was decitled that, when the cadres of squadron 
and company oiliccrs in the eight units had been filled up with 
Indian officers, a start would be made in forming “homogeneous units 
on the Brilisli model," meaning that Indian officers would then be 
posted to thcvse units as platoon commanders in replacement of 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 

These decisions proved very unwelcome to Indian opinion, 
particularly the proposal to post Indian officers in replacement of 
Viceroy's Commissioned Officers. The Government's arguments, 
that the proposal tvas based on the model of the British army, that 
younger platoon commanders would increase the clficiency of the 
Indianising units, and that Indian officers needed no link with the 
other ranks mi the form of the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, all 
failed to carry conviction. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that the reorganisation would affect the prestige of Indian officers, 
since they replaced Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers cMily, and would 
seriously handicap their prospects. It was calculated that, whereas 
previously approximately one out of every three officers could hope 
to reach Licutcnant-Coloners appointment, after the reorganisation 
only one out of every eight officers would have a similar opportunity. 
Moreover, ihe reorganisation would leave the Indianising units, i.e. 
the units in which all the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers had been 
replaced by Indian Com missioned Officers, far more costly, as the 
pay of a King’s Commissioned Indian officer was far higher than 
that of a Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer. 

Perhaps tl)c real reason behind the Government’s decision was 
the old problem of absorbing all the Indian officers in the eight 
Indianising units. These units were in 1928 already nearing the 
saturation point, and were then required to absorb twenty officers 
every year instead of ten. The adoption of the new organisation 
provided a temporary solution of the problem of disposing of the 
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surplus whcii it began to appear. But tlic supply was not reconciled 
with the demand. Other solutions could have been the dispersal 
of Indian officers throughout the army or the setting apart of more 
units for Iiidianisaiioii, both of which, however, were repugnant to 
the Government. Cutting down the number of Indian cadetships 
every year was, of course, (juite impracticable due to the rising pres- 
sure of nationalist opinion in India. 

The Third Stage: 193/-39 
The Indian Army 

It was a recognition of the growing tempo of nationalist demands 
about Indianisarion that led the Defence Sul>Cominittee of the 
Round Tabic Conference of 1931 to refer to it in their Report. 
Among the Resolutions adopted by the Sub-Committee was a dec¬ 
laration that “witii the development of the new political structure 
in India, the defence of India must, to an increasing extent, be the 
concern of tlic Indian people, and not of the British Government 
alone." To give effect to this;principle, it was recommended “that 
immediate steps be taken to increase substantially tlie rate of Indiaiii- 
sation in the Indian Army to make it commensurate with the main 
object in view." A military training college was to be started in 
India “at the earliest possible moment", and the Sub-Corn mil Ice 
proposed the setting up of a committee of experts to work out the 
details of the establishment of the college.*' 

With the nationalist demands endorsed by a higli-powered 
agency like the Round I’able Conference, tlie Go\ernmeut of India 
was obliged to reopen the cpicstiou. The Indian Military College 
Committee assembled in May 1931 under the chairmanship of 
the Commander-iii-Chief, General Sir Pliilip Chetwode, “in order to 
work out the details of the establishment of a military college in 
India to train candidates for Commissions in all arms of Indian 
Defence Services."*' The recommendation of the Dcfc<icc Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference concerniiig a further 
extentsion of Indianisation was implemented even before the deli¬ 
berations of the Indian Military College Committee. In his opening 
speech to the Committee, the Commander-in-Chief announced the 
Government's decision to extend Indianisation in the army imme¬ 
diately to a force equivalent to a complete division of all iu-ins and 
a cavalry brigade, with proportionate provision for ancillary services, 
staff, etc. For the purpose, the intake of Indian officers was increased 
to sixty per year. Nonetheless, Indianisation was still ostensibly an 
experiment only. The Indian officers till then had only about seven 

^ Draft Report of the Indianisation Committee, 1939. 

•Ibid. 
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years of service, a«d the Coniinaiider-in-Chie£ required them to put 
in another seven years' service before he could judge whether tliey 
were “going to be fit to administer and train a unit in peace and 
lead it in war.“ Until the competence of the Indian officers was 
proved, he felt “quite unable to advise Government to experiment 
with a larger number of units”. Nevertheless, the Comniandcr-in- 
Chief was, apparently, willing to ‘experiment’ with one whole divi¬ 
sion and one cavalry brigade, a force equivalent to one-eighth of the 
total Indian army. Moreover, the increased intake of sixty Indian 
officers per year meant that even the larger Indianising force would 
be saturatecl with junior officers in a few years. The principle of 
balancing the supply and the demand was again ignored. The fixing 
of an annual intake at this figure had, therefore, committed (Jovern- 
ment in advance to an extension of Indianisation whether the so- 
called “cxperiiiietit” was considered a success or not. 

The Indian Military Academy was inaugurated at Uchra Dun 
in the autumn of 1932, and from that time Indians ceased to be 
eligible for admission to Sandhurst and Woolwich. The annual in¬ 
take for the Academy was fixed at 60 cadets for the regular army 
and 20 for the Indian States Forces, entering the Academy in two 
equal batches. The length of the full course at the Academy was 
fixed at two-and-a-hal£ years. 

Although the Academy was intended to provide officers for all 
arms of the service, no special arrangements were made for allotting 
cadets on entry to a technical wing, for training in artillery, signals, 
engineers, etc., and no definite proportion of,vacancies was allotted 
to these arms. Cadets entered by the same test for all arms, but 
those showing an aptitude for mathematics would later join a 
‘Woolwich Wing’ at the discretion of the Commandant of the 
Academy. 

With the first officers commissioned from the Academy, the 
fprm of commission granted to Indian officers was altered from His 
Majesty’s Commission in the l^nd Forces to His Majesty’s Commis¬ 
sion in the Indian Land Forces. At the same time, new rates of pay 
and allowances were introduced for the Indian Commissioned 
Officers based on the prevailing rates for the officers of the British 
army serving in the United Kingdom. 

The Indian Air Force 

The recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee con¬ 
cerning the air force were also implemented about the same time. 
The Indian Air Force Act was passed into law during the year 1932. 
It w^as laid dow^n that only Indians or those domiciled in India were 
eligible for commissions in the Indian Air Force, though Royal Air 
Force officers might be seconded or attached to the new service, as 
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required. By then, ten Indian cadets were under training at Cran- 
well according to tiie recommendations of the Skeen Committee and 
twenty-two Indian apprentices with five years’ training in railway 
workshops were selected for further training in R.A.F. workshops. 
When the first batch of Indian cadets from Cranwell returned to 
India, No. i Squadron of the Indian Air Force w'as formed on 
I April 1933 at Drigh Road, Karachi, at one flight strength of four 
aircraft. Under the command of a R.A.F. officer, the new formation 
had five Indian oflicers in the General Duty Branch (for flying) and 
one officer in the Stores Branch." 

With the passage of years, more Cranwell-trained liidian officers 
joined the I.A.F. On i April 1936, a second flight was formed at 
Drigh Road, Karachi, again under the command of a R.A.F. officer. 
About the middle of June 1938, a third flight was added to the No. 1 
S(|uadron I.A.F. Without any aircraft on its strength, the third 
flight was little more than a name at the time of its formation. 

In July 1938, the I.A.F. sejuadron was reorganised. Pilots and 
aircraft were equally divided between the three flights, and each 
flight was placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

T'lie Royal Indian Navy 

In law, Indians hatl always l)een eligible for the officer ranks of 
the Royal Indian Navy. Candidates for commissions were required 
only to be “sons either of natural born or naturalised British sub¬ 
jects”,* a (|ualification which Indians amply fulfilled. But, up to the 
end of 1927, the Royal Indian Navy—or the Royal Indian Marine, 
as it was then called—was manned entirely by European officers. 
Officers for the Service were selected by the Secretary of State for 
India out of those who had obtained training in one of the naval 
colleges in Britain, which no Indian, naturally, was prepared to 
undergo unless there was reasonable hope of his getting a commission 
on passing out. As early as 12 January 1922, the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly in India had pa.ssed a Resolution urging the Go\eminent to 
appoint a Committee to suggest ways and means for the liberal 
recruitment of Indians as Executive Officers in the Royal Indian 
Marine,® but the Resolution produced no result. 

The first Indian to be appointed an officer in the Royal Indian 
Navy was D. N. Mukerji, who entered .is a Sub-Lieutenant in the 


^ Satya Narain, Wing-Commander, Tj^c Oriffin and CrowUi of the Royal Indian 
Air Force. 

''Enclosure No. 1 to Military Dc^atch No. 18 dated 15 March 1918 from the 
Secretary of State for India to the dovernor-Gcneral in Council, Govt, of India, 
Marine Deptt. Proceedings, February 1920. 

* Despatch No. 12 dated 20 April 1922 from the Govt, of India, Marine Deptt. 
to the Secretary of State for India, Government of India, Marine Department Proceed¬ 
ings A, February 1926, I’roceeding No. 350. 

12 
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Engineering Branch in January 1928. D. N. Mukerji was a quali¬ 
fied marine engineer and was recruited by the Secretary of State 
for India while in temporary residence in England. 

In the same year, in connection with the reorganisation of 
the Royal Indian Marine on a combatant basis, proposals were 
finalised for making the recruitment of Indians in the olficer ranks 
a regular feature of the Service. Thenceforth, one-third of the 
vacancies every year were reserved for Indians, who were selected 
on the basis of competitive examinations held in India and in the 
United Kingdom. After the examinations, selected Indians received 
training in England which lasted for four years. Cadets joined 
tlie Service as Midshipmen and were |)()sted to India as Sub- 
Lieiifenants after completing their training.'® Candidates taking 
part in the competitive examinations were required to be between 
the age of i7'/4 years and 19^ years, i.e. one year older than the 
British aspirants to the same commissions. 

By August 1934, only three Indians had obtained commissions 
in the Royal Indian Marine, but eleven others were under training." 
Nationalist interest in the subject never flagged, and there was 
constant pressure to increase the pace of Indianisation of the 
Indian defence forces. In 1934, even the Flag Officer Commanding, 
Royal Indian Marine, was driven to propose that tlie percentage 
of vacancies annually reserved for Indians should be raised from the 
existing 33*3% to 50% in the Executive Branch ; and, in the case of 
the Engineer Branch, “so as to dispense entirely with the European 
element.*^'® But these radical proposals were opposed very strongly 
by the Chief of the General Staff, and bore no fruit. Up to 1939, 
threfore, the proportion of Indians to Europeans taken annually 
into the commissioned ranks of the Royal Indian Navy 
remained as 1:2. 

But, although no increase in the proportion of Indians was 
allowed in the case of regular commissions, Indians were offered 
50% of the commissions in the naval reserves whicli, after several 
years of discussions, were formed early in 1939.*’* Moreover, a 
larger number of annual vacancies^—though not a larger proportion 
—were expected to be offered to Indians after 1938 in connection 
with the plans for the expansion of tlie Royal Indian Navy.^^ 


*** Monograph on Recruiting for the Defence Services in India, 1039-45, TTistorii al 
Section, p. 20. 

“ Question in the Council of State regarding the action tn further the 
Indianisation of the defence forces of India, Government of India, Marine Department, 
Note 6 of 1935. 

Ibid, Marine Department Note, U August 1934. 

Govt, of India, Defence Deptt. (Navy Branch). B. l*roceedings Nos. 1895-1900 of 
December 1939. 

Expansion Plans for the R.T.N., viz. the Nine Year Plan and Chatfield Plan. 
For details, sec Chapter m ante. 
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niE POSITION IN 1939 

Before the outbreak of the war, sixty Indians and about one 
hundred and twenty British officers were commissioned into the 
Indian army every year/® Of the sixty entrants into the Indian 
Military Academy,*® thirty were sclectccl by open com])ctition, and 
thirty from the ranks of the army. Among the “Open Cadets", 
competition for entry into the Indian Military Academy a[)pearcd 
to he falling. In the beginning, over 300 hoys had competed for 
the military vacancies, hut later on only about one hundred and 
eighty took part in the competitive examination. It was admitted, 
howe\’er, that the quality of those selected for the Academy had 
not fallen, only the unfits had given up trying to get in. 

The army cadets, called “Y cadets,” were selected from the 
Kitchner College, Nowgong, which was reserved for serving-sol¬ 
diers and sons of soldiers. The latter entered the Kitchner College 
from the King Georges Royal hidian Military Schools at Jheliim, 
Jullundur and Ajniere. These schools, in their turn, accepted only 
the sons of soldiers and were run by the army. 

All the selected cadets received training for two-and-a-half 
years at the Academy, which compared very favourably with the 
eighteen months’ given at Sandhurst. The young officers from the 
Indian Military Academy were considered by some to he better 
trained than the average product of Sandhurst. Their tactical 
training was thorough and of a very high order and as platoon 
commanders they were considered superior to the old and experi¬ 
enced Viceroy’s Commissio-ned Officers.*^ 

On passing out of the Academy, the cadets received the King’s 
Commission in Ilis Majesty’s Indian Land Forces, which was 
actually signed by the Viceroy. Then the officers for the cavalry 
and infantry arms were attached to British units for a period of one 
year for a kind of post-graduate training. In the case of artillery 
officers, the period of attachment to a British haticry was sixteen 
months and they had nho to do a course at the School of Artillery, 
Kakul. The Sappers officers went to the Thomason Engineering 
College, Roorkee, for a training lasting two-and-a-half years. 

After his post-griiduate training, the young Ijcutcnant was 
posted to one of the Indianising units in command of a platoon, 
thereby replacing a Viceroy's Commissioned Officer. His lower 
pay compared to old King’s Commissioned Indian Officers trained 

** Evidence tendered bcrorc the Tndianisation Committee, 1939. 

‘•■'It may be noted that, ;ij)art from the 60 cadets for the regular Indian Army, 
20 cadets were taken into the I.M.A. every year for the Indian States Forces. 

Evidences of Lt.-Col. C. W. W. Ford (witness No. 4), Major-General R. D. 
Inskip (Witness No. 12), and la.-Col. E. £. Watson (Witness No. 18), tendered before 
the Indiaiiisation Committee, 1939. 
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at Sandhurst, and the fact that he replaced a Viceroy’s Commis¬ 
sioned Officer, resulted in some loss of prestige for the Indian 
Commissioned Officer. His prospects also were none too bright. 
The intake of sixty Indian Commissioned Officers per year led to 
the posting of about four fresh officers to every Indianising unit 
each year. The wastage from the top was far less, resulting in a 
block in promotion in the unit. This situation was undoubtedly 
caused by the small number of Indianising units. In 1939, they 
consisted of twelve infantry battalions and three cavalry regiments 
with a due proportion of artillery, eiigineer and other units. 
Roughly equivalent to an infantry division and a cavalry brigade 
in strength, the Indianising units were, nevertheless, not organised 
on a (iivisiona) or brigade basis but were scattered all over the 
country. 

The Indianising units were roughly one-eighth of the total 
Indian army in 1939. On i October 1939, there w^cre 396 Indian 
Officers aiicl 4028 British officers in the combatant arms of the 
Indian army, which brought the proportion of Indian officers to less 
than one-tenth of the total number of officers in the combatant arms 
of the Indian army.^^ In the same context, the intake of 60 Indian 
officers was about one-third of the total annual intake. 

Regarding the Indian Air Force, in 1939 the Indian cadets were 
still sent to Cranwcll for training which lasted for eighteen months. 
On passing out of Cranwell, the Indian cadets were commissioned 
as “Indian Commissioned Officers in Ilis Majesty’s Indian Air 
Force.” As in the case of the army, the commis.sions in the Indian 
Air Force were issued in the name of the King and actually signed by 
the Viceroy. After getting his commission, the Indian officer was 
attached to a Royal Air Force unit for six months, before returning 
to India and joining an Indian Air Force flight.^" 

As meiiiioned earlier, three flights of the Indian Air Force 
were formed before the outbreak of war in September 1939, when 
the entire air force available in India totalled about seven squadrons. 
In July 1939, there were only 16 officers in the Indian Air Force, 
compared to 265 oflicers in the total air force available in India.’*" 

In the case of the Royal Indian Navy, Indianisation was pro¬ 
ceeding at a slow and steady pace. One-third of the vacancies 
every year, numbering usually three in the Executive Branch and 
two in the Engineering Branch, were offered to Indians on the basis 
of a competitive examination conducted by the Federal Public 
Service Commission. In addition, one cadet from the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Training Ship Dufferin was selected for Com- 

**No. 25807/AG/ORG/IAS()/2(b) dated J3 October 1949, File No. I2I60. 

^'^Indianisation of the Amiy and Formation of the Indian Air Force, 7938, 
Published by Authority of Government. 

"File No. 7477. 
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mission in the R.I.N. every year. Selected candidates were sent 
for training to the United Kingdom, and were commissioned on 
their return after about four years. In the Royal Indian Navy 
Reserve and the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve 50% of the 
vacancies were reserved for Indians. 

On tlte otithreak of war on 2 Sepicmher 1939, there were 
40 Indians and 112 Europeans in the commissioned ranks of the 
Royal Indian Navy and its Reserves.*’ On the same day, there 
w^ere 36 Indian and 10 European Warrant Officers in the service. 

TNDIANISA'nON DUKINC* THE WAR YEARS 

As the war spread the basic considerations affecting Indiaiiisa- 
tion changed substantially. Before the war, the Indian nationalists 
had pressed the Government for Indianisation ; but after 1939, it 
w^as the Government which put forth its best efforts to obtain 
Indian gentlemen for the officer ranks of the services. Most of the 
nationalists, on the other hand, dissociated themselves from the war 
effort and discouraged recruitment to the services till the Indian 
demand for closer collaboration in the conduct of war effort had 
been conceded, and Indian sentiment had been enthused by the 
promise of full self-government after the war. The Liberals and 
the Hindu Mahasabha, indeed, supported the war effort, buv the 
Indian National Congress w’as definitely non-cooperative and the 
Muslim League adopted an intermediate attitude. In the result, 
many patriotic young men felt compelled to refrain from joining the 
forces, and Indianisation made slow and inadequate progress, both 
in cjuality and in numbers. 

In/Jianisntion in the Army 

After the war broke out in September 1939, it soon became 
obvious that the Indian army might have to expand far beyond its 
normal size. It was also realised that, after the war, the army 
would have to be demobilised and reduced to its peace-time strength. 
The standard method of achieving war-time expansion and relating 
it to the needs of post-war demobilisation was by offering temporary 
commissions to the new officers, so that their services might he 
dispensed with whenever required. Accordingly, the admission of 
new cadets for regular commissions into the Indian Military 
Academy, Dehra Dun, was stopped after the outbreak of war. The 
last hatch of regular officers passed out of the Academy on i June 
1941,®* after which no regular commissions in the Indian army were 
** Note from Naval Headquarters. India, File No. 12160. 

**Two officers belonginpf to this batch, however, were commissioned irofu 
1 October 1941—Memorandum No. 02845/207/MS2C, dated 14 December 1949, 
File No. 12160. 
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offered till October 1945. Only temporary or “emergency” commis¬ 
sions were granted thereafter, up to the end of the war. 

Moreover, soon after the outbreak of war, the entire pre-war 
system of Indianisation was given up. The number of commissions 
offered to the Indians, instead of being fixed at 60 per year, 
depended on the targets under the different expansion plans. The 
old “segregation” of Indian officers in the Indianisiiig units was also 
given up, and orders were passed for posting Indian officers to any 
and every unit of tlie Indian arniy.“* In war, it would have been 
quite iinpractical)le to continue the old system, which might have 
resulted in a non-Indianising unit being desperately short of officers 
and yet being unable to utilise Indian officers even when they 
were available. As a logical corollary of the dispersal of Indian 
officers throughout the army, the special organisation of Indianising 
units was abolished and the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers were 
reintroduced into the Indianising units from which they had been 
eliminated.*^ 

The progress of Indianisation in the combatant arms of the 
army is indicated from year to year in the following table*"’: — 


British 



; OflBicers 

1 

j 

i Proportion 

Date 

1 including 

Indian 

1 Tot.il 

of British 

British 

Officers. 

to Indian 

! 

1 

Service 

Attached. 

i 


1 Officers. 

i._ 

I Oct. 1939 

4028 

396 

4424 

lu.t: 1 

I Jan. 1940 

4028 

415 

4443 

9.7: T 

I Jan. 1941 

7194 

596 

7790 

12.0:1 

I Jan. 1942 

13833 

1667 

1.W00 

8.3:1 

I Jan. 1943 

25565 

3676 

29241 

ON 

NO 

I Jan, 1944 

29740 

6566 

36306 

4.5:1 

I Jan. 1945 

32344 

7546 

39890 

4.2:1 

I Sep. 1945 

34590 

8340 

42930 

4.1:1 


••Army Instruction (India) No. 76 of 1941. Thi.s Instruction refers to others of 
previous dates and to File No. R/5y865/A.C.I(li) dated ^ Auj^iist, 1940 but these 
are not available now. File No. 12160. 

** Ibid. 

••Memo. No. 25807/AG/C)rj5/IASO/2(b) dated 15 Oct. *49. These figiircs exclude 
Medical Officers, since the medical services were largely Indian in personnel, and 
their inclusion may convey a wrong impression of the extent of Indianisation of 
the fighting forces 
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The war, therefore, started with over ten British officers for 
every one Indian officer in the combatant arms of the Indian army. 
For the first two years, the proportion remained substantially un¬ 
changed, though on I January 1941, there were no less than twelve 
British to every one Indian officer, the highest figure during the 
war. But from then onward the proportion of Indians began 
steadily to increase. With the all-out expansion of the army in 
1942-43, related in the earlier chapters, the numbers of Indian 
officers jumped up, till on i January 1944, there were ten Indian 
officers for every forty-five British officers. During the remaining 
months of the war, the position improved further, and on i Septem¬ 
ber 1945, the number of Indian officers was one-fourth that of the 
British. Compared with the position at the outbreak of war, this 
represented substantial progress in Indianisation. 

The Indian Air Force 

As in the case of the army, regular commissions into the Indian 
Air Force were stopped in Decemher 1939. But commissioning 
into the newly created Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve was 
continued briskly. Act No. XXXVI of 1939, which authorised 
creation of the Reserve, received the consent of the Governor- 
General on 29 September 1939. Henceforth, officers were granted 
temporary commissions in the Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
on completing their training. The Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve, it appears, was open only to those domiciled in or near the 
large cities of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi.®® 
Entrants from the first four cities served in the coastal 
reconnaissance fights of their ports, while those from Delhi 
joined the Cochin flight. Since suitable Indians in adef|uare 
numbers were not available, British personnel were taken inio 
the Reserve to the extent of about one-fourth of the total officer 
strength. 

From 10 January 1942, and up to the end of the war, candidates 
selected for the Indian Air Force were granted emergency commis¬ 
sions only, valid “for the duration of the war and so long thereafter 
as their services may be required.”®’^ Officers of the Indian Air 
Force Volunteer Reserve also were given the option of transferring 
to the regular service and obtaining emergency commissions in it. 
The form of emergency commissions was the same as for permanent 
commissions, except that the word “emergency” was stamped in 
the top right hand corner of the document. 

The progress of Indianisation of the air force was indicated 
largely by the formation of new Indian Air Force squadrons already 

•• Air Force Instruction No. 53 of 1939. 

Air Force Instruction No. 153 of 1942, 
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relafecL The strcngtJi of Indian officers i« the combatant arms of 
the I.A.F. rose during the war years as shown in the table 
helow““: — 


Strength of Officers Niimlier of officers 
Date in the combatant of the rank of 

arms Wing Commander 

and above 



9 - 

39 

14 

Nil 


I. 

4 <> 

148 

Nil 


1. 

4 > 

200 

Nil 


I. 

42 

406 

Nil 


I. 

43 

829 

3 


1. 

44 

1031 

3 


1. 

45 

1250 

6 


9 - 

45 

>375 

9 


It is remarkable that, though the Service started the war with 
(Hily 14 officers in its combatant arms, it had 200 such officers on i 
January 1941, and more than double this nim:il)cr after the next 
twelve months. At the end of the war, their number was no less 
than 1375. There were then nine Indian officers of the rank of 
Wing Commander and above, whereas at the beginning of 1942 
there was not even one I.A.b"', officer of these ranks in the combatant 
arms. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the number of Royal 
Air Force officers in the India Command and the South-East Asia 
Command on i July 1945 was no less than 13,225, i.e. over eight 
times the total number of Indian Air Force officers on the same 
day.*® Although Indianisation of the air force in India had pro¬ 
gressed considerably, it was greatly hampered and slowed down by 
the lack of suitable Indian candidates. Of the nine LA.F. squadrons 
formed till the end of the war, no less than four contained a con¬ 
siderable admixture of British officers from the Royal Air Force.®® 
Indian pilots were in such short supply that it was found difficult 
even to replace the normal operational wastage of the nine I.A.F. 
squadrons. That was the ostensible reason why the tenth LA.F. 

■■Memo. No. Air H.Q./2561/Stats, dated 19 Sept. 1949. Unfortunately the 
numljer of British officers seconded or attached to the Indian Air Force is not 
available; of course, no non-Indian could join the I.A.F. as a regular officer. 

Strength Return of the Defence Services in S,E,A. and India Command. 

Note by Air Officer Commanding, India, dated 29 August 1944. 
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squadron could not be formed till after the end of the war and why 
Indianisation of the air force in India was not carried further. 

The Royal Indian Navy 

Unlike the other two Services, recruitment to ihc perinanent 
cadre of officer ranks in the Royal Indian Navy appears to have 
continued throughout tlte war.^^ The proportion of Indian officers 
to luiropean officers was maintained at the pre-war ratio of 1:2. 
Since at the outbreak of war, expansion of the R.I.N. had already 
been sanctioned and additional permanent officers were recpiired 
for the expanded service, it was clear that some at least of the war¬ 
time entrants might well be granted permanent commissions. Rut 
during the war, the service re(|uircd many more officers than were 
provided for in the expansion plan, and therefore some system of 
obtaining a temporary accession of officer strength was necessary. 
This tvas achieved by the grant of temporary commissions in one 
of the tw^o Naval Reserves in India. 

The Royal Indian Naval Reserve and the Royal Indian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve were formed shortly before the outbreak of war, 
and were meant for professional seamen and for those quite 
unfamiliar with the sea, respectively. Initially, it was decided to 
recruit 40 officers in the Naval Reserve and 60 officers in the Volun¬ 
teer Reserve, and to grant them permanent commissions. But the 
war broke out before any substantial progress had been mad(.* in 
building up the Reserves, and it was then decided to grant only 
temporary commis.sions in the Reserves. By this means, the 
strength of officers in the Service could be increased or decreased 
at will, depending on the exigencies of the situation from time to 
time. Entry into the Reserves was open both to Indians and 
Europeans but European officers were to be accepted only when no 
suitable Indian candidate was available for the existing vacancies. 
In Other words, “the criterion for the recruitment of European 
officers was that no Indian who was suitable should be refused a 
commission due to lack of vacancy.”*** Apart from the Reserves, 
the rapid expansion of the R.I.N. was achieved by the loan 
of officers from the Royal Navy particularly for the senior 
ranks which had to be filled only by men with consideralilc naval 
experience. 

The progress of Indianisation of the Service during the war 
years is revealed in the following tables®*: — 

*’Note from Naval Headquarters, India, File No. 12160. 

” Ibid. 

lin'd. These figures appear to lx; substantially correct, but they do not tahy 
entirely with the ‘‘Strength Returns of the I>efcnce Forces in India and South-East 
Asia Command”, (File No. 7400) which, however, does not give the breakdown into 
Regular and Reserves. 
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Statement showing the home strength of officers 
in the Indian Navy during the war years 


Datk Commissioned Officers Warrant Officers 


Indian British 



Re^»ular Rcscr\'c 

Regular 


Reserve 

Total 

Indian 

Br. 

Total 

3.9.39 

40] 

1 Breakdown between 

112 


I.S2 

36 

10 

46 

1.1.41 

117 1 

Regular and 

Rc- 

286 


403 

119 

31 

150 

1 1.42 

218 

’ serve officers 

not 

485 


703 

136 

36 

172 

1.1.43 

438 J 

available. 


873 


1311 

161 

42 

203 

1.1.44 

53 

774 

139 


1176 

2142 

156 

45 

201 

1.1.45 

56 

1151 

155 


1293 

2655 

171 

51 

222 

1.9.45 

68 

1287 

159 


12.S2 

2766 

187 

28 

215 


It is dear from this tabic that Indianisation tiiadc very 
substantial progress in tlie R.I.N. during tlie war years. Whereas 
at the beginning of the war there were nearly three European 
oHicers for every one Indian officer in the commissioned ranks, by 
the beginning of 1943 the number of Indian officers had increased to 
half that of the European officers. By the end of the war, the 
number of Indian and European commissioned officers w\is roughly 
equal. But this satisfactory position was due mainly to the 
Reserves: in the regular cadre of the Royal Indian Navy, there 
were still about 25 European officers for every 10 Indian officers. 
In the rank of Warrant officers, on the other liand, the number 
of Indians was over three times the number of Europeans 

at the outbreak of war; by the beginning of 1943 the 

the proportion was 4: i in favour of Indians, and by the time the 
war ended, there were more than six Indians for every European 
warrant officer. At the same time, the number of Indians in the 
senior ranks of the service (Commander and above) was woefully 
small, the first Indian to enter the Service as an officer, D. N. 

Mukerji, reaching the rank of Commander only in September 

1943.®* At the end of the war, only one other Indian had reached 
the rank of Commander in the Royal Indian Navy.®* 

The borne strengths given in the table above were achieved by 
the following numbers of officers classified according to their nation¬ 
ality. entering into the R.LN. during each of the war years.** 

Indian Navy Listj Julv 1950. 

“Memo. No. 'M.S./0/2442 dated 6 Octolicr 1949, File No. 12160. 

“ Report of the R.I,N, Comtnissiim of Entjuiry, Chapter T. 
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Period 

British 

Indian Anglo-Indians 

Others 

Total 

1939 (Sep- 
Dpc) 

57 

29 

4 

1 

9 ' 

1940 

•65 

42 

4 

1 

212 

1941 

240 

77 

17 

10 

344 

1942 

309 

168 

45 

26 

548 

•943 

430 

233 

99 

21 

783 

1944 

140 

280 

48 

8 

476 

•945 

36 

120 

39 

3 

198 

Total; 

'377 

949 

256 

70 

2652 


As sliown in this table, the niiniber of Indian officers entering 
the Service was only one-fourth of the British in 1940. In 194*2 it 
was still only half, hut in 1944 position was exactly reversed, 
the miinhcr of Indian entrants being double that of the Briiislt. 
In 1945 the process was continued, and more than three Indian 
officers entered the Service that year for every one British officer. 
With the virtual exhaustion of British manpower after six years 
of war and the increasingly effective naval publicity campaign in 
India, it appears probable that the trend would have j)ersisted if 
the war had not conic to an end in 1945. 

CONCLUSION 

During the six years of war, therefore, Indianisation made 
substantial progress in all the three Services. In tlie army, the 
number of Indian officers increased from (me-tenth of the number 
of British officers in the combatant arms in October 1939, to one- 
fourth in September 1945. In the Indian Air Force, to which no 
non-Indian was commissioned earlier, the number of officers rose 
from 14 to 1375 in the combatant ranks during the war. The 
Royal Indian Navy, similarly, started the war with three Eurojiean 
officers for every one Indian in the commissicMied ranks, but had 
about an equal number of European and Indiaii officers at the end 
of the war. Whereas there was no Indian officer of the rank o[ 
lieutenant-Colonel, Wing Commander or Commander in 1939, in 
1945 there were two Indian officers of this rank in the Royal Indian 
Navy, 9 in the Indian Air Force and even a larger numlier in tlie 
Army. 

It only remains to notice the causes responsible for limiting 
the pace of Indianisation during the w^ar, and to mention the 
culmination of the policy of Indianisation immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities. 
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The progress of Indianisatioci during the war was supposed to 
be limited primarily by the paucity of suitable candidates. Many 
of those olfering themselves for commissions were found unsuitable 
by the Selection Boards. The main reason for rejection was given 
as the lack of qualities of initiative and leadership.'*’' The educa¬ 
tional system in India was believed to be too academic, imparting 
instruction but neglecting character-development. The candidates 
often were found suffering from inferiority complex, hypersensitivity 
and emotional instability. Some were given to fits of depression, brood¬ 
ing or irritation, while others were very deficient in general know¬ 
ledge. Worst of all, they were reported to have the wrong motiva 
tion, trying to enter the forces merely to have a well-paid career 
and with no sense of service or patriotism—an ideal impracticable 
in the existing political set-up of the country. Many of these 
defects were discovered even among those who had been commis¬ 
sioned into the Services. At the same time, there were large 
numbers of Indians commissioned during the war who proved 
ihcmselves fully equal to the regular Indian and British officers. 
Although they had to cope with the difficulties and discouragements 
of some remaining vestiges of racial discrimination,^® they were 
found to be intelligent and industrious and ready to accept respon- 
sil)ility where they were sure of the backing of their superior 
officers. But, the number of men of this calibre who were willing 
to join up in spite of the unfavourable political atmosphere in the 
country was found to be limited, which restricted the extent of 
Indianisation during the war. 

However, on 22 October 1945, the Commander-in-Chief 
announced the decision of the Government of India, in agreement 
with His Majesty’s Government, to restrict in future the grant of 
permanent commissions in the Indian armed forces only to 
Indians.'*® No foreigner was thereafter to be given permanent com¬ 
mission either in the Indian army or the Royal Indian Navy, 
except for a maximum of 40 European officers of the Naval Reserves 
whose retention was desirable in order to provide enough officers 
of the intermediate seniority for the R.I.N. In the I.A.F., of 
course, commissions had always been restricted to Indians, and, as 
in the case of that Service, European officers were thenceforth only 
to be attached or seconded to the Indian army and the Royal Indian 
Navy, as required. 

Thus ended the long story of a great and successful struggle, 
fought jointly by India’s statesmen and soldiers. 

”Memo, No. 355I6/A.G.-Co-ord. dated 29 October 1949, File No. 12160. 

*• For example, Indian officers were not given disciplinary powers over British 
personnel in the Indian Signal Corps tiU 1943.—^Appendix D to No. 2507/3/SDl (b) 
dated 16 November 1945, File No. 7179. 

Keesing’s Ctmtemporary Archives^ Vol. V, p. 7604(c). 



CHAPTER XII 


The Lessons of Expansion Summarised 

The foregoing chapters have indicated certain desiderata for 
a smooth and eflicient expansion of the armed forces, should it be 
required in the future. It might be useful to preseiit these in a 
compact form for facility of reference. 

Expansion aims at bringing to the field of battle the maximum 
potential strength of the nation. It is necessary clearly to distin¬ 
guish between measures that mobilise the potential strength of a 
nation, and measures that increase the potential strength itself. 
Tlie first are military or industrial in nature ; the second may be 
political, social or cultural. Nation-building activities undertaken 
in peace are closely linked to armed might in war. Only a nation 
with great resources of raw materials, industries and technical man¬ 
power can be formidable in modern war. India was severely 
handicapped in the expansion of her forces due to the lack of 
technical and educated manpower and due to her industrial weak¬ 
ness. Much might be done in peace to remedy that situation. The 
country might be largely industrialised. Faeijities might be pro¬ 
vided in the country for advanced scientific research. Public schools 
and technical institutes might be built up, producing good Icatlcrs 
and skilled technicians. Education among women might be largely 
extended and the “purdah system’" abolished. All tliese will 
immensely facilitate expansion in the future. But none of them 
need be discussed here, since they are the tasks of the statesman 
rather than of the soldier. 

For the military authorities, the last expansion has provided 
the following major lessons: — 

A. The peace-time forces should be considered the nucleus of 
the fully expanded services. Therefore, the peace-time cadres should 
have a proportion of men from the different classes or communities 
in the country. Their percentage in the difEerent services should be 
roughly the same as it would be after expansion. This would 
remove the difficulty of having to train Madrassi recruits under 
Punjabi non-commissioned officers. 

B. The peace-time services should maintain a very liigh stan¬ 
dard. Every man in the regular forces “must be so trained tliat he 
is capable of stepping up at least two ranks higher than that which 
he holds.” 

C. There must be a comprehensive plan for expansion. Lack 
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ol sucli a plan led to piecemeal and unco-ordinated expansion of the 
different arms and services. The plan must provide for the 
following: — 

(1) Suitable reserves for all the arms and services. Good 
reserves are particularly important for specialist or 
technical brandies which require a long period of 
i raining. 

(2) Smooth and adequate expansion of training facilities 
and establishments. These must keep pace with tlie 
growing inflow of recruits and also with new improve¬ 
ments in training technique. 

(3) Inter-services co-ordination of demands. War materials of 
all types arc likely to be in short supply, and there must 
be a machinery for allocating targets and priorities to the 
ditfereiit services and arms according to the requireineiits 
of grand strategy and the overall picture of war. 

(4) All round co-ordination of pay and coiiditions of service. 
Pays in the forces should, if possible, be co ordinated 
with pays in civil life also for similar work or trade. 
This would not only prevent ruinous competition but also 
discontent and desertion. 

(j) Inter-services integration of recruiting. A single machi¬ 
nery must be set up to carry out recruiting for all the 
three Services. The advantages of such a system have 
been already mentioned in the previous chapters. 

(6) Suitable tests for selecting square pegs ft)r square holes. 
The recruiting machinery must be able to pick out just 
the right men for different jobs. A system of trade tests 
and interviews with psychiatrists was evolved during the 
war. The recruiting authorities must keep in touch with 
the latest improvements in such or similar tests. 

(7) Finally, an efficient and large-scale mobilisation of 
women. The women s services played a very valuable 
part in the last war, and must do even better in the 
next. They not only supplement technical and educated 
manpow^er of the nation but also, apparently, keep up 
the morale of the services during difficult conditions. 

In conclusion, it need hardly be metitioned that expansion can 
be fully effective only if ihe entire nation is behind the war effort. 
Conscription might yet remain impracticable for India. All the 
more important, then, that all should feel impelled to volunteer. 
In the last war, the political situation perhaps held back many pro¬ 
mising volunteers, and thereby limited the scope and character of 
expansion. Nevertheless, the increase in the armed forces was 
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stupendous and their total strength, judged from the figures in 
1939 had multiplied manifold. It was a remarkable adiievemcnt 
for a voluntary armed force, among a people who did not consider 
the war as their own and whose patriotic instincts had not been 
roused to fight the enemy. Expansion was ajso unplanned ; for at 
no stage was the full measure of tlie requirements lakcm. 

Moreover, the increase in the figures was not related to the needs 
of the defence of the country. It was largely to incei the overseas 
demand on the Indian armed forces wliicli arose owing to the 
association of India with the British Empire. There was also the 
limitation of etjuipment which held up the pace of expansion. Yet, 
despite all these handicaps, India rallied to tlie call and yielded her 
manpower to fight the Axis Powers and stem the dangers to her 
frontiers. The expansion was unprecedented and dciiionstratcd the 
potentiality of the Indian people for manning the armed forces in 
an emergency. 

When the war came to an end, the next problem which 
engaged attention was the demobilisation of these vast numbers 
which could not be maintained in limes of peace. 
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PART III 


DEMOBILISATION 
CHAPTER Xlll 

Demobilisation Targets 

Ill the previous chapters we have narnited the expansion of 
the armed forces of India to meet the increasing demands of a 
global war. From a peace-time strength of 194,373, the Indian army 
had attained, liy the end of the war, the high figure of 2,049,203. 
Similarly there had been undreamt of increase in the personnel of 
the Indian Air Force and the Royal Indian Navy. This large 
growth was not confined to aiiy one or two arms, but was general 
in every phase of the armed forces of India. Yet this expanded 
force could not remain a normal feature, for neither the require¬ 
ments of India's defence nor her finances could afford to maintain 
an exceedingly large force which had been called into being to meet 
the overseas demands or to fight the Japanese in Burma. Hence 
demobilisation was inevitable to bring down the armed forces to the 
level of the post-war requirements. This reduction in tlie personnel 
of the three Services, and that to a considerable proportion, was 
no easy task as it involved considerations having a bearing on 
individuals' interest and the public economy. There was also tlie 
problem of correctly assessing India’s post-war needs which was 
made all the more intricate by the uncertainty of her political 
future and the flux of w^orld politics. Y^ct it was essential to lay 
down the principles on which demobilisaiion would proceed, the 
targets for the post-war forces, the compensations which the indivi¬ 
duals would earn and the mode of resettling them in civil life, A 
machinery had also to be created to achieve these purposes. In the 
following pages the story of this endeavour has been narrated. 

PLANNING UP TO JANUARY 1 944 

The first and main aspect of demobilisation platming was to 
lay down the demobilisation targets, i.c. the extent to which the 
armed forces were to be reduced to meet immediate post-war and 
ultimate peace-time needs of the country. Rough estimates of the 
probable strength of personnel to be demobilised were made from 
time to time from the earliest stages of demobilisation planning. 
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For instance, a meeting summoned at the instance of the Adjutant 
General and attended by the Secretaries of the War and Defence 
Departments, on 7 August 1942, estimated the strength of the 
interim army lor the defence of India at 250,000, the interim army 
for overseas garrisons at 150,000, and the number to be demobilised 
during the first 12 months at 750,oo().^ Later, in April 1943, under 
instructions from the Chiefs of Stall, ilie Joint Planning Staff pre¬ 
pared a paper on the approximate size and organisation of the 
uavaj, land and air forces which India would have to maintain after 
the termination of the war.' Planning at this stage envisaged that 
about 1*4 to million men would in due course be demobilised, 
atid for a rough estimate this was quite good. It was further 
assumed that the war in the cast would end one year after it ended 
in the west, stiinc time early in 1945.'** 

APPRECIATION OF 1944 RECARDING POS'J-WAR FORCES 

In January 1944, inc first major step in fixing demobilisation 
targets was laken wlicn the Commander-in-Chief instructed the 
Chiefs of Siair Cumuiitiee to prepare for him a paper definuig the 
size and composilion of tlie defence forces which would be neces¬ 
sary for India to maintain after the end of the war with the Axis 
Powers."^ The appreciation was to be based oti the following 
assumptions: 

(a) No constitutional change had occurred in India which 
affected the status or composition of the defence forces. 

(b) Ihirma would remain independent of India and was 
unlikely to have forces for anything beyond internal 
security for many years to come. 

(c) The problem of internal security and of the North-West 
Frontier had undergone no radical change. 

{dj India would be responsible for maintaining land and air 
forces adequate to defend herself against a minor power, 
and against a major power until such time as Imperial 
icinforcements could arrive. Naval forces would be 
limited to those needed for local naval defence and to 
assist in the protection of trade in the Indian Ocean. 

(c) India would be also responsible for maintaining an exter¬ 
nal defence force based on the principles proposed by the 

^Filc No. 10703. 

“File No. 10546. 

•First Report on the Progress of Reconstruction and Planning, 11 November 
1943, Kecon.strurtion Committee of Council. 

*U.O. C-in-C Sectt./51 dated 12 January 1944, Issued by the Chief of General 
Staff to F.O.C., K.I.N., and A.O.C., India. 
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Chatfield Coimnittcc iind accepted by Ills Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in 1939. 

(/) Japan would have been evicted from tier coiKjuests in 
China and Soiitli-East Asia, and there would be no need 
to regard it as a military danger to the sccurit^^ of India. 

(g) Russia would remain hi friendly relations with Great 
Britain and the United States of America and be pri¬ 
marily engaged in repairing the damage done in the Avar, 
and she was unlikely to threaten India except by subver¬ 
sive means, for some years; but she would retain a 
ccmsiderable measure of control in North Iran. 

(//) China Avould have accumulated suflicient e(jui])ment from 
the United States to inainiain a considerable regular 
force."* 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee submitted tlieir report in March 
1944 and their recomineiidations Avere based on the folloAving 
appreciation of the post-war conditions: — 

(«) A threat from Afghanistan Avas unlikely, provided ade- 
cjiiate forces Avere maintained in India. Afghanistan had 
become more vulnerable due to the greater striking 
power of the long-range bomber, but the border tribes 
Avoiild create trouble if conditions became unsettled in 
India. The Comrnander-in-Chief also agreed Avith the 
Committee on this point and held that in case of trouble 
in India, an increase in the mobile reserve at the fron¬ 
tier Avould be liighly desirable.® 

(h) After the defeat of the Axis poAvers, relations Avith tlie 
U.S.S.R. and China were likely to be generally friendly. 
But, after a fcAv years Avheii their shattered economies 
were rehabilitated, aggression from them could not be 
ruled out.^ In this connection the Commandcr-in-Chicf 
felt keenly the need of guarding the Sino-Burmesc fron¬ 
tier on China emerging from the War as a major poAver. 

(c) India would remain responsible for internal security, for 
defence against a minor powder, and against a major 
power until Imperial reinforcements could arrive. In 
view of the speed of modern war and the comparatiA^e 
slow movement of strategic reserves, His Majesty’s 

* Appendix A to Chiefs of Staff Committee Report on The size and rnmpositwii 

of the post-war forces in India (COS (44) 6.^6). , • r 

* Notes by His Excellency the Commar.der-in-Chicf on the Report by the Chici.‘« 
of Staff Committee on The size and composition of the post-war forces in India, 

^ Chiefs of Staff Committee Report on The size and composUion of the post-war 
forces in India, op, cif., paras 3.S-37, 
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Government in the United Kingdom would wish to 
locate some Imperial Resjerve Forces in or near India, in 
addition to reserve forces maintained by India. These 
forces would be available for the defence of Indian fron¬ 
tiers, for licr “External Defence” according to the 
Ghatfield Committee Report of 1939, and as Imperial 
Reserve. The financial burden of maintaining these 
forces would be shared between the two Governments on 
an agreed basis.® 

(f/) India would provide the greater part of the garrisons for 
the South-East Asia Command area, i.e. Burma, Malaya 
and Siam ; and the Dutch would })rovide forces for the 
countries which previously belonged to them. Moreover 
Indian forces might have to he retained for some time in 
the Persia and Iraq Command, and in the Middle East.® 
The Commaiider-in-Chief considered it more likely that 
Indian troops would be retained in Iraq and Persia only.^® 

(r) Since no major constitutional change was anticipated in 
India, and economic slump, dissatisfaction among demo¬ 
bilised troops and political agitation were likely, 
maintaining internal security would be a difficult 
problem. If communal rioting, terrorist activity or 
armed violence broke out on a large scale, even a slowing 
down of demobilisation might prove necessary.'^ 

In the above appreciation, it may be noted, no account was 
taken of possible political develof)mcnts in India ; no consideration 
was also git en to the probable size of the post-war defence budget 
or the prol)ablc basis on which His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of India would divide the 
cost of defence services in future. 

On the basis of the above appreciation, the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee was of opinion that (tr) the future forces of India must 
be so organised and equipped on up-to-date lines that in addition 
to being able to carry out their immediate local roles they would 
be capable of operating outside the country as soon as war with a 
major power was imminent, (6) that they must be of sufficient size 
to ensure rapid and adequate expansion in war, and (c) that they 
must be so composed and based as to enable the full manpower of 
tlie country to be exploited at the outset.” Accordingly, the 

* Jhid, paras 2, 12 and 43-44. 

• Ibid, para 27. 

''‘Notes by Commander-in-Chief on Report by Chiefs of Staff Committee on 
The size and composition of the post-war forces in India, op. cit. 

“ Chiefs of Staff Committee Report on The size and composition of the Post-war 
forces in India, paras 18-21. 
panis 37-38. 
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following estimate was made of the forces required for the Indian 
army in the immediate post-war period: — 

{a) Internal security of 63 infantry battalions and 22 
the country garrison companies (with 6 

battalions of special armed 
constabulary). 

(//) Permanent North- 50 infantry battalions, organised 
West Frontier garri- into brigade groups in accor- 
sons and immedmte dance with tactical reqiiircrnents, 
reserves. and a divisional headquarters— 

the ef|iiivalc‘nt of five brigades 
with supporting arms, ancillary 
troops and an armoured element. 

(e) Garrisons for occupied 7 infantry divisions. (Burma— 
countries, which 3, Malaya— i, Siam— i and 
would later he availa- PAIC/Mid East—2). 
able for meeting a 
major threat. 

{( 1 ) General Reserves. 2 Infantry divisions. 

Total. 9 infantry divisions, 5 infantry 

brigade groups, 113 infantry 
battalions and 22 garrisoJi 
companies. 

In their appreciation of the naval requirements of the country, 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee observed that while the main respon¬ 
sibility for keeping open the sea and air communications with the 
outside world must rest with the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force 
under the orders of the British Government, India, in common with 
other countries of the British Empire, should maintain such naval 
and air forces as were necessary to ensure the defence of her bases 
and the security of her shipping within her coastal waters from 
submarine, mining and air attack and to assist in the protection of 
trade in the ocean shipping routes.^"* The total force required for 
carrying out the above tasks was estimated to be as follow^s:—i 
cruiser squadron of 3 ships ; i flotilla of destroyers consisting of 
8 ships and one leader; i flotilla consisting of 8 sliips, of 
motor minesweepers, Bangor/Bathurst minesweepers for training 
reservists and frigates for miscellaneous duties ; 3 flotillas as coastal 
craft; 2 surveying vessels, auxiliaries and trawlers; a nucleus of 
assault ships and craft; and, i repair ship.** 

The tasks envisaged by the Committee for the Royal Indian 

“/Wrf, para 5. ^ . r r e « 

** Ibid, Annexure I. Also summary of Recommendations of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee Report on The size ond composition of the post-war forces in India, 
(COS(44) 642). 
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Air Force were: (a) tribal control on the North-West Frontier; (h) 
air transport, primarily for internal seairity; (c) defence of the 
north-west and easterii frontiers; and (d) sea-ward reconnaissance, 
shipping protection and co-operation with the Royal Indian Navy.'* 
The number of squadrons required for the purpose was estimated 
to be 7 squadrons for tribal control in the North-West Frontier, 5 
squadrons for internal security, 3 squadrons for the defence of the 
North-East Frontier, and 21 squadrons to form the nucleus for 
expansicHi in case of a major threat of war—a total of 36 squadrons 
altogether.^® It was, however, feared that the Indian Air Force was 
unlikely for a considerable time to exceed 10 squadrons due to lack 
of suitable personnel : hence Royal Air Force units and personnel 
would be required to augment it and financial responsibility for the 
latter have to be determined by agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India.*^ 

The above report was accepted by the Commandcr-in-Chicf as a 
useful foundation for further detailed examination.’* A copy was 
also sent to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, London, for information, 
making it clear at the same time that the appreciation had been 
drawn up on a purely service basis and had not reached Govern¬ 
mental level in India.'® 

On the basis of the Chiefs of Staff estimate of the strength of 
the post-war armed forces, the Adjutant-General submitted on 31 
August 1944. the following estimate of tlie number of persons that 
would have to be demoliiliscd at the end of the war: 

(<7) Personnel of the British army, excluding those attached 


to the Indian army : 

British officers ... ... ... 5,666 

British Other Ranks ... ... 96,609 

(fc) Personnel of the Indian army including British Officers 
attached to it: 

Officers ... ... ... ... 27,880 

British Other Ranks ... ... 29,108 

Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers ... 21,994 

Indian Other Ranks ... ... 735^92 

Non-combatants En rolled ... ... 239,266 

Total ... 1,053,440 


Chiefs of Staff Committee Report on The size and composition of the post-war 
forces in India, (COS(44) 632), para 15. 

Itnd, Appendix A to Anncxiire III. 

Ibid, para 15 of the Report and para 26 of Annexiire III. 

'“Proceedings of Commander-in-Chiers (India) War Committee, 203rd Meeting, 
7 November 1944, File No. 10605, Vol. I, p. 53. 

'•File No. 142. 

•• Reorganisation and Demobilisation: Appreciation in respect of A.G. Branch 
activities. U.O. No. 124/DAGl dated 31 Au^st 1944 from the Adjutant General 
to P.A.O. and others. 
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(c) Royal Indian Navy: 

CommissifmeH Officers ... ... i,374 

Ratings ... ... ... ... 5,754 

(No Coiiiinissiooerl or Warrant Officers could l)e released to 
civil life as post-war re(|tiireinents exceeded current strength Iw 132). 

{(I) Royal Indian Air Force: 


Officers General Duty 


Adininisirative and Supply Directorates .. 

y.fo 

Other Ranks 

31,200 

Non-comhatants (entrolled) 

24 - 7.^4 


KEORGAMSATfON GOMMI'ITEK (iNDU) 

The report of the Chiefs of Staff Conunittee on the size and 
composition of the post-war forces was accepted only as a useful 
foundation for further detailed examination of the question. To 
carry out this examination with respect to the Indian army, a com¬ 
mittee known as the Reorganisation Committee (India) was cons¬ 
tituted on 5 November 1944, with Lt.-Gcn. H. B. D. Willcox as its 
Chairman.®' Emphasising the need for a Committee of the type 
that was formed, His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chicf observed 
at a later dale: “As soon as the war with Japan is brought to a 
victorious conclusion, w'c will he faced with the problem of demobi¬ 
lisation. Demobilisation cannot be planned until \ve know what 
forces in being at the end of the war will be redundant and what 
forces are to remain. The appointment of the Committee at the 
present juncture was absolutely essential in order to enable us to 
plan for dcmol)ilisation.”“® The Committee submitted its final 
report one year later, in October 1945. In the meanwhile, there 
was pressing need for reaching early decisions regarding the size 
of the post-war army to enable the Government to lay down 
demobilisation targets. The Conimandcr-in-Chief, therefore, direct¬ 
ed the Reorganisation Committee on 31 March 1945, to submit an 
interim report containing its views, however tentative, on the size 
of the post-war army. The report was submitted on 7 April 1945, 
and it wms of some value to the Chiefs of Staff and the War 
Committee in framing demobilisatiem targets.®® When the final 
report was submitted by the Committee in October 1945.** it was 


** Historical Section File No, 775, |>p. 6 and 1.5 and Historic.al Serti(»n 
File No. 925, pp. IA to C. 

"Statement by H.E. the Commander in-Chici at the National Defence C.(>nncil 
on the Kcorpranisafion Committee on 10 January File No. 10606. pp. I02-.1. 

**Fiie No. 9.54. Also .see Appendix 19, 

"File No. 7246. 
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found that reasonably firm decisions had already been reached by 
the War Committee on the advice of the Chiefs of Staff regarding 
the future size, composition, orgaiiisation and location of the Indian 
army. Hence, the Commander-in-Chief did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to revise these decisions in the light of the Committee’s 
reconimendaticHis, “which had been largely overtaken by new 
considerations.”"’ 


NEW DlRE(rn\'ES inU)M THE COMMANDER-IN CHIEF 

Deiuohilisation planning hitherto had been directed towards 
laving doiMi wliat the size of the armed forces should be in peace¬ 
time ultimately. The Chiefs of Staff Committee had given their 
appreciation on the subject, and the Reorganisation Committee was 
engaged on a detailed examination of the same C|uestion. From 
the point of demobilisation this approach was felt to be unsatisfac¬ 
tory. What was urgently reejuired was an interim plan covering 
the demobilisation of the large mass of personnel not reijuired for 
the immediate post-armistice army; a detailed examination of 
additi(Hial reductions in the post-armistice army in the light of the 
final requirements of the post-war army could be taken up later.®® 
Hence, tlie Commandcr-in-Chief issued a new directive to the Chiefs 
of Staff on 19 December 1944, asking them to prepare a statement 
determining “the forces required in the immediate post-war period, 
pending the time when the three services could be put on a basis 
of the ultimate post-war reejuirements for the defence of India.”®^ 

In a note submitted to the Commander-in-Chief’s War 
Committee on 19 February 1945, Lt.-General Sir John Swayne, the 
Chief of General Staff, pointed out that it was not possible as 
required by his directive dated 19 December 1944, to arrive at 
a sufficiently firm estimate of the forces needed in the immediate 
post war period owing to the following unknown factors:— (a) the 
ultimate size and composition of the armed forces which India 
would decide to maintain; (b) the rate of departure from India of 
British, African and United States Forces ; (c) the size and composi¬ 
tion of the naval, military and air forces, both British and Indian, 
whicli His Majesty’s Government would ask the Government of 
India to maintain for occupational and other duties during a period 
following the cessation of hostilities ; and (d) the number of military 
personnel which might be required by TTis Majesty’s Government 

“ File No. 10606, p. 127. 

*“ Minutes of the meeting held on 23 Octolier 1944 under the chairmnnship 
of l.t.-Gen. Ijndsell, P.A.O., to consider Demobilisation and Post-War Reorganisa¬ 
tion Planning. Also, proceedings of the Commander-in-Chief’s (India) War Com- 
miuee, 14 December 1944. 

“’File No. 10605, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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for purposes of reconstruction in Burma, Malaya, etc. and how these 
personnel would be organised. He, however, considered it essential 
that demobilisation planning should begin as early as possible, and 
he suggested that if, as it was believed to be the case, it was not just 
then practicable to arrive at a sufficiently firm estimate of the forces 
required in the immediate post-war period, planning for demobilisa¬ 
tion should be directed towards the collection of data for a sliding 
scale of reduction of the existing forces. He hoped that once these 
data were known the foundation of a demobilisation |)laii would be 
laid which might become more and more firm as decisittns on the 
various unknown factors were reached : and further, if the war came 
to an end earlier than anticipated, it would be possil)le to prepare 

rapidly an ad hoc demobilisation plan which would tend to be pro¬ 

gressive and orderly as decisions were taken.®* 

The above proposals were accepted by the Conimander-in-Chief’s 
War Committee on 19 February 1945, and a fresh directive, in 
supersession of the one issued on 19 December r944, was issued on 
29 March 1945. The directive inter alia stated: - 

“4. I’hc first step is for the Chiefs of Stall to determine: 

(rt) an upper limit of the forces likely to be rc(]uired in 
the immediate post-hostility period ; 

(fc) a lower limit below which the ultimate armed forces 

for the Defence of India are unlikely to fall: and 

(c) convenient intermediate limits of men, units and 
formations for planning purposes. 

‘The Chief of Staff will prepare Statements of these limits 
and in doing so w'ill make fullest possible use of any interim 
report which the Reorganisation Committee may be able to 
place at their disposal. 

“5. After approval by any War Committee these statements 
will become the basis for planning and will be passed through 
the Demobilisation Planning Staff to the Services concerned. 
It will be the duty of the Service H.Qs to prepare a series of 
Demobilisation Plans on a sliding scale showing what personnel 
and units (in order of priority), what particular installations (in 
order of priority), and what material and stores can be 
demobilised or dispensed with on the following assumptions: 

(a) Although there may be no immediate reduction in 
the composition of the field forces existing when 
organised hostilities cease, that these forces can 
thereafter be maintained at modified standards and 
scales of wastage to be determined by the Service 


File No. 1060.5, Vol. I, pp. 120-22. 
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staffs in consultation with Finance. This will enable 
some immediate reductions to he made when hosti¬ 
lities cease even if further planning has not by then 
heen completed. 

(h) That these forces are then progressively reduced to 
the upper limit referred to in para 4(a) above. 

(c) That the “post-cessation of hostility forces” may be 
fixed at any of the intermediate limits referred to in 
para 4(c) aliove. 

{(I) That the post-war forces will be fixed at the lower 
limit referred to in para 4(b) above. 

“Ill the first instance, these alternative Demobilisation Plans 
will he prepared broadly by the Services concerned, without 
going into elaborate detail, and will be submitted by them to 
my War Com mil tee as early as possible through the Demobi¬ 
lisation planning Staff. Two months are allowed for their 
preparation. On approval by the War Committee planning in 
full detail will be taken up by all Services and will be co¬ 
ordinated and progressed by the Demobilisation Planning StafF.®® 

In a note issued by the Chiefs of Staff Committee to the three 
Services on 30 March 1945, it was suggested that an assumption 
might be made that a period of not less than three years would 
elapse between the cessation of hostilities (upper limit) and 
imposition of the lower limit.®® 

In April 1945, the Chiefs of Staff submitted their proposals for 
fixing the strength of the forces recjuired in the immediate post-war 
period (upper limit) and of the ultimate post-war forces (lower 
limit), and also indicated the intermediate stages to be passed in 
the reduction of the armed forces from die upper to the lower limit.’^ 
The rejiort of the Chiefs of Staff Committee (March 1944), which 
had already been accepted by the Comtnandcr-in-Chief and the War 
Committee, formed the basis on which the lower limit was fixed. 

Directive for fixmg a new lower limit 

When the above proposals of the Chiefs of Staff came up for 
consideration before the Commander-in-Chiefs War Committee, 
the Financial Adviser, War and Supply, pointed out that even as 
a preliminary rough estimate the maintenance cost of the forces 
under lower limit would come to Rs. 130 crores (navy Rs. 6 to 10 

pages 161-62. 

•“/Wf/, page 163. 

»'COS (45) 685 (R.I.N.), COS (45) 686 (Army), COS (45) 687 (Air Forces) 
circulated to members of the C.-in-C*8 (India) War Committee on 14 April 1945, 
File No. 10605, yol. II, pp. 168-180. 

Sec Appendix 17 for summary of the Upper Limit and Lower Limit of R.I.N. 
Army and Air Forces as recommended by the Chiefs of Staff. 
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crores, army Rs. 80 crores and air forces Rs. 42 crores), and that after 
including the non-elfective charges of Rs. 15 crores, the total Defence 
Budget would rise to Rs. 145 crores. But on the basis of a rough 
estimate of the total stabilised post-war budget, prepared by the 
Finance Department, ilie Finance Member and he had esiiinatcd 
that nearly Rs. 70-75 crores would be available for the defence 
services. He, therefore, suggested that a more realistic view sliould 
be taken and having regard to political and financial considerations, 
the forces recommended for the lower limit should be drastically 
reduced. The Commander-in-C^hief, however, felt that the forces 
recommended by the Chiefs of Staff were necessary from tlic purely 
military point of view, but recognised that financial or political 
considerations might dictate otherwise. There were two courses 
open to him; (a) to inform the Government of India that these 
were the forces essetitial from the military point of view and that he, 
as Commander-in-Chief, would be unable to put his signature to 
any plan for the future defence of India based on any lower 
strength ; or [b) to prepare a further lower limit to which it might, 
for political reasons, lie necessary to reduce the forces and on u hich 
demobilisation planning should be based. He felt that there was a 
danger, from the military point of view, of planning only to the 
lower limit accepted by the Chiefs of Staff; if a financial axe were 
to be applied later on, a hurried plan for further demobilisation 
would have to be made which might result in imbalanced forces. 
He, therefore, considered that the latter course should be adopted. 
I’he War Comiiiitice accepted the views of the Commander-in-C'hief 
and it was decided that the Chiefs of Staff should be asked to pre¬ 
pare an appreciation of a further lower limit to provide for the 
defence of India and for a nucleus for expansion in the event of war, 
albeit not siiflicient to meet the first shock in the event of 
a sudden and unprovoked attack by a major power.'‘“ 

Accordingly, on 24 April 1945, the Coinraandcr-in-Chief issued 
the following directive to the Chiefs of Staff: — 

“The Lower Limits for the three Services are those vvliirli 
arc considered to he militarily necessary for India’s local 
defence and to enable her to hold out, in the event of a major 
war, until reinforcements could arrive from other parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

As, however, it is possible that the Government of India 
may decide that India is unable to maintain these forces aiul 
that even lower limits arc necessary, I wish the Chiefs of Staff 
(India) to examine the problem and to submit recommenda- 

"Proceedings of the Comnianflcr-in-Chiefs (India) War Comniitiee, 18-19 April 


1945. 
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tions to the C-in-C's (India) War Committee as to the smallest 
number of purely local defence forces which would be 
necessary for: — 

the maintenance of law and order within India, 

(h) the maintenance of order amongst tlic tribes and 
peoples on the North-West and North-East frontiers 
of India, 

(c) the conduct of a war with Afghanistan, neither side 
having any allies, 

(cf) the protection of India’s coasts and of her coastal 
merchant shipping and fisheries. 

In making the al)ovc examination the Chiefs of Staff (India) 
will bear in mind that— 

(rt) the Lower Limit should remain the mininium forces 
which are at the present time considered to be 
militarily necessary for India’s security, 

(h) the examination of any reductions in strengths below 
these Lower Limits is being made so as to ensure 
that if, in spite of military advice, such reductions 
are necessary, they can be made with the least 
damage to the interests of India and in such a way 
that the necessary provision is made for training and 
that expansion is facilitated should the need arise. 

In submitting their recommendations the Chiefs of Staff 
(India) will also show that modification or extension of the 
intermediate stages of demobilisation will be necessitated by 
reduction to the new minimum local defence forces.”’’ 

The Chiefs of Staff submitted their proposals, as directed by 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, which were accepted hy the Commander- 
in-Chief’s War Committee on 12 June 1945.®^ In the course of the 
discussion the Financial Adviser, War and Supply, gave the follow¬ 
ing rough estimate of the costs of the proposed three limits for 
demobilisation planning: 



Royal Indian 

Indian 

Royal Indian 

Total 


Navy 

Army 

Air Force 


Upper I/unit 

10 Croros 

120 Crorcs 

54 Crorcs 

184 Ciotes 

Lower l.imit 

6 „ 


42 

128 „ 

Lowest Limit 

s „ 

62 „ 

23 „ 

90 „ 


page 215. 

*‘Filc No. 10605, Vol. II, pp. 240-247. 
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By way of explanation of the reductions that liad been effected 
on the naval side, the Chief of Staff, Royal Indian Navy, said tliat 
all the landing craft had been omitted, and the number of sloops 
and frigates had been cut down. He further said that in the lowest 
limit there would be no facilities for training the army in combined 
operations, and this the Chief of General Stall consitlered to have 
very serious implications. The reduction on the army side wms 
effected by omitting three infantry divisions and an armoured 
brigade. The Air Officer Commanding said that it had been possible 
to halve the lower limit mainly through there being no longer any 
necessity, according to the terms of reference, to maintain the 
nucleus planes to meet a major threat, and there would l)e extremely 
little on which to base expansiem. It was generally realised that 
the lowest limit was in no sense a militaiy recommendation but a 
plan based largely on financial considerations. 

Oiri’LlNK PLANS FOR DEMOIULISA’IION lO UP1»KK MMll 

The next step in planning demobilisation targets was the 
jircparation of outline plans for demobilisation to the upper limit 
as approved by the Commandcr-in-Chicf's War Committee. In the 
outline plan for the Royal Indian Navy it was stated that according 
to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, London, practically the whole of 
the R.I.N. sea-going forces would he reejuired on active ser\iic basis 
for an indefinite period after the termination of hostilities with 
Japan, and therefore, the mily reduction that might he made* was 
in bases on the Indian coast and in certain training csiahlishmcnts. 
The following reductions in personnel were expected: — 



Officers & 
Warrant 

Ratmg^ 

Target StrengtJi of R.I.N. on i April 1945 

Officers 


Reductions in the ist six months 

526 

3-'50 

Reductions in the 2nd six months 

140 

630 

Total reductions in one year 

666 

3 ^ 7 ^° 

Balance for Upper Limit 

2,170 

22,965 

Recpiiremcnts of Upper Limit 

2,100 

22,000 


There was a difference of 70 officers and 965 ratings between 
the target fixed for the upper limit and the balance expected after 
the proposed reductions were effected. It was proposed to cany 
these against unforeseen commitments.*’*'' 


” Annexure to C-in-C's (India) War Committee (45) 215, File No. 10605, Vol. II, 
pp. 234A to 234D. 
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The outline plan for the Indian army estimated the following 
overall reductions in personnel in India and overseas’®: — 


(1) Existing strength of the 
Indian army forniaiions. 

(2) Strength of Upper Limit 

(3) Availnide for demobilisa¬ 
tion, dispersal and with¬ 
drawal from India 


Overseas 

India 

Total 

8oo,fx)o 

1,371,000 

2,17 I, (K )0 

280, (MK) 

566,(xx) 

846,cxx> 

520,CM)0 

805,000 

i,325,cxx) 


The outline plan for the Indian Air Force estimated the follow¬ 
ing reductions in personnel: — 



Officers 

Airmen 

Estimated sirenglh of I.A.F. at ibe 

end of War 

I,I(X) 

25,0(X) 

Strength of Post-War I.A.F. 

Upper Limit 

850 

6 ,(kx) 

Available for dcmobilisatUMi 

250 

i9,0(X) 


In addition to the a!)o^c it was expected that 17,000 non-combatants 
enrolled would be available for demobilisation."’ 

The above plans were considered by the Commandcr-in-Chief’s 
War Comniiitee and agreed to,'*” and formed the basis for further 
planning. 

Demobilisalion of the Indian Army : ^"Plan 28/^ 

The army plan for demobilisation underwent a major change 
in October 1945. The General Staff Branch evolved a new plan 
for demobilisation which laid down estimated required strengths 
for the Indian army for the next 18 months in phases of 6 months 
from I October 1945. Part I of this plan—^known as Plan 287’®— 
received the approval of the Conimander-in-Chicf on 4 October 
1945, and, subject to amendments issued Jater on, became the basis 
on which demobilisation of the Indian army was carried out. 

The object of the plan was to give broad guidance for the pro¬ 
gressive recluction of the Indian army from its existing strength 
to the new lower limit (lowest limit) which had been fixed for 
demobilisation purposes. The plan laid down targets to be reached 
at intervals of 6 months commencing from i October 1945. The 

“•Appendix A to C-in-C's (India) War Committee (45) 222, File No, 10605, 
Vol. II. pp. 248-57. 

•' C-in-C*8 (India) War Committee (45) 234 dated 6 August 45. 

“• Proceedings of the Cominandcr-in-Chicrs (India) War Committee dated 31 May 
1945 (Navy); 4 July 1945 (Army), and 8 Aug. 1945 (Air Force). 

••Demobilisation Plan 287. 
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total manpower of the army in India including British and African 
units, on i October 1945, was estimated at 2,343,000. Of this 
strength 41.7 per cent was to be demobilised during the first six- 
monthly period ; and 25.8 per cent, and 16.0 per cent, during the 
second and third six-monthly periods respectively. At the end of 18 
months it was expcclcd that the strength of the Indian army would 
be reduced to 386,000, or 16.5 per cent of its strength prior to 
demobilisation. When the detailed composition tables were prepared 
this strength was calculated at 369,588. The overall strength of 
the army for the lower limit was 287,000. There was therefore an 
excess of 82,588 still to be adjusted.*" 

The detailed organisation and composition of the new lower 
limit (low^est limit) force, as on i April 1947, w^as laid down in 
Part III of the Plan, issued on 31 December 1945.'^* These composi¬ 
tion tables served as targets in particular arms or services. No 
composition tables were issued for any of the intermediate stages 
i.e., for I April 1946 and i October 1946, The reason was that it 
was considered inadvisable to fix a compositicni to be reached 
simultaneously by all arms and services on any particular date 
during the intermediate stages ; there was to be sullicicnt freedom 
to allow rcductioiis in different arms and services at different rates 
according to circumstances and the reejuirements of maintenance. 
To provide for sufficient elasticity it was also made clear that lists 
of units for demobilisation would not be issued on any fixed dates, 
but would be made up by the General Staff from time to time and 
calculated approximately to feed tlie machine at the right place, 
while at the same time ensuring that there was as little movement 
as possible.** 

Final targets for demobilisation in the Army 

Plan 287 underwent certain changes dictated by experience and 
force of circumstances, and the targets that were kept in view in 
carrying out demobilisation wwe as follow's: — 

A. Release targets in respect of Indian Officers and Indian 
other ranks in India and overseas: ** 

Actual strength on i October 1945 ... ... 1,918,218 

Releases up to 31 March 1946 ... ... 486,000 

Releases from i April 1946 to 30 September 1946 529,(wo 

Releases from i October 1946 to i April 1947 ... 488,000** 

♦“See Appendix 18. . , . 

♦* Plan 287, Part UI, Interim Composition Tables, 1 April 1947, File No. 106fb, 
Vol. Ill, p. 428. 

♦“Demobilisation Plan 287. 

♦•Appendix C, Demobilisation Progress Report for June 1947. 

♦♦Demobilisation Progress Reports up to November 1946 give the release target 
for the period 1 October 1946 to 1 April 1947 as 530.000; the report for December 
1946 as 510,000 and the reports thereafter as 488,000. 

H 
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B. Release targets in respect of British Officers and otlier ranks 
of the Indian army, including British service attached:*® 


British Officers 

B.O.RS 

Actual strength on i October 1945 

25^532 

48,929 

Releases up to 31 December 1946 ... 

*3»5W 

39,000 

Releases from i January i<j47 to 



1 July 1947 

6,(k>o 

5,000 

C. Release targets in respect of British Ollicers and 

other ranks 

of the British Service: 



British Officers 

B.O.Rs 

Actual strength on i October 1945 


119,417 

Releases up to 31 December 1946 ... 

5.500 

82,400 

Releases from i January 1947 to 



I July 1947 

500 

17,000 

Final Targets for demobilisation in the Navy 


The final targets that were kept in view in carrying 

out demobi 

lisation in the navy were as follows*^: — 




Officers 

Ratings 

Total number on i September 1945 

3.03 J 

27,762 

Target strength to be reached on 



I January 1947 

1,082 

9,900*** 

To be released 

J.949 

17,862 


Final targets for demobilisation in the Air Force 

The final targets that were kept in view in carrying out 
demobilisation in the air force were as follows: — 

A. Royal Air Force in India and S.E.A.C.: 

Officers Otlier Ranks 
Aircrew J Airmen 

Actual strength on i October 1945^“ *^^3^5 

Target strength to be reached on 

31 December 1946*’“ ... 1,580 17,160 

To he released ... ... 12,737 1^)4,165 

Papers relating to anieiulincnts to Plan 287 are not available. The alxive 
figures have been deduced from grapiis appended to Demobilisation Progress Report 
for Mav 1947, and should be trciired as approximate. 

"" fbUL 

Demobilisation Progress Reports for the months of January and June 1947. 

** Originally it was fixed at 11,000 but it was brought down to 9,900 later. 
Demobilisation Progress Report for May 1946. 

Strength Returns of the Defence Services in S.E.A, and India Commands, 
compiled Quarterly by A.G’s Branch, Statistical Section, G.H.Q. 

^'^Demobilisation Progress Report for November 1946. 
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B. Royal Indian Air Force: 

Offirrrs Other Ranks Enrolled 
Airnicn Followers 

Actual strcngili on 

I Jaiuiary iy46 ' ... 1.243 -.V:H 7 

Release largci for 

I April 1947 ' ... 2S9 11,500 All enrolled 

followers''” 

It may be noted that the strength of target for “B” was fixed 
at 1,710 officer;;, 15.000 airnieii and no enrolled followers.’''* The 
deficiency arising out of deinohilisation and increase in sanctioned 
strength had to lie met by fresh recruitmenv. 


** Dcmobilisatioii Pro;.i;r(\‘is Report for January 1047. Jl may lie noK'd that tlic 
actual .strength of R.l.A.F. on J January 1946 as given in the Sircngili Returns com¬ 
piled by A.Ci’s Branch i.s as follows:' - 

Officers: 1,738; Other Ranks: 24,424; Knrolled Followers: I4,.W. 

The release target fixed for the period January 1946 to 30 April 1946 was officers: 
200; Other Ranks: .S,500; and Knrolled Followers: 2.000. This was in addition 
to 1,800 recruits who had been released :it the comiDencemcnt of deinohilisation, 
before January 1946. Deinobili.saiion Progress Report for M-.iy 1946. 

In July 1946 ir was proposed to release 12,000 Enrolled followers, and in 
December 1946 it was decided to release all of them. 

Dcmobilis;ition Progress Report for June 1947. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Demobilisation as it Worked 

PROGRESS OF DEMOBILISATION 

Condition of Demobilisation Planning when the war 
came to a close 

The war came to an «id on 14 August 1945, much earlier than 
anticipated by the authorities in India. Planning for general 
demobilisation had made considerable strides at the time, but there 
were a number of points on which decisions had yet to be reached 
and details regarding release of personnel worked out. The three 
services had prepared outline plans for demobilisation to the upper 
limit, and the Commander-in-Chief’s War Committee had approved 
them. The Provincial Governments had been told what roughly 
the pace of demobilisation would be, but detailed informatioti 
regarding educated and technical personnel had yet to be collected 
and furnished.^ The first chapter of Release Regulations in respect 
of all the three Services laying down demobilisation policy and pro¬ 
cedure had been issued, but rules regarding class “B” releases, 
release benefits of permanent civil crown servants in military 
employment and of certain array officers in civil employment, 
release entitlements of passage ex-India of certain British Service 
soldiers enlisted in India, etc., had to be framed and it took 
a few months before decisions were reached in some of these 
cases.* 

Before general demobilisation commenced certain releases had 
also been effected in accordance with other plans. 2,000 “Hostilities 
Only Ratings” had been released by the Royal Indian Navy by 
August 1945 in pursuance of a scheme approved in 1943. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom had approved a 
policy of two-stage demobilisation, and the Government of India 
decided to follow suit. By August 1945, Group 1-14 had been 
released in accordance with the Age and Service Group Release 
Plan, and the Demobilisation Progress Report for that month notes 
that 466 officers and 2,316 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers ani 
Indian other ranks had been released till then. 


* Proceedings of the Commander-in-Chiefs (India) War Committee, 13 August 
1945. 

* Demobilisation Progress Reports, December 1945 and March 1946. 
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When the war came to an abrupt end, there was a general 
feeling of unpreparedness all round.® Faced with this sudden 
termination of war, the general opinion was that demobilisation 
should proceed slowly in the early stages to enable other depart¬ 
ments to adjust their resettlement, re-cmploymcnt and other plans 
to suit the demobilisation policies of the War Department. In reply 
to a memorandum on demobilisation circulated by the War Depart¬ 
ment for comments, the I-.abour Department suggested that demo¬ 
bilisation of personnel should start three months after V. J. Day and 
that releases in the following three months should be at a reduced 
rate in order to allow Provincial Governments and Indian States 
time to develop and implement their post-war schemes. This 
would also give them time to set up their Resettlement Advice 
Service and make adequate arrangements for the technical and 
vocational training of demobilised service personnel. The Defence 
Department suggested that demobilisation of personnel other than 
semi-trained or raw recruits at training centres should start after 16 
Novemher 1946, and the rate of releases for three months thereafter 
should be fixed at one-twelfth. This would make the problem in 
the initial stage not so acute and give the Government more time to 
plan for absorption. Tbc Planning and Development Department 
suggested that the War Department should keep in close touch 
with the Labour Department and the Provincial Governments, and 
be prepared to slow up the progress of demobilisation if a difficult 
problem was created by the rapid rate of demobilisation and by the 
inability to absorb the personnel involved in civil life. In their 
memorandum on demobilisation submitted to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, on 24 August 1945, the War Department took note of the 
above views and proposed that demobilisation of the semi-trained 
recruits and certain other categories in training centres and depots, 
whose number was estimated at approximately 120,000, should 
commence on 1 October 1945 and be completed in four or five wrecks ; 
but the demobilisation of the remaining personnel, estimated at 
780,000 in the army, should commence about 15 November 1945 
and be completed by the end of May 1946.* This proposal was 


•His Excellency the Viceroy, in his letter to the Commander-in-Chief, dated 
12 August 1945, observed: “Hostilities with Japan are likely to end almost imme¬ 
diately, at least six months earlier than was originally expected ; and Departments 
will, in some respects, not be fully prepared for the very urgent problems wltl' 
which they have to deal”. Again, Admiral Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding, 
R.T.N., in his evidence before the R.I.N. Commission of Enquiry, said: “I think 
undoubtedly the end of the war caught us unprepared. The war ended a year 
earlier than was expected. Everybody was in the same condition both in India and 

Great Britain." . , « • . in™ • r. 

File No. 10605, Vol. II, p. 342; Also, Proceedings of the Commandcr-m-aiicf s 
(India) War Committee, 13 August 1945. 

Report of the R./.N. Commission of Enquiry, 1946. Para 589, 

•File No. 10605, Vol, HI, pp. 358 A-C, 
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accepted by the Excciirive Council,'' and the release of recruits 
commenced according to the plan cm i October 1945. Release 
targets, however, were altered from time to time, as noted in the 
previous chapler, owing to the pressure of circumstances. 

OVERALL PICTURE OI’ THE I’ROGRESS OF DEMOBILISATION 

The progress of demobilisation may be gleaned from the 
table on the next page which gives the actual strength of the armed 
forces.® 

In addition to the reductions shown there the l^efence of India 
Fcjrces, whose strcngili on i July 1945 was 202,007, were disbanded 
by February 1946. There were also 3.606 embodied soldiers l)clong- 
ing to the Auxiliary Forces in India on 1 July 1945, and these were 
disembodied by January 1947. 

Dcfnohilisatiun in the Royal Inelian Nnvy^ 

In June 1943 scheme for the gradual replacement of “Hostilitks 
Only Ratings'', who were 4,o(X) strong, had been sanctioned, but no 
progress had been made till May 1945. With the end of war in 
sight, the release of these ratings, who could under the terms of 
their cHigagcmcnt be discharged at 24 hours’ notice, was taken up. 
By August 1945, 50 ])cr cent of these bad been released, and the rest 
were also discharged sliortly after. 

Altbougb there were many complaints regarding the mannci 
in vvliich it was carried our, demobilisation did not present a major 
problem to the Royal Indian Navy. It will be noticed that between 
I October 1945, and 1 July 1947, the strength of the Royal Indian 
Navy w^as reduced l)y 22,000, Of this reduction, 60 per cent was 
effected during the first six months after deiimbilisation bad com¬ 
menced, and 26 per cent more during the next few months. On 
1 January 1947, liiere were only 142 officers and 662 rating in excess 
of the target and demobilisation may l)e said to have practically 
concluded by that date® so far as the Royal Indian Navy was 
concerned. i 3 y i July 1947, the strength of both officers and ratings 
had fallen even below the target. 

Demobilisation in the Indian Air Force^ 

Recruits numbering 1,800 were discharged in the first few wTcks 
after demobilisation started in the Indian Air Force. Later it was 
decided, as has been noted earlier, to demolfilise 200 officers, 5,800 

Proceedings of the Commander-iii-Chiers (Indin) War Committee, 28 August, 

■See also Appendices 18 to 24. 

' See also Appendix 26. 

■Proceedings of the Defence Consultative Committee, 16-18 Dcccm1)cr 1946. 

•See Appendix 25. 
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These figures include Officers, B.0.Rs, V.C.Os W.Os or (Compiled from Strength Returns of the Defence Services in 

equivalent, non-combatants, enrolled and unenrolled, SEA and India Command, A.G/s Branch, Statistical Branch, 

and all other categories e.g., Boys, Nurses, W.*A.C. (I) G.H.Q.) 

and Civilians. 
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airmen and 2,000 enrolled followers by 30 April 1946. Actually on 
that date, only 76 officers, 2,303 airmen and 99 enrolled followers 
had been released. But the leeway was made up later, and by 31 
December 1946, all officers and airmen who wished to leave the ser¬ 
vice had been released, the total numbers released by that date 
being 218 officers, 9,029 airmen and 9,050 enrolled followers against 
the release target of 289 officers, 11,500 airmen and 18,567 enrolled 
followers, to be attained by i April 1947.*® Pending decision on 
the strength of the post-war Indian Air Force, it was decided to 
retain all those who wished to stay and were found suitable, pro¬ 
vided they had extended their service by six, nine or twelve months 
or engaged as regulars.” Some reduction took place later, particu¬ 
larly among enrolled followers and the strength position on i July 
1947, as against the target, was as follows: — 

Enrolled 

Officers Airmen Followers 

Actual strength on i July 1947 1,425 *3*257 *>695 

Target Force ‘B* 1,710 15,000 Nil 

So ar as the Royal Air Force was concerned, the target fixed by 
the Air Ministry was reached by 31 December 1946, and there were 
on that date 44 officers in excess of the target and 2,008 airmen 
below the target. 

Demohilisation of the Army 

The major problem in demobilisation was the reduction of the 
land forces which numbered, on i October 1945, 2,015,763 Indian 
and 249,632 British, inclusive of all ranks and categories. During 
the period i October 1945, to i July 1947, the British army units were 
reduced by 1,037 (81.0 per cent) and the Indian army units by 7,268 
(69.4 per cenl).^“ The following figures give the progress made in 
the reduction of the land forces as against particular targets fixed: —• 


{d) Demobilisation of British 

Officers and B.O.Rs 

of the 

British Scrvice.^^ 

British 

Officers 

B.O.RS 

Actual strength on i October 1945 
Target strength to be reached on 

7.*24 

119,417 

I January 1947'"^ 

1,500 

37,000 


^’'Demobilisation Progress Report for May 1946, op. cit. 

" File No. 9735. 

'*See Appendix 20. 

’’See Appendix 22. The figures have been taken from Appendix D to the 
Demobilisation Progress Report ror June 1947. 

”As no actual figures are available, these have been deduced from graphs 
appended to the Demobilisation Progress Report for May 1947. 
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Actual strength on i January 1947 

2,468 

?>9>m 

Target strength to be reached on 

I July 1947.” 

1,000 

20,000 

Actual strength on i June 1947 

1,864 

30-773 

(b) Demobilisation of British 

Officers and 

B.O.lis of the 

Indian Army, including British Service 

British 

attached.'^ 


Officers 

B.O.Rs 

Actual strength on i October 1945 
Target strength to be reached on i 

25*532 

48,929 

January 1947 

12,000 

10,000 

Actual strength on i January 1947 

14,013 

18.522 

Target strength on 1 July 1947 ... 

6,000 

5,000 

Actual strength on i June 1947 ... 

8,724 

8.769 

(c) Demohilisaiion of Indian officers and LO.Rs and Enrolled 


Non-combatants ^'^: — 



; April 

/ October 

7 April 

/ June 

Total 


1946 

1946 

1947 

1947 

1 Oct. 45 m 
1 June 47 

1. Release Targets 

Under Plan 287 ... 

486,000 

529,000 

488,000 

— 

1,503,000 

2. Releases effected 

up to tatget date 

347,522“ 

553,364 

484,187 

95,218 

1,480,291 


It may be noted that the original estimates of the speed with 
which demobilisation was expected to be carried out proved to be 
much too optimistic. In the War Department memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to His Excellency the Viceroy, on 24 August 1945, it was 
estimated that the demobilisation of 900,000 V.C.Os, I.O.Rs and non- 
combatants would take eight months from the date on which dcmol)i- 
lisation commenced.^® Demobilisation of Indian Army Plan 287, 
which was issued on 4 October 1945, directed that out of 1,592,000 
Indian personnel to be released, 831,000 should be released during the 
first six months, 459,000 and 302,000 during the second and third six- 
monthly periods, respectively.*® This schedule was not, however, 

**As no actual figures are available, these have been deduced from graphs 
appended to the Demobilisation Progress Report for May 1947. 

**See Appendix 24. The figures have been taken from Appendix C to the 
Demobilisation Progress Report for June 1947. 

” The figures have been taken from Appendix C to the Demobilisation Progress 
Report for June 1947. 

“This represents the reduction effected during the period 1 October 1945 to 
1 April 1946. 'Fhe Demobilisation Progress Report for April 1946 gives the tota’ 
reduction from all causes as 451,847 as against the target of 486,0(K). It appears 
that releases effected prior to 1 October 1945 have been included in this figure, 
and the higher reduction shown in the report may be due to other reasons as well. 

“File No. 10605, Volume HI, p. 358 A-C. 

“/WJ., pp. 358 A-C. 
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maintained. In the Cominander-in-ChieFs War Committee meeting 
held on 17 January 1946,“' the Chief of General Staff explained that 
graphically expressed, the original plan showed a steep slojie in the 
curve for the first few months, followed in later months by a gradual 
slope. As events had made it impossible for demobilisation to take 
place as planned, it was proposed to plan future demobilisation in 
accordance with a more uniform and evenly distributed slope, hoping 
eveiiTiially to achieve the same figure but by a different rate of pro¬ 
gress. The average reduction per month, from i October 1945 to i 
June 1947, was 74,000. 

Return of Indian States Force Units 

The total strength of personnel serving in units of the Indian 
States Forces, on i October 1945, 4^3<^>4• > April 1946, this 

strength was reduced by 60 per cent and the last units of the Indian 
States Forces were returned to the States concerned in January 

1947- 

Repatriation of East African and West African Troops 

In Appendix 27, the strength of all forces in India requiring 
repatriation is given. On i July 1945, there were 181,000 American 
personnel and they were repatriated by i July 1946. There were 
also 40,000 Chinese on that date, of which, by i October 1945, only 
2500 were left behind. 

The (Government of India was, however, responsible only for the 
repaiiiati(Hi of the African troops.'^ On i October 1945, there were 
140,000 ICast African and West African troops. The repatriation of 
the Fast African force was completed by i July 1946 and of the West 
African force by November i946,^’’* 

FACTORS THAT GOVERNED I'HE PACE iW DEMOBILISATION 

In his appreciation, dated 31 August 1944, the Adjutant General 
viewed the following as limiting factors governing the rale of demo¬ 
bilisation : (i) shipping ; (//) capacity of ports ; (tit) capacity of rail 
and road transport; (iv) capacity of clerical staff to complete accounts 
and documentation ; (v) capacity of medical services to complete 
meilical examination; {vt) accommodation ; {vii) capacity of the 
country to receive ex-soldiers ; (mii) demands by Provincial and State 

Ibid,, pp. 386-97. 

**This statement is based on the fact that Plan 287 refers to only British, 
Indian and African Forces and not to the others. Further, there is no reference 
to the repatriation of forces other than the African in the proceedings of the 
Cc>mmaiider-in-Chief*s War Committee or in the Demobilisation Progress Reports. 

** Proceedings of the Commander-in-Chicfs (India) War Cllommittce, 25 
November 1946. 
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Governments for military units for productive development and 
work during the period before demobilisation.*^ 

It has been noted above that there was a general feeling that 
demobilisation plans of the War Dcpartnicnt should he in harmony 
with the resettlement and re-employment plans of tlie oilier depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India and of the Provincial and Slate 
Governments. There is, however, nothing to show that the rate of 
release was slowed down at any time because of the dilliculries regard¬ 
ing resettlement. Actually, releases were not so hcavv in tlic first 
few nuHiths as had been provided for originally in the Army Plan 
287, and the demobilisation of all the surplus personnel took a very 
much longer time than had been originally aiuicipated. 

Among the major factors, however, which retarded the progress 
of demobilisation the following may he mentioned: — 

(i) Shipping and Transport: I^ack of ship[)ing syiac e locked 
up a nuvnher of units in overseas theatres and tlie task of 
demobilisation was often made difficult. For instance, it 
is noted in the Dcrnohilisation Progress Keport for April 
1946 that A.L.F.S.E.A’s shipping lift of 41,000 per month 
was reduced to 30,000 per month from May to September 
1946.*'’ This is reflected in the lower rate of demobilisation 
during May-Octolicr 1946.^*' The repatriation of African 
troops was also held up at one time owing to this cause."' 

(ii) Disposal of surplus goorf.s': All the rlircc Service Chiefs 
frequently complained in the meetings of the War Com¬ 
mittee that troops were locked up to maintain and guard 
goods which had bcc*n declared surplus to military re- 
(juircmciits, and the slow progress made by the Director 
General of Dis|)osals in clearing them off was retarding 
the progress of demobilisation."** Tlierc was, on the other 
hand, a counter complaint that Branches were much too 
slow in making declarations of surplus goods to the 
Director General of Disposals."'* The Demobilisation 
Progress Reports show that there was much inith in borh, 
the charge and the counter-charge.’’® Efforts were made 

No. 10605, Volume I, p. 5. 

*•’'Historical Section File No. F. 142. 

*®Scc Appendix 23. 

Proceedings of the Commander-in-Chief*s (India) War Committee, 14 December 
1945 and 17 January 1946. 

** Proceedings of. Commander-in-ChiePs (India) War Committee—16 May 46, 
16 October 46, 13 Jan. 47, 26 June 47, 3 July 47. Also Demobilisation Progress 
Reports lor April 46 and July 47. 

•■Proceedings of Commandcr-in-ChicPs (India) War Committee—26 March 1947. 

•®lt was expected that declarations of surpluses would be mostly made b\ 
October 1946. The. following figures show that the progress made was not up to 
expectations and that disposals by Director General of Disposals were also slow: 

(5ce 7iext 
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frequently to transfer the burden on to the civil side. As 
the Principal Administrative Officer observed at the War 
Committee meeting held on 26 June 1946, from the point 
of demobilisation of personnel, the numbers locked up on 
this task were not large enough to affect demohilisation 
seriously over a long period. It was §tated that 11,000 
men were required to look after American surpluses and 
13,000 men to look after British surpluses, and allowing 
25 per cent for maintenance personnel, 30,000 men would 
he required altogether.®^ In the War Committee meeting 
held on 13 January 1947, it was stated that there would be 
eventually i 34 million tons of stores for disposal includ¬ 
ing the United States surplus goods and 40,000 men would 
be required for their maintenance.®^ 

In addition to the abo\e two principal factors, there w^ere 
a number of other factors which collectively retarded to some extent 
the progress of demobilisation. Firstly, there was considerable delay 
in the drawing up of the post-war pay code. Quite a large number 
of persons were waiting for the publication of the code to make up 
their minds whether to accept a regular engagement or not, and the 
Commands were unwilling to lose such men permanently for the 
armed forces by releasing them. This tendency was particularly 
noticeable in the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force which 
were still in an infant stage of development and badly required the 
services of war veterans who had a good record behind them.®® 
Secondly, troop requirements for occupational purposes and foi 
maintaining internal security proved sometimes to be higher than 
anticipated and disbandment of certain units was held up.®® Thirdly, 
the work of demobilisation was not entrusted to the officers com¬ 
manding and staffs of the demobilising units themselves, as was 
done after the First World War, and the Release Regulations clearly 

(Continued from previous page) 

Declarations made to Disposals made by 

D,G.D, D.G.D. 



Up to 31 

Up to 30 

Up to 31 

Up to 30 


Aug, *46 
Tons 

April *47 

Aug. *46 

April *47 

Q.M.G. Ordnance Vehicles 

... 21,781 

34.111 

5,790 

16,708 

Q.M.G. Ordnance Stores 

... 100,724 

222,994 

12,705 

45,787 

Engineer-in-Chief 

... 684,150 

521,204 

28,465 

182,573 

Transportation 

... 344,426 

377,728 

11,915 

210,985 

Medical Stores 

... 10,900 

17,900 

3,130 

10,243 


(Compiled from Demobilisation Progress Reports). 

File F. 142. 

** Proceedings of the Commander'in-ChiePs (India) War Committee, 3 Tune 
1946, 21-22 January 1947, 24 February 1947. 

** Proceedings of the Comroander-in-ChiePs (India) War Committee, 7 Februarv 
1946 and 15 August 1946. Also, 601/10605/H, pp. 414 and 425, 
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laid down that release centres should be staffed from non-releasablc 
personnel. The widespread unrest among releasable servicemen, 
which was inevitable, however, affected morale all round. There 
were strikes and go-slow tactics in Military Accounts and other 
offices which hampered progress.®^ Fourthly, many difficulties of an 
administrative character held up progress. Documents were not 
often maintained up to the standard and the defects arising there¬ 
from had to be rectified, as far as they could be, before service per¬ 
sonnel were released.®^ Defective administration showed up pro¬ 
minently at times. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief once com¬ 
plained that airmen were being sent to release centres without their 
papers and there were delays in the transmission of instructions.-^ 
Again, he complained at another time that the release of enrolled 
followers was held up due to non-avai]ability of cloth to which they 
were entitled on release, and it was considered inadvisable to send 
it by post after the men were released.***^ The shifting of R.I.A.F. 
Record Office from Bombay to Madras created a gap of nearly two 
months in the release of personnel.^^ In October 1945, it was re¬ 
ported that the release of redundant V.C.Os and men on pre-war 
regular engagements was held up pending decision on a new muster- 
ing-out policy.**® Difficulties which could not be anticipated also 
hampered progress occasionally. Late rakis and transportation 
difficulties held up in 1945 the release of Gurkha troops.T)ic 
R.I.N. mutiny led to a number of persons being retained to tender 
evidence before the Enquiry Commission.’*^ 

The Working of Age and Service Group Plan 

It has been noticed later, in the chapter on “Demobilisation: 
Principles and Procedure,” that release in the order of priority groups 
formed on the basis of age and service was the accepted policy of 
the Government; but the Government had retained power to release 
specified individuals or groups of individuals, in special cases, irres¬ 
pective of the priority of groups in which they were placed. In 
practice the exceptions were so many that the principle might be 
said to have been practically discarded. On the army side the policy 

Proceedings of the Cominaijder-iu-Cliief*s (India) War Committee, 4 September 

1946, 6 January 1947, 5 March 1947, 24 April 1947. Also, Report of the R.I.N. 
Commission of Enquiry, Para 599. Comments of N.H.Q. on the Re|X)rt 
(Commander-in-Chief’s Committee). 

** Report of tlie R.I.N. Commission of Enquiry, Para 599. Also, comments 
of N.H.Q. on the Report. Commander-in-Chief’s (India) War Committee (46) 389. 

Demobilisation Progress Report for April 1946. 

' Proceedings of the Commaiider-in-Chief’s (India) War Committee, 22 January 

1947. 

Also, File No. 9735. 

'Demobilisation Progress Report for October 1945. 

''Demobilisation Progress Report for November 1945. 

' Proceedings of the Commandcr-in-Chief*s (India) War Committee, 25 June 

1946 . 
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adopted was to release as many as possible of those who wished to 
go and apply the age and service group plan only when the numbers 
who sought release exceeded the numbers that might be immediately 
spared. Tlie reasons which led to the non-application of the plan 
to a wider extent were as follows: — 

(a) The Indian army was a voluntary army. 1 'he conimit- 
inents it was required to meet in World War II (1939-45) 
were not foreseen at the outset of the war, or during the 
first two years of its course. CtHisecjuenily recruiting was 
ad hoc. When it was known that certain classes or trades 
of men would be recpiired, they were recruited cn bloCy 
which normally put them all in the same age and service 
group. 

(b) To obtain a balanced army throughout the tleinobilisa- 
lion period, it w'as found that all the men in the same 
age and service group could not be released at the same 
time. 

(c) Owing to the varying conditions in the different arms and 
services, it was not found possible to effect releases in 
accordance with one uniform scheme of universal appli¬ 
cation. Some corps had to be reduced very considerably, 
W'hercas in others only small reductions had to be made; 
for example, in the Indian Pioneer Corps 160,000 were to 
be released, whereas in the Indian Armoured Corps the 
numbers had to be reduced by only 6,000. 

(d) In certain regiments there were more of one class than 
another, and these had to be equalised. 

(a) In certain Arms/Services there were more men available 
for certain trades than for others, and these again had 
to be properly proportioned. 

It follow'ed, therefore, that the rate of release could not possibly 
be uniform and would vary by trades and classes within regiments 
and corps of the different Arms and Services. Consequently, it was 
necessary to retain for some time a number of men who otherwise 
wished to go.'*^ 

Effect of demobilisation on the future of the Armed Forces 

During the war, issue of regular commissions and engagements 
had remained practically suspended and the grant of commissions 
to the officers and enlistment to other ranks was mostly for the 
period of war emergency only.'*" It was feared that this would have 

Monograph on the Demobilisation of the Indian Army, published by the 
C.I.S. Historical Section, India and Pakistan, 1948, para 79. 

It may be noted that grant of regular commissions continued throughout the 
war in R.I.N., but on a diminishing scale. 
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the effect of making demobilisation lead to the almost complete 
cliniinaLion of the existing forces. The Adjutant General in a noie, 
dated 3 May 1945, explained that if all persons were rcleasctl in 
accordance with ilie leriiis of their engagements, as they had to be, 
the Royal Indian Navy would have a large reserve but no oilicers and 
very few men with the colours, the Indiaii army would have a reserve 
l)ased on pre-war normal engagements but very far below the pre¬ 
war size of the reserve, owing to six years of war wastage, and no 
serving persomicl, and the Royal Indian Air Force would be left 
with nothing.'*'^ I’hc reconstitution of the armed forces on right 
lines was, therefore, a major problem arising out of demobilisation. 
All the three Services expressed great anxiety that the future strengtli 
of the post-war forces sliould be fixed at an early date, and the pay 
codes concerning them also issued, so that those who had served 
during the war and had a good record behind them might be led 
to join the regular forces. This was particularly true of the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force, which were still in 
their infancy and had to build up strong foundations. 

At the meeting of the Defence Consultative Committee held on 
20 April 1946, the members complained tliat adequate use was not 
being made of war veterans, and the Services were recruiting raw 
men to the post-war armed forces and at the same time releasing 
trained men who had seen service during the war. The general 
feeling was that unduly high standards were being set £pr recruit¬ 
ment to the post-war forces. In reply the Commander-in-Chief 
observed that the standards for the peace-time forces were very much 
higher than for forces raised to meet the war emergency, and that 
in tlic case of the Army, 30 per cent of the Emergency CoiniTiission- 
ed Officers who had applied for permanent commissions had been 
accepted, and the percentage of selection in the United Kingdom 
was the same. Itoice, it could not be said that the standards were 
unduly rigorous. In the case of the Indian Air Force, 29 per cent 
of the officers holding emergency commissions and who had ap¬ 
plied for permanent (ommissions were selected, 'fhe figure was 
II per cent for the Royal Indian Navy. The low^ rate of selection 
for the navy, he explained, was probably due to the low standards 
adopted during the war at the time the officers were selected. At 
a meeting of the Defence Consultative Committee held on 16-18 
December 1946, the Air Officer Coimnanding-in-Chicf said that of 
the 700 dcmoliiliscd officers no one hatl been sent a^vay w’ho w^ished 
to stay and was found suitable.*® 


**Filc No. 10605, V^oliimc 11, pp. 221 and 227. 

Proceedings of the Commanclcr-in-Cluers (India) Committee, 12 Icbruary 
1946, 19 March 1946, 21 May 1946. I.W. Cte. (4.S) 225. 

‘“File No. 0207/Dec/S&M. 



CHAPTER XV 


Demobilisation: Principles and Procedure 

THE REVIEW OF DEMOBILISA'IION PROBLEMS 

The principles of demobilisation and the procedure to be 
followed were laid down in the “Review of the Problems connected 
with the demobilisation of the Indian Army,” issued by the 
Demobilisation Directorate on 21 February 1944,^ and in the 
Release Regulations issued by the three Service Headquarters. The 
object of issuing the above Review was to keep formation com¬ 
manders and officers, who were actively concerned with demobilisa¬ 
tion operations, as fully in tlie planning picture as circumstances 
permitted. Unlike the Release Regulations it was a secret document 
and did not carry the authority of the Government for any action, 
financial or otherwise. It served as a medium through wliich the 
Government expressed its views freely and frankly, which the rigidity 
of the Regulations, and Army and other Instructions did not permit. 
The Review was prepared and issued by the Demobilisation Directo¬ 
rate after due consultation with the various Branches of the General 
Headquarters, and amendments were issued from time to time as 
and when considered necessary.^ 

Release Regulation^ 

The Release Regulations, and the Army, Navy and Air 
Force Instructions formed the basis for all demobilisation operations 
and carried the authority of the Government of India. The 
work of drafting the Regulations for the Indian aniiy w^as 
started by the newly formed Demobilisation Section in Septem¬ 
ber 1941, and was continued by the Demobilisation Directorate in 
close collaboration with the Branches and Directorates of the General 
Headquarters, and the Finance and Military Accounts Departments. 
In drawing up the Regulations, those used at the end of World 
War I served as the starting point. A draft copy of the War Office 


^Issued under No. 47168/Demob, of 21-2-1944. 

^Filc No. 811 which contains “Review of Demobilisation Problems” in the draft 
stage. AKso, File No. 7029. 

^Papers relating to the drafting and issue of the Release Regulations are not 
available, lliis chapter on Demobilisation: Principles and Procedure is based 
mainly on the following: — 

Release Regulations—Indian Army and Women’s Services, India (April 1946). 

Release Regulations—Royal Indian Navy (June 1945) with amendments. 

Release Regulations—Royal Indian Air Force (July 1^5) with amendments. 
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Regulations for Rcle.isc from the Army’* was received early in 1944 
by the Demobilisation Directorate and, as will lie noticed later, the 
policy adopted by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom profoundly affected planning in India/ The first chapters 
of the Regulations were issued in April 1945, and further chapters 
were addctl as and when they were completed. The Release Regula¬ 
tions for the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force 
were drawn up at their resjiective headquarters ; the first chapters 
of the Regulations lor ilie navy were issued in June 1945, and those 
for Indian Air h'orce in July 1945. 

A large measure of uniformity in drawing up the Regu¬ 
lations for the three Services was obtained by the Demobilisation 
Directorate by inviting to its meetings the representatives of 
the other tw'o liead(|iiarters, whenever subjects common to, or 
affecting, all the Services were discussetl.® Complaints were, 
however, sometimes heard that there was insufficient co-ordination, 
and considerable delay before policy matters of inter-Servicc nature 
reached the Air Headcjuariers/ An examination of the Regula¬ 
tions shows that those for the Roy.al Indian Navy were more 
or less adaptations of those drawm up for the army, with suitable 
modifications to meet naval rccjuiremenis. The Regulations for the 
Indian Air Force, were, how'cver, drawn up independently ; but in 
all essential matters uniformity was maintained with the Regula¬ 
tions drawn up for the army. 

These Regulations applied to the personnel of the Indian army 
and members of the Women's Services, India, the personnel of the 
R.I.A.F. suliject to the Indian Air Force Act, and the personnel of 
the Royal Indian Navy and the Nursing Sisters of the R.I.N. 
Hospital. They did not apply to the personnel of the Indian States 
Forces or to the British Service personnel serving with, or attached 
to, the Indian army or the Royal Indian Navy. The British per¬ 
sonnel were governed by “Regulations for Release from the Array,” 
published under the authority of the Army Council and such 
instructions subsidiary thereto as were issued from time to time by 
the General Headtjuarters. Royal Air Force personnel serving with 
the Royal Indian Air Force w'erc subject to the Regulations issued 
by the Air Ministry.^ 

The Regulations dealt iuicr alia with the following:—(i) princi- 
2>lcs and jiroccdurc for the disbandment of units ; (2) [lolicy to be 
pursued in selecting individuals or groups of individuals for release; 

* Monograph on Dcmohilisalion of the Indian Army, 

* History of Demobilisation and Resettlement Section of Air H.Q. India, May 

1945, File No. 7516. , , . 

Release Regnlations—-Indian Army, para 1; R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, 
para 1 ; Release Regulations—R.I.N., para 1, 

>5 
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(3) benefits 10 be granted on release; (4) the mechanics of release 
procedure including organisation of demobilisation centres, repatria¬ 
tion, release documentation and accounts, and records; and (5) the 
procedure for the initial disposal of surplus stores, vehicles, animals, 
clothing and equipment—their final disposal being dealt with by 
separate instructions/ 

Policy reganling Selection of Personnel for Release 

llic primary (juestion which policy makers had first to decide 
was whetlier demobilisation should be achieved by the disbandment 
of complete units or by the release of individuals or groups of 
individuals selected on the basis of age, service, or other factors. At 
the end of World War I the system adopted was demobilisation 
by the disbandment of complete units, and it was proposed to adopt 
the same system at the end of the Second World War also. But 
when, early in 1944, the draft British Army Release Regulations were 
received, it was noticed that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom proposed to effect release of individuals grouped on the 
basis of age and service. Ileiice it was deckled to adopt the latter 
procedure in this country also.® 

The sysleni of release of individuals by age and service 
groups was eminently suited to the conditions in the United 
Kingdom. The British army for the most part consisted of 
conscripted persons w'ho were anxious to return to their civil 
occupations; few of them looked to the armed forces for a career. 
It was but fair and natural that age and length of war service 
be accepted as the principal guiding factor in effecting release. 
In India, on the other hand, the members of the armed forces 
were mostly volunteers and a large proportion of them were 
anxious to prolong their military service as much as possible, 
since they did not expect to get, in civil jobs, the same pay and 
other benefits as they were receiving in military service. Although 
India followed the British plan of demobilisation by release of 
individuals in age and service groups, the system worked, as will 
be noticed later, in a different way owing to the difference in the 
character of the problem.'® 

In this connection, it is of interest to note how the problem was 
tackled in the United States of America. The Army Ground 
Forces of the United States Army strongly advocated demobilisation 
by units, because it was considered to be simple, flexible, more rapid 
than any plan of release by selected individuals and, during the 
period of partial demobilisation following the end of war in Europe, 

•Release Regulations, Indian Army, paras 13-14. 

•Monograph on Demobilisation of the.Indian Army, paras 15-22. 
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was expected to interfere least with the prosecution of war aj^ainst 
Japan. The United States had used the ‘unit’ plan with siuxcss both 
in the American Civil War and in World War I, and the British ex- 
peric^^cc of working the individual 'sclcction-out’ plan in World War T 
was not considered encouraging. The National Rcsomccs Planning 
Board, the Joint Chicis of Stafl, and ultimately the W^ar Department 
itself decided in favour of the individual selection-out plan of demo¬ 
bilisation for the following reasons;—Firstly, the American experi¬ 
ence after World War 1 was not regarded as a safe guide for World 
War II because of the difference in the composition of units and 
the necessity in World War II of continuing the fight in the Pacific 
theatre after it had ended in Europe ; secondly, unit demobilisation 
was unfair to the individual, since, in consequence of the replacement 
system, there was a great variation in length of service witliin each 
organisation ; and thirdly, public (^pinion would not support a plan 
which did not give preference to individuals who had a record of 
long service.^' 

Disbundvicni of Units^'^ 

The Release Regulations in India made provision for dishand- 
nient of units, but it was useful mainly as a means of reducing 
the number of miits with the progressive demobilisation of 
personnel. After the units recjuired for the interim army and, 
wherever possible, for the post-war regular army were decided 
upon, the remaining units were to be classified as redundant 
and made available for disbandment. The General Headquarters 
in consultation with the Commands concerned, ^vas to decide Avhii:h 
of the units tvere to be retained, and which ones disbanded, and 
also to decide the priority of withdrawal of redundant units and 
units for reconstitution.^^ Necessary provision was also made lor the 
disposal of personnel of redundant units, outstanding questions such 
as applications for deferment of release and retention of releasable 
personnel as operationally vital, w'cre to be decided by the Officer 
Commanding, Demobilisation Centre, in consultation witli the 
officer commanding of the disbanding unit; non-releasable personnel 
were to be posted to other units or to their depot or regimcnial 
centre, and releasable personnel dispersed to civil lifc.^* In the case 
of units overseas, mutual transfer of releasable and non-releasable 
personnel between units of the same regiment or corps were to be 
ordered by the General Ileadcpiartcrs before the disbanding unit 
returned to India, and in doing so, account was to be taken of the 

"K. R. Greenfield, R. R. Paliiicr and B. I. W'ilcy: Thn Army Ground Forces 
The Organisation of Ground Combat Trool^s, Wasliingion D.C., 1947, pp. 440-41. 

"Release Regufations—Indian Army, Qiapter X. 

Ihid,, paras 851 and 863. 
para 878, 
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class composition of the unit as well as the establishment of 
tradesmen/* 

Age and Service Group Plan 

The basic idea of this plan, which was adopted both in the 
United Kingdom and India, was that those who were older in age 
had a prior claim for release than those who were younger; and, 
again, those who had rendered longer war service had a prior claim 
for release than tliose who had rendered service for a shorter 
period. To evolve an integrated plan giving due weight both to 
age and service, one year of age was regarded as ecjuivalent to 
two months of war service. In other words, under the plan, 
a person who was aged 30 and had rendered war service for 
two years had the same claim for being released as a person 
who was aged 29 and had 26 months of war service, or a person 
who was aged 31 and had rendered 22 months of war service. On 
this basis persons having the same degree of priority claim for 
release were grouped together, and these groups were known as 
“priority of eligibility for release groups,” and for brevity were often 
referred to as “priority groups.”^* 

In this connection it is of interest to note that in Canada and 
the United States of America was developed a system of point-scores 
intended to balance a multitude of considerations in selecting 
individuals for release. In Canada, each month s service counted 
two points : each month’s overseas service three points ; and the 
scores of married men and of widowers or divorced men with 
dependent children were increased by 20 per cent, and as far as 
possible priorities were allotted in accordance with individual scores.’' 
In the United States the following credits were allowed;—(1) Service 
Credit—I point for each month in the service after the beginning 
of the emergency, time lost for misconduct being omitted ; (2) Over¬ 
seas and Combat Zone Credit—i point for each montli overseas ; 
(3) Number of Children—12 points per child under 18 years, credit 
under this head being not more than 36 points; and (4) Battle 
Participation—^5 points for each campaign star.*" It may be noted 
that under the point-score system adopted in Canada and the 
United States no credit was given to the age of the individual, while 
in India and the United Kingdom no credit was given to parent¬ 
hood. service in overseas and combat zones or battle participation. 

As personnel became surplus to requirements from time to time 

Ibid., para 853. 

*• Ibid., R.I.N. Release Regulations, para 4 and Appendix A; R.T.A.F. Release 
Regulations, para 5 and Appendix A. 

^'Col. C. P. Stacey: The Canadian Army (19.19-45), Ottawa, 1948, p. 306. 

'*The Army Ground Forces: The organisation of Ground Combat troops, 
op. cit., pp. 442-43. 
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they were to be released in the order of priority groups formed in 
the manner described above, and such releases were known as class 
“A” releases. Inclusion in a priority group, however, conferred no 
right to release other than that inherent in the terms and regula¬ 
tions under which the individuals concerned were serving.*® While 
release in the order of priority groups was the accepted policy of 
the Government, provision had to be made for certain special cases, 
which are dealt with later, and also to meet unforeseen circumst¬ 
ances. The Government of India, therefore, retained power to 
release specified individuals or groups of individuals irrespective of 
the priority groups in which they were placed.®" This power was 
particularly useful where there w'as a general deficiency of certain 
ranks and certain technical types, and their release was not in the 
interest of the state.®^ 

Exceptions to the Age and Service Group principle 

The exceptions detailed below were of great importance and 
materially affected the working of the Age and Service Group Plan. 

(i) Withholding of releases, normally due, in the interest of the 
State The Release Regulations laid down that any individual or 
category of individuals might be retained on the ground that his 
or their retention was operationally essential, hut orders for such 
retention were to he issued only in the case of undoubted operational 
necessity, and when careful examination had shown that the per- 
soiinel concerned were indispensable. Retention was not to be 
ordered in cases where the conditions of engagement etc., on which 
the individual was serving, did not permit it.®® Retention was also 
not to be ordered in the case of those who had voluntarily deferred 
their release : they were to he released at the end of the period of 

deferment.®® . • • 1 i 

On the army side, authority to order the retention of individuals 

was vested in the Comniander-in-Chief in the India Command only. 
Authority to order collective retention was delegated to the Com- 
manders-in-Chief (General Officers Coramanding-in-Chief where no 
Commander-in-Chief existed) in the Commands outside the India 
Command; such delegated authority was to be exercised by t le 
Commanders concerned personally. All sanctions accorded for 


’•Release Rcgulations—Indian Array, para 4. R.I.A.F. Release Regulaimns, 

para .S-R.1.N. Release Regulations, para 4. Regulations. 

"Release Regulations—Indian Array, Mra S. R.I.A.1?. Keitasc r«:j,uidu 

p.-<ra 9. R.I.N. Release Regulations, para 5. 

"Release Regulations—Indian Array, para 1(». n.lrise Reeulations 

"Release Regulations—Indian Army. parM Rejilations. 

and Amendment Slip No. 21 dated 16 September 1946, R.I.Af. Release Reguiatio 

•“”"L«si"keg«lations-Indian Army. ^ 

Amendment Slip No. 21 dated 16 September 1946, R.IJ4., para 6. 
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compulsory retention were to be reviewed monthly by the authority 
competent to order such retention under whom the individual was 
serving at the time, and individuals whose retetuion was no longer 
operationally necessary were to be released at the next suitable 
opportunity."^ On the navy side, the authority to order retention 
of an individual was delegated in India to the Flag Officer, Bombay, 
Commodore, Bay of Bengal, for Calcutta, and Naval Officer-in-Charge 
of Ports except for Bombay and Calcutta; and ex-India to the senior 
Royal Navy or Royal Indian Navy Officer present. Authority to 
order collective retention was delegated to the Naval Commander-in- 
Cliicf concerned in respect of personnel ex-India only.*'* On the 
air side, retention of individuals could be ordered by commanders 
not below the rank of Air Commodores under whom the individuals 
were serving. Authority to order collective retention was delegated 
to the Commandcr-in-Chief in India, and to the General Officers 
Conmianding-in-Chief and Air Officers Commanding-in-Chief (as 
applicable) in the Commands outside the India Command.*** 

Releases could also be withheld in the following cases: (1) per¬ 
sons serving a sentence or suspended sentence under the Army Act; 
(2) persons awaiting trial or investigation of a serious charge against 
them ; and (3) essential witnesses required in connection with (2) 
above,*^ 

(it) Out of turn releases to imdcrtakc urgent civilian work of 
nalional importance :—Provision was also made under the Release 
Regulations for the release of personnel to undertake urgent work 
of national importance in a civil capacity with the Civil Dcj)artmcnts 
—whether of the Central Government or Provincial Governments in 
India—^jiublic bodies or private firms. Such releases were known as 
class ‘B’ releases and sanction to effect them was subject to the 
powers of retention on grounds of operational necessity. Except 
in the case of permanent civil Government servants who were 
required to be returned to their civil appointments, if a demand 
for them came, no class IV release was to be effected otherwise than 
with the consent of the individual concerned.*® 

Initiative for these releases was to come from the prospective 
employer and not from the individuals affected. On the army side, 
normally, applications for the purpose were to be submitted to the 
War Department through the department concerned of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In the case of European subjects applications were 
to be submitted to the Home Department, and where the prospective 

“‘Release Regulations—Indian Army, paras 7-8. 

K.I.N. Release Regulations, para 7. 

“'R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 11. 

Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 68. 

" Release Rc™lation!^-rndian Army, paras 222 Sc 225-26 and Amendment Slip 
No. 6) to para 228 : R.I.N. Release ReguLitions. paras 223, 227-28; R-I-AT, Release 
Regulations, paras 47 and 49(i). 
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employer was a private employer, through the National Service 
Advisory Committee. Application for employment with a port trust 
was to come through the War Transport Department. Applications 
from the Indian Stales—the State Darbars or private firms—had to 
come through the Political Department. Applicaticnis from the 
King’s Commissioned Indian Officers and Indian Commissioned 
Officers were to be submitted to the Home Department. In all cases, 
copies of applications were to he sent to the Welfare General, Directo¬ 
rate of Resettlement. Applications submitted to the War Dejxirt- 
ment were adjudicated upon within that Department and actual 
executive orders were issued by the Director of Organisation."''* 
Similar provisions were made in the Royal Indian Navy and Indian 
Air Force also.*® 

In the case of personnel serving overseas release on the ground 
that they were recpiired for work with industrial concerns in India 
or the United Kingdom were not to be ordered witliont the authority 
of the IIcadc|uarters concerned. Commands overseas could, how¬ 
ever, order release of individuals locally to enable them to take up 
vital work in overseas theatres. Individual releases in the case of 
the personnel of the Indian army were subject to the following 
conditions: (1) The release was to be sponsored by the Colonial 
Government concerned or by the British diplomatic representatives 
in foreign countries in which the personnel were serving. (2) The 
individual was to be required to do work of urgent importance in a 
British territory or for work which was valuable for the furtherance 
of British interests in a foreign country, e.g., for work in oilfields 
in Persia. (3) Release was to be limited to individuals who joined 
the army and were still serving in the Command in which they 
intended to take up civil employment and who, before joining the 
army, w^erc employed at the work to which they intended to return 
after their release. Similar provision was made under the R.T.N 
Release Regulations.*' 

Applications from prospective employers were to be for certain 
individuals named therein or for persons with specific qualifications. 
In the latter case volunteers w^ere to he called for through the 
medium of the Indian Army Order, R.I.N, Fleet Order or Air 
Force Order.** 

To safeguard the interests of persons who were granted class 
‘B’ release, the prospective employer was required to enter into a 
contract with the persons whose release was sought, laying down 


••Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 226. , „ , . 

••R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 49; R.I.N. Release Regulations, paia ^-8. 

•» Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 236. R.T.N. Release Regulations, 

Regulations—Indian Array, para 227. R.T.N. Release Regulations, 
para 229. R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 50. 
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pay and other benefits they would be entitled to receive. The form 
of contract was to be considered by the Director of OrganisaticHi, in 
consultation with the Director of Personal Services, if necessary, and 
if a proposed contract was not considered satisfactory, the refjuest 
for release might be turned down.®® 

Persons released in class ‘IV were liable to recall to military 
service within six months from the dale of their release, if the 
interests of service so required. They could also, of their own 
volition, seek their recall within this period, and if such a rccpiest 
was made they had to be taken hack into military service.®* 

(m) Out of turn release on compassionate and other 
grounds :—^The Release Regulations provided for release of indivi¬ 
duals, after due investigations, on grounds of compassion such as 
illness of relative, financial distress of dependents, for urgent business 
or for professional matters or other urgent private affairs.®® R.I.A.F. 
Release Regulations gave, by way of illustration, the following 
examples to make clear the degree of hardship that would justify 
release on compassionate grounds: (i) where the person responsible 
for the applicant’s home fell ill, or died, or was necessarily called 
away and no other person was available to take charge of the house¬ 
hold ; (2) where the applicant’s home had been broken up during 
service in the war by reason of the death of his wife and the appli¬ 
cant had a child or children under 18 years, and wished to be released 
to re-establish a home : (3) where an existing business or profit- 
gaining concern in which the applicant, or the applicant’s wife, had 
a substantial interest, other than as an employee or in which the 
applicant, or the applicant’s wife, had a reasonable expectation of 
succeeding to a substantial interest other than as an employee, was 
likely to be destroyed or lost by delay in his release e.g., if a sole 
surviving partner died or became incapable of attending to the 
business.®® Release on compassionate grounds was known as class 
"‘C” release. Officers of the three Services and British other ranks 
with unexpired reserve liability who had been granted class “C” 
release could be recalled, when release was for a definite period, at 
the expiry of that period, and when release was for an indefinite 
period, only in cases of extreme necessity. The Reserve Officers 
were to relinquish their commissions at the end of the war or 
emergency.®^ 

Release Regulations—Indian Army, paras 228-29. R.I.N. Release Regulations, 
paras 230-31. R.I.A.F. Release Regulations;, para 51. 

** Release Regulations—Indian Army, ^ra 230. R.I.N. Release Regulations, 
para 232. R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 51 (vi). 

“Release Regulations—^Indian Army, para 242. R.I.N. Release Regulations, 
para 242. R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 55. 

R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 56. 

•'Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 247. R.I.N. Release Regulations, 
para 246. R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, para 59(v). 
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Overriding priority in class ‘A’ release was granted in the 
following cases: (i) Individuals on tlieir auainmeni of the age of <;o 
were entitled to be vdcased witit tbe next group ordered for release 
irrespective of the priority group in wliich they were placed 
initially. (2) Married women were given the right to :isk for their 
release at any time, anil in whatever priority j^roups they had \)een 
placed initially, provided their retention was not rej^arded as 
operationally vital 

(ii^) Voliinlary dejerment of release by personnel due for release: — 
There was in India, as already noted, a large proportion 
of individuals in the Services wlio were only too willing to defer 
their release from the armed forces, since pay and other benefits that 
they derived from the military service were greater than w'hat they 
might hope for in civij employment. The armed forces also 
reijiiired men to man the interim forces that had to he maintained 
during the transitional period following the icrrtiination of war. 
The plan adopted under the release regulations was to release those 
who were anxious to go w'lien their priority group came up for 
release, and to select and retain such persons as w^ere found suitable 
from among those who expressed their willingness to defer their 
claim for release. Release Regulations, Indian Army, laid down: 
“Personnel who are otherwLse eligible for release, but who wash to 
have their release deferred, may be permitted to continue to serve 
provided that their services can be utilised wathin the sanctioned 
cstaldishmcnt, and their retention is recommended.'’*® The number 
of persons whose reijuest for deferment of release was conceded, 
depended on the forecasts of the re(|Liiremcnts of the armed forces, 
made from time to time, both from the point of numbers and from 
the point of the type of personnel required. 

Individuals could apply for regular engagements in which case 
they were governed by the terms of the new engagement, if they 
were accepted. They could also volunteer in all the three Services 
for retention until the end of the war or emergency, or such time 
thereafter as their services were required. In the army and the navy 
there was provision for deferment of release for a period of one or 
two years ; in the case of the army deferment could also be for a 
period of six months only.'^* In the case of R.l.A.F. voluntary 
deferment for 6, 12 or 15 months w'as permitted with effect from i 
January 1947. A married officer or auxiliary of the W.A.C. (I) 

’■Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 51. R.T.N. Release Regulations, 
para 5()(d). R.l.A.F. Release Regulations, para 22. 

’•Release Regulations—Indiaii Army, para 274. „ . . 

’•Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 66. R.I.N. Release Regulations, 
para 67. R.l.A.F. Release. Regulations, para 42. , , « , . 

Release Regulations—Indian Army, para 66; R.T.N. Release Regulation.s, 
para 67 and Anicndment Slip No. 25 dated 16 September 1946; R.l.A.F. Release 
Regulations. Part 11(b), para 42 and Appendix B. 
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could defer her release until the release or repatriation of her 
husband from the armed forces, or, if a civilian, until he left India 
permanently/^ In the case of all married women personnel, 
however, release could be claimed at any time, unless temporarily 
retained under the military necessity clauses/® In all cases of 
deferment for a specific period, the deferment period counted from 
the dare on which the release of the volunteer’s group started, and 
in the case of a married w^onian of the W.A.C.(l), it counted from 
the date on which she signed the application for deferment of 
release/^ 

Those who wanted to defer their release entered into a contract, 
hut at first it was a one-sided contract. The volunteers bound 
themselves to serve in the armed forces till the end of the war or 
emergency or for such period thereafter as their services were 
required, or for a specific period. There was, however, no obligation 
on the part of the Government to keep them in military service for 
the full period for which they had contracted to serve. This was 
based on British precedent. Later on lack of volunteers forced the 
British Government to demand the form of the contracts by which 
the Government undertook a corresponding obligation to retain 
volunteers for the full period specified in the contract. The Govern¬ 
ment of India also adopted the same policy. The result was that 
some of those wlio in the later stages of tlemobilisation offered to 
defer their services and were accepted for a binding deferment on 
both sides, were still serving at the end of the emergency. 


Release Regulations—^Indian Army, para 58. 
«//mV/., para 274. 

** Ibid., para 274, note 2. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Administrative Machinery for 
Demobilisation 

It may now be convenient to describe the administrative 
machinery and the organisation set up to plan demobilisation and 
to execute it.^ It was essential to have a machinery both at the 
inter-Service level and in every Service, so as to achieve rapid execu¬ 
tion and co-ordination of policy. The organisation which was 
developed comprehended both these levels. 

7 n/cr~Srrvicr Co-ordination and Overall Planning^ 

Starling as a small section on ^8 October 1941, the Dcmobilisa- 
tioii Directorate, Adjutant Generars Branch, was in the beginning 
the princij)al organ of demobilisation planning in the General 
Ileadtjuarters and it maintained liaison with the otlicr demobilisation 
sections of the General Headquarters which liad been set uj) during 
1943 ^944» with the demobilisation sections of the 

Naval Headquarters and Air Headquarters. Major questions of 
policy, such as fixing the po.st-war strength of the armed forces, 
came up for consideration before the Commander-in-Chief’s War 
Committee from time to time. The latter by its very nature had 
not to be approached except on matters of the highest importance 
and, W'ith the growing prospect of the victorious termination of the 
war, the need for some standing form of co-ordination and overall 
control was felt. The question was first mooted at a meeting of 
all the Branches of the General Headquarters held on 23 October 
1944, at the instance of the Principal Administrative Oificcr, and it 
received further consideration at a meeting of the representatives 
of all the three Services held on 13 November 1944. On 20 
November 1944, the Commander-in-Chicfs War Committee reviewed 
the sii])ject in the light of discussions at the above meetings and 
agreed in principle to the setting up of a Demobilisation Planning 
Staff on an inter-Scrvice level. It was to work under the general 
direction of, and was to report monthly to, the War Projects Co¬ 
ordination and Administration Committee (Inter-Scrvicc), the 
Chairman of which was the Principal Administrative Officer. No 
action was, however, taken for some months to set up the Planning 
Staff, and this was largely so owing to the feeling that the Staff 

*See Appendix 28 for diart re: Organisation of Demobilisation Macliincry, 

* Demobilisation and Resettlement Vlamiin^, File No. 10605. 
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would be unable to carry out any effective work until a practical 
common basis for planning was laid down.** The whole question 
of inter-Service co-ordination and overall control in respect of demo¬ 
bilisation came up again for consideration before the Commander- 
in-Cbief's War Committee, during February—March 1945 ; and in 
pursuance of its decisions, the Demobilisation Planning Staff wms 
set up on 20 March 1945, and a directive for the establishment of a 
committee, designated Demobilisation Policy Committee, was issued 
on 2Q March 1945. 

THE DEMOIULISATION I»LANNINC STAFF 

The following were represented on the Demobilisation Planning 
Staff: Royal Navy : Naval Head(|uartcrs : General Headquarters ; Air 
Headquarters ; and Headquarters, Rase Air Forces, South-East Asia. 
The Royal Navy was represented by the Commandcr-in-Chief. East 
Indies Fleet, through a Staff Officer at Delhi (former Royal Naval 
Liaison Officer). As regards the Air Force representative, there was 
a single Air Force member representing both the Air Headejuarters 
and the Headcpiarters, Air Command Base Air Forces, South-East 
Assia, and he got his material and instruction from the Combined 
Air Demobilisation Planning Section which w'as set up in the Air 
Headquarters. 

In the directive dated 28 March 1945, issued by the Principal 
Administrative Officer, to the chairman of the Planning Staff, the 
functions of the latter were defined as follows: — 

“Planning sections exist in all three Services charged with 
questions concerning demobilisation of personnel, material 
resources and military installations. 

You arc required to collate the work of these sections, to 
prepare a statement of any case requiring a decision on 
policy or higher administrative co-ordination and submit 
it to the Demobilisation Policy Committee. 

As the result of decisions by the C-in-C's War Committee on 
the upper and lower limits of the forces to be maintained, 
you will co-ordinate the demobilisation plans which each 
Service H.Q. is required to prcjiarc and on which their 
branches will eventually have to take executive action. 

You will ensure that all aspects of demobilisation are being 
considered by the Services concerned and you are required 
to bring to their notice any which are not being covered. 

You will prepare a monthly progress report on demobili- 
.sation planning and submit it to me for presentation to 
the C-in-C’s War Committee.” 

*Note by the Chief of General Staff dated 14 Feb. 1945 submitted to the 
Commandcr'in-Ciiiers (India) War Committee. 
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The Demobilisation Policy Commiticc 

The members of the Committee, set up in accordance with the 
tocenye dated 29 March 1945, issued by the Coinmandcr-in-Chicf 
m India, were as follows: — 

The Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy. 

Air Officer Commanding, India. 

Chief of General Staff. 

Secretary, War Department. 

Financial Adviser, War and Supply. 

Air Marshal Commanding Base Air Forces, South-East Asia. 

Principal Administrative Officer {Chairman). 

It is of interest to note that the Commandcr-in-Chief's War 
Committee, meeting on ly February 1945, had decided that all the 
heads of branches at the General Hcadcpiarters .should he repre¬ 
sented on the Committee, lliis decision was, however, reversed by 
the War Committee on 26 March 1945, Coinmandcr-iii-Chicf 

considered that any administrativ'c differences on demobilisation 
planning within the General Headejuatiers should be resolved hy 
the Principal Administrative Officer before putting a case to a high- 
level intcr-Scrvices committee. 

It was the ftincticm of this Committee to co-ordinate demobili¬ 
sation policy : it was to give guidance from time to time to the 
Chairman of the Demobilisation Planning Staff on whom lay the 
responsibility to co-ordinate all executive action. Where the 
Committee did not find it possible to arrive at a decision the (|uestion 
was to be referred to the Commander-in-Chief’s War Committee 
who would give decisions on policies of major importance. 

Discontinuance of the Dcniohilisation Plannitif^ Staff 

The Demobilisation Planning Stall was in existence for nearly 
14 months, but on 7 May 1946, a directive was issued by the 
Chairman, Chiefs of Staff Committee, abolishing the Staff on the 
ground that demobilisation had become a practical executive matter 
and that there was no longer any nece.ssiry for its continuance. As 
for the future, so far as the army was concerned, the Director of 
Staff Duties, working under the general direction of the Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (B), was vested with the overall 
responsibility for demobilisation and for ensuring its progress. The 
personnel aspects of demobilisation were to be worked out in close 
co-ordination between the Director of Staff Duties, the Director of 
Organisation, the Director of Manpower and other Directorates, as 
was found necessary. Progress reports covering all the aspects of 
demobilisation, both of personnel and material, were to be sub¬ 
mitted by the Director of Staff Duties, whenever required, to the 
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Chiefs of Staff. When inter-Service co-ordination became necessary, 
the Director of Staff Duties was responsible to the Chairman, Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, and had the right of access to the Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, and the Air Officer Commanding. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 

In January 1945, there were three demobilisation sections in 
the Department of the Chief of Personnel of the Naval Head¬ 
quarters dealing with officers, ratings and equipments, and also a 
section dealing with the resettlement of ratings."* By the middle 
of 1946 the number of demobilisation sections had been reduced 
to one.® 


THE INDIAN ARMY—^TflE 1>KM0BILISAT10N DIKECTOKAIE® 

Formation of Demobilisation Section, 194/ 

On 28 October 1941 a small demobilisation section was formed 
in the General Headquarters to examine demobilisation and 
reconstruction problems that were to be faced at the end of the war. 
The section w'orked directly under the Adjutant General, and its 
organisation w'as one Assistant Adjutant General and two clerks. 
Starting in tliis modest way it expanded gradually as plans for 
demobilisation and reconstruction look shape. 

Setting up of the Directorate of Dcmohilisalhn and Reconstruction 
in the Defence Department 

On 20 July 1942 the Defence Department, whose portfolio was 
held by the Commander-in-Chief, was designated as War Department 
and a new Defence Department presided over by another member 
of the Viceroy s Executive Council was formed. The new depart- 
riieiit took over certain of the functions of the former Defence 
Department and among these was the demobilisation section which 
was raised in status to that of a l^irecioratc and designated Direc¬ 
torate of Demobilisation and Reconstruction. Although it formed 
part of the new Defence Department it continued to wa)rk directly 
under the Adjutant General. 

Transfer to the War Department 

Towards the end of 1943, when the prospects of Allied victory 
became brighter, the need for more detailed planning was felt and 
it was decided to split the Directorate.^ On 6 September 1943, the 
reconstruction wing was transferred to the Directorate of Welfare 

*War Deptt. History: Growth of Defence Headquarters, 

• History of the Growth of Naval Headquarters from 1939-46 

* Based principally on the note entitled Growth of Defence Headquarters up to 
V.J.Dav —^Directorate of Demobilisation. File No. 8983. Also File No. 7185. 

'Monograph on Demobilisation of the Indian Army, 
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and Amenities, the demobilisation wing was dc jure transferred on 
1 October 1943 Adjutant General’s liraneb, War department. 

The increasing importance of the Directorate is evident from the 
up-grading of the post of the Director from Colonel to Brigadier. 

In order to expedite planning, demobilisation sections were 
formed in the following Branches of the General Headtpiarters: — 


Military Secretary s Branch 
Engineer-in-CIiic£\s Branch 
General Staff Branch 
Quarter Master General’s Branch 


Master General of Ordnance 
Branch 


14 February 194; 

2 November 1943 

15 December 1943 

Two Sections: One on 6 
March 1944 to deal 
with Q.M.G. matters, 
and the other on 26 
June 1944 to deal with 
Supply & Transport. 

22 June 1944.*^ 


It was at one time proposed that the Director of Dem()l)ilisalion 
shoiijd have under his immediate control sections for every one of 
the Branches and Military Finance, and partial effect was given to 
this proposal. Military Secretary (Demob.) Section workecl as an 
integral part of the Directorate of Demobilisation from 20 May 
1943 onwards ; a De[)uty Director of Ordnance Service (Demob.; in 
respect of Master General of Ordnance Branch, and Brigadier Royal 
Engineer (Demob.) in respect of Engineer-in-Chief's Branch also 
reported for duty in the Directorate in October 1943. This arrange¬ 
ment did not find favour later and it was decided that the Sections 
should form part of the Branches concerned. In conformity with 
this policy Military Secretary (Demob.) Section reverted to the 
control of the Military Secretary’s Branch on 21 December 1944, 
and the officers who had come from the Master General of 
Ordnance and Paigineer-in-ChicTs Branches also reverted to their 
parent organisations. 


Inclusion within the Dircclorutc of Manpower Planning 

Towards the middle of 1944 the Adjutant General ruled that the 
Director of Demobilisation should not deal with him direct, as was 
the practice hitherto, but through the Deputy Adjutant General IT. 
But before this channel of control was established, if was decided 
to place him under the general supervisory control of the Director 
of Manpower Planning who had been appointed to review personnel 

• Note on History of the Expansion of the Demobilisation Directorate, G.H.Q., 
India, dated 2 September 1944, prepared by CJbloncl W. G. Mason, Dy. Director, 
Pemob. 
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requirements of all the armed forces and ensure economy. This 
arrangement came into force on 8 June 1944. 

British Services' Demohilisation 

Hitherto demobilisation plans referred to the Indian Army 
only. Late in 1943 it was felt that special arrangements should be 
made for the demobilisation of the British units in India and also 
of the British Service personnel employed in the Indian Army. 
A special section (Demob. II) was formed to deal with the British 
Services. Further, the War Oflice was asked to send out a British 
service officer to fill the post of the Deputy Director of Demohilisa¬ 
tion, newly created to control and direct the work of demobilisa¬ 
tion of the British Services, which was effected on 8 May 1944. 

Formation of the Joint Repairiation Office, India 

On 28 December 1944, the Joint Repatriation Office was 
authorised to be established and a charter defining its duties and 
responsibilities was issued on 15 January 1945. According to the 
charter, the office was responsible for (a) repatriation to countries 
other than the United Kingdom, and (h) release in India of those 
not domiciled or ordinarily resident in the country before joining 
the forces. The categories of personnel it dealt with were: {a) 
British service personnel of the Royal Navy, Royal Indian Navy, 
British and Indian armies and Royal Air Force, including British 
Women’s Services, in the India Command, entitled to repatriation 
to countries other than the United Kingdom ; (fo) Indian service 
personnel of the Royal Indian Navy, Indian army and Royal Indian 
Air Force for repatriation to countries other than India ; and (c) de¬ 
pendents of the above personnel who were entitled to repatriation 
including the depeiidcnts of deceased personnel. It was not concerned 
with emigration or with repairiation to the United Kingdom, except 
those of category (&) above, whose former domicile was in the 
United Kingdom. It was also not concerned with normal release 
in India of the personnel previously resident in India. Its duties 
included investigation of entitlement of applicants and dependents ; 
obtaining of passports, visas, entry permits etc., through the 
External Affairs Department and Governments concerned ; passing 
of approved passage applications to Q Movements, General Head¬ 
quarters, for further action ; co-ordination of routing, via the United 
Kingdom, with the Repatriation Office, London; and passing infor¬ 
mation to the British Government’s representatives in non-Common- 
wealth countries overseas, regarding the individuals repatriated to 
such countries.® 

*Sec Appendix A to the Monograph on Demohilisation of the Indian Army, 
op, cit. 
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Charter of the Demobilisation Directorate 

On 13 October 1943 a charter laying down dearly tbc iuncuons 
and respmibilmes of the Director of DcnobilisJon was issued 
In brief, he was directed to co-ordinate all actions connected witli 
the cleinobilisatioii of personnel of the army in India wiiliin tVie 
General Headquarters and to be the channel of liaison on 
demobilisation iiiatlcrs between the General Headquarters and the 
Air and Naval Ilcadcjiiartcrs. lie was also rec|iiired, iiilcr aiitf, to 
prepare drafts of Demobilisation Regulations (India), to initiate 
action to be taken by the India Conimand in pursuance of the 
orders of the War Office regarding llic demobilisation of the British 
Service personnel, and to maintain all statistics relating to <leino- 
bilisation. Jt was made clear that he was not responsible for 
matters connected with the disposal of stores, animals, lands, 
buildings or other forms of government property which miglit 
become surplus during or at the close of hosiiliiics. In view of the 
close connection between dcuiobilisation and rcseltlcinent of demo¬ 
bilised personnel in civil life, he was asked to iriainiain cJ*jse liaistMj 
with the Director of Reconstruction (Resettlement) of ilic Direc¬ 
torate-General of Welfare and Amenities and to co-ordinate, as far 
as it was practicable, the rate of demobilisation to meet the require¬ 
ments of the resettlement plans of the latter.’** 


Division of Rcs[wusilnlily 

During the drawing up of the Release Regulations, a (juesiiou 
arose whether the Demobilisation Directorate should be responsible 
not only for policy making but also for executing the plan that was 
formulated. In the draft Regulations prepared by it, the Demobi¬ 
lisation Directorate had claimed that it was within its province to 
issue or arrange to issue all orders and instructions recpiired in 
connection with iictual demobilisation. After a detailed conside¬ 
ration of the subject, it was decided that the execution ol demobili¬ 
sation plans should be the responsibility of the Organisation 
Directorate, Adjutant Generars Branch, and not of the Demobili¬ 
sation Directorate : and a charter clarifying the position was issued 
on 7 July 1945. The Charter laid down that the Director ol i^eiuo- 
bijisation was responsible for (c/) the policy lor release and demo¬ 
bilisation of personnel, the regulations connected tliercw'ith, and the 
co-ordination of planning ; and (li) policy and plans for the forma¬ 
tion and working of demobilisation centres and units, llie Director 
of Organisation was made responsible for the following; — 

(rt) The issue of executive orders and correspondence 
connected therewith to the formations in India and 


Ibid., Appendix B. 

16 
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Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia, and overseas 
commands. 

(b) Queries or complaints by the personnel in corps 
adminisiered by the Director of Organisation. In a corps 
not administered by him, the responsibility fell on the 
Director concerned, e.g. on the Director of Medical 
Services for medical services, and he was to act in consul¬ 
tation, if necessary, with the Director of Organisation. 

(() Issue of instructions, in consultation with the Director of 
Manpower Planning and other Directorates, if necessary, 
on tlie operation of '‘military necessity” clause concern¬ 
ing all arms and corps administered by him. In the case 
of corps not administered by the Director t)f Orga^iisation 
tlie responsibility fell on the Director concerned who was 
to act in consultation with the Director of Organisation 
and the Director of Maiipower Planning. 

(f/) Issue of executive orders for (lass ‘B’ release and for 
dealing with complaints and cpicries thereon. 

(c) All (jiiestions connected with the actual transfer of 
personnel to reserves, or of Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
(India) to the unemployed list. 

The Director of Welfare was made res{)onsiblc for issuing 
execurive orders for class ‘C’ releases, and for dealing with the 
complaints and (jueries related thercto.^^ 

Disbandment of the Demobilisation Directorate 

By the end of 1945 the work connected with the framing of 
Release Regulations had been completed except for some points 
regarding civilians employed by the array, and military officers 
employed by the Civil Government; and it was considered no longer 
necessary to continue the Directorate. For the future a small 
section was retained and incorporated with the Personal Services 
Directorate, and it was made responsible for resolving finally the 
outstanding points and for interpreting queries in respect of the 
Regulations. The Repatriation Section was transferred to the 
Organisation Directorate and it continued its w^ork till the comple¬ 
tion of demobilisation.'* 

THE ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE 

The “Manning” Section was formed at the Air Headquarters, 
India, in June 1944, with a sub-section, “Manning-3,” and it dealt 

“ Monograph on Demobilisation of the Indian Army, op, cit. 

^•ibid„ para 10. 
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with the policy aspects of demobilisation, resettlement and voca¬ 
tional training, llie first task it undertook was the coin[)lciion of 
R.I.A.F. Release Regulation, and it kept close liaison with the 
Demobilisation Directorate of the General Hcad(]uarters wliich was 
preparing Release Regulations on the army side. Since the Derno- 
l)ilisation Directorate was not an intcr-serviccs organisation, and 
there was lack of policy regarding co-ordination, there was consider¬ 
able delay before policy matters of inter-Service nature reached the 
Air Head(|uartcrs, India.^^ 

A Combined Air Demobilisation Planning Section was set up in 
l.)elhi and started functi(Miing on 31 May 1945, and the following 
were represented on it: — 

(1) Royal Navy (Coinmandcr-iii-Cbief, East Indies Fleet, 
nominated Stall Officer, East Indies b’leet, at Delhi, as his 
representative). 

(2) The Allied Air Commander-In-Chief, Souih-East Asia 
through Air Marshal Commanding, Base Air Forces, 
South-East Asia. 

(3) Air Oflicer Commanding, India. 

(4) Department of Posts and Air. 

The functions of the Planning Section were: (//) the consideration 
of the rc(:|uircmcnts of the air forces in India as a whole and the 
preparation of a phased demobilisation plan for the Royal Air h'orce 
and the Indian Air Force personnel and for the installations, assets 
etc. which would not be reejuired; (6) the co-ordination of the needs 
of Civil Aviation with the air force requirements c.g., the develop¬ 
ment of the R.A.F. Air Transport and the joint scrvice/civil operation 
of airfields ; and (c) the co-ordination^of the needs of the Fleet Air 
Arm with other air requirenicnts. Although the Royal Navy and 
the Allied Air Commander-in-Chief, South-East Asia, were repre¬ 
sented on it, no major decision was taken except by agreernenr 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Government of India.*^ 

DEMOBlLISA’nON CENTRES 

The machinery for the supervision, direction and control of 
demobilisation in the three Services has been described above. The 
one creiited for implementing actual releases may now be 
considered. 

'•History of Demobilisation Gr Resettlement Section of Air lIcadfpMrters, Indiay 
May, 1945. 

'•War Department Office Memorandum No. 2649/W.4 dated 1 March 1945 
from Secretaiy, War Department, Government of India to Commander-in-Chief, 
East Indies Fleet. 
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Demobilisation, as has been stated earlier, was of two kinds; 
(i) demobilisation by the disbandment of complete units which 
were declared redmidant; and (2) demobilisation by the release of 
individuals or groups of individuals. Orders declaring units to be 
redundant and available for disbandment were issued by the Ccneral 
rieadtpiarters in consultation with the Command concerned. 
Orders rcgartling the release of individuals or groups of individuals 
were issued by the Director of the Medical Services in the case of 
oflicers Tiiid other ranks of the Indian Medical Service, tlic Indian 
Army Dental Corps and the Nursing Services : by the Military 
Sccrciarv in the case of other officers of and above the rank of 

j 

Colonel; and by the Director of Organisatioji, Adjiiinut Ceucrars 
Branch, in the case of all other officers and otlicr ranks.'® 

To carry out demobilisation of both kinds. Demobilisation 
Centres were formed at the existing Regimental Centres or Recortl 
Offices, and generally they were placed in charge of the officers 
coimuanding tljc Regimental Centres^" It is of imercst to note 
that in Kngland special l^isposal Unils which l>ore no relatitm to 
Record Offices, Pay Ollices or Depots, and were {piite separate from 
them, were esiahlished, and personnel in tlic “ordinary” category 
were sent to the units nearest their homes. The diiTerence in the 
procedure adopted in India and the United Kingdom is largely 
due to ilic fact that in India the men to be demobilised were less 
educated and it was very necessary to have their records checked 
and accoiwus etc. settled before their release. This was best done 
at the place where their accounts and records were kept.*'* 

As regards staffing the Demobilisation Cent res, after the war 
of 1914-1S, the work of demobilisation was entrusted to the officers 
commanding and staffs of the demobilising units tlicmselvcs. The 
personnel of these staffs either changed or were themselves demo¬ 
bilised during the course of demobilisation of their units. This 
gave rise to c^msiderable confusion and lack of conriniiity; and the 
loss or mislaying of many records at the time was attributable to 
this factor.^'* The latest Regulations for the Indian army avoided 
this pitfall by laying down that oflicers and other ranks reejuired 
to operale the Demobilisation Centres should be louiul froiu within 
the Regiment or Corps by transferring app(;iiirmeiits held in the 
training cstablisinneiits to the Demobilisation Centres ; in the case 


Release Regulaiioiis Indian Army and Women’s Services in India, (April 
1946), para 851. 

j)ara 5. 

” //«>/., ])aras 809 and 814. 

^’’Monograph on DcnwbilisaiUm of the Indian Army, o/». r/7., paras 23-24. 
Draft review of problems comicctcd with demobilisation of the Indian Defence 
Services circulated among Wranches by the Director of JXmiobilisation under u.o. 
No. 47063/Demob, dated 30/10/43, File No. F/811. 
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of the disbandment of a unit full use should be made of the cadre 
and other non-relcasable personnel of that unit. Continuity in all 
ranks of the staff had to l)e arranged by the officer (ominanding 
the Demobilisation Centre within the resources of tlie Records and 
Regimental Centre.”" 

The normal organisation prescribed for the lX*mobi]isation 
Centres of the Indian army by the Release Regulations was as 
follows: — 

{(i) Demobilisation Centre Headquarters—^To control all 
release and dcniolnlisation activities ; 

[h) Records and Accounts Wing— 'I'o deal with the docu¬ 
mentation and preparation of the accounts of releasable 
personnel : 

(c) Demobilisation Wing—^To carry out the remainder of 
the release procedure such as medical inspection, ( Ilock¬ 
ing kits, arranging for rail accommodation etc., and 
normal unit administration of releasable personnel : 

(ft) Holding Wing—Holding personnel before and/or after 
the release procedure who could not be accommodated 
under (c).“‘ 

The organisation prescribed by the R.I.A.F. Release Regulations 
for the Air Demobilisation Centres was as follows: — 

({) Headquarters Section: 

(ii) Head(|uaricrs Flight consisting of: 

(a) Officers Sub-Flight, 

(h) Tnlake Section, 

(c) Record Odice Detachment, in four Sections: 
Documents Section, 

Queries Section, 

Departure Section, 

Absentee Section, 

{([) Medical Section, 

(c) Acrounting Section, 

(/) Advice Section, 

(g) Equipment Section (including clotJiing section); 

(ni) Receipt and Transmit Flight, consisting of: 

(^/) Arrival Section, 

(I)) Baggage Section, 

(c) Final lleparture Section.*” 


Release Regulations Indian Army and Women’s Services, India. April 1946, 
paras 811-13. 

*‘7bfVi., para 810. 

**R.I.A.F. Release Regulations, July 1945, para 126. 
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Conclusion 

An effort has been made, in the pages above, to describe the 
organisation, working and results of demobilisation of the Indian 
armed forces.-^ These pages, together with the earlier chapters, 
l)ring to an end the story tlie expansion of these forces in World 
W^ar II. 

The achievements relaled above could not have been possible 
without the prior and corresponding expansion of the headquarters 
of the three Services in India. The details of the growth and 
reorganisation of the Army Headquarters, Naval Headquarters and 
Air Headquarters, as well as the civilian ministries of the govern¬ 
ment directly concerned with the war effort in India, arc described 
in the chapters that follow'. 


Details concerning the resettlement into civilian life of the demobilised service¬ 
men have been given in the published monograph entit1e<l Reselllement. 
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PART IV 


DEFENCE ORGANISATION 
CHAITER XVII 

Policy making and the higher direction 

of war 


India was, till 1947, a de{>endent state of the British Empire 
and Ilis Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom was the 
supreme authority directing the Indian war effort. The Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Viceroy were mainly accountahle to the 
Crown and Parliament of England, and were controlled hy the 
British Government. Every major decision in India, whether 
administrative or operational, had to obtain the sanction or a})])r()val 
of Whitehall. The Government of India was in no way responsible 
to the Indian Legislature or to the people of the country. 

During the period of the war, the powers and responsibilities 
of His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom were exercised 
by the War Cabinet, a committee of the British Cabinet. The War 
Cabinet in actual practice controlled the entire war effort of the 
British Empire. Subject to the Parliament’s control, it took deci¬ 
sions on matters of '‘grand strategy”, choice of major objectives, 
allocations of resources, etc. Every aspect of India’s war effort, from 
the expansion of the armed forces, their equipment and role, to the 
allocation of priorities for the supply of war materials, industrial 
output and direction of plans and the course of operaticMis was, there¬ 
fore, determined by the War Cabinet through the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. 

From 1942, hotvever, the situation had somewhat altered. 
With the entry of the United States of America into the war in 
December 1941, the need of a machinery for overall control of the 
Allied war effort was soon realised. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Committee was accordingly set up, about the beginning of 1942, 
with three British and three American officers (representing res¬ 
pectively the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Joint Clhicfs of 
Staff) as members, and one Australian, one New Zealander and one 
Dutch officer as consultants only." The Combined Chiefs of Staff 

* The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkinsy edited by R. E. Shervood, 
Vol. I, p. 481, (Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ixmdoii, 1948). 
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were made responsible for formulating plans and policies relating 
to the strategic conduct of the war and supervising their execution ; 
“the determination of overall reejnirements based on approved 
plans ; the need, availability and assignment of means of transpor¬ 
tation : and the allocation of critical means such as munitions, food, 
raw materials and so forth”.* 

After the formation of this new Committee, the War Cabinet 
ceased to be the sole controlling authority. It still remained the 
supreme body so far as British interests were concerned and was 
responsible to the l^irliament for all dccisiotis taken. But, since 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff included British representatives, it 
was obviously dilficult to overthrow their unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions. In case of disagreement, the matter was discussed and settled 
between President Roosevelt and Mr. (now Sir) Winston Churchill 
in one of their periodic meetings. When once Mr. Churchill had 
agreed to any proposal of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the approval 
of the British War Cabinet, in essence, became a mere formality, 
because Mr. Churchill was not only the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Defence, but also the undisputed leader of the 
nation. 

India, however, was a purely British responsibility. The 
Viceroy and the Cominandcr-in-Chicf, India, could take orders only 
from the British Government. Therefore, all decisions of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, Washington, concerning tlie Indian war 
effort were communicated to the Government of India exclusively 
through the British Government. Matters of political or adminis¬ 
trative implication w^ere sent to the Viceroy and the Executive 
Council by the Secretary of State for India. Matters of purely 
operational or technical nature were communicated direct to the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, India, by the War Office, liondon. In urgent 
cases, however, the Cojiibined Chiefs of Staff communicated their 
decisions simultaneously to the Commander-Hi-Chief, India, and the 
War Office, so that action might be initiated in India immediately. 
The formal sanction of the British Government was received in 
India later, through the ‘proper channer. 

The ‘proper channer Jed from the War Cabinet to the 
Governor-General in Council through the Secretary of State for 
India. The Secretary of State for India headed the India Office 
in London and was the instrument by which the British Parliament 
exercised control over the Government of India. Responsible only 
to the British Parliament the Secretary of State for India had, in 
law, absolute powers over every aspect of the Indian administration. 

Within India, the supreme authority rested with the Governor- 

• Major-Gcnoral Otto Nelson; National Security and the General Staff^ p. 398, 
(Infantry Journal Press, Washington, 1946). 
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General in Council. The Governor-General was appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the British Prime Minister, and was 
responsible to the British Parliament through the Secretary of State 
for India. The members of the Executive Council were appointed 
by the Crown on the advice of the Secretary of Stale who, in prac¬ 
tice, respected the recommendations of the Governor-General. The 
Executive Councillors worked more like advisers to the Governor- 
General than his colleagues. The Governor-General in Council was 
expected normally to take decisions by majority vote, hut the 
Government of India Act of 1935 <^ontained an all iruportam proviso 
whicli ran as follows:—* 

“Provided that, whenever any measure is proposed before tlic 
Governor-General in Council, whereby the safety, trancpullity or 
interests of British India, or any part thereof arc, or may he, in the 
judgement of the Governor-General, essentially affected, and he is 
of opinion that the measure proposed ought to he adopted and 
carried into execution, or that it ought to he suspended or rejected, 
and the majority present at a meeting of the Council disscMit from 
that opinion, the Governor-General may, on his own autliority and 
responsibility, adopt, suspend or reject the measure, in whole or in 
part.” In practice, the need for the exercise of this overriding 
authority seldom arose, but the possibility of its use might have 
affected the position of the Executive Councillors in relation to the 
Viceroy. Moreover, the Governor-General had the constitutional 
right of “certifying” budgets of the Centra) Government even when 
they were thrown out by a majority in the Legislature, and for six 
consecutive years from 1934 onwards the Imdgets had to be so 
“certified”. But during most of the war-years the Indian National 
Congress as well as the All-India Muslim League boycotted the 
Legislature and hence the Government had no difficulty in passing 
the budgets with the help of the official and nominated bloc. 

Under the Viceroy, the Comniander-in-Chicf was directly 
responsible for the defence of India. He was not only the head of 
all the three Services, but w^as also the Defence Member. He for¬ 
mulated defence policy and plans and placed them before the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in virtue of his position as the sole 
technical adviser of the Government of India in all military matters. 
When these plans were adopted, he was again responsible for their 
implementation by the Services as their head. 

The Conunander-in-Chief had a dual responsil>iliry. For the 
operations of the three Indian defence services outside India, he was 
directly responsible to the British Government.^ For example, 
when Iraq was placed under the India Command in April 1941, 

* Coupland; Indian Politics, Vol. 11. 

Ubid, 
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the Conimander-in-Chief became answerable for his new charge to 
the “Home Government” direct. The same thing happened when, 
ill December 1941, Burma came under the India Command. At the 
same time, for the defence of India and her internal military 
security the Commander-in-Chief was responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council. However, even in the sphere of India’s local 
defence, the expansion of forces, etc., direct contact was maintained 
between ihc military authorities in India and those in the United 
Kingdom. The Chief of the General Staff, for example, sent 
monthly and quarterly “Liaison letters” to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in London. 

Even after the split-up of the old Defence Department into 
War and Defence Departments and the advent of an Indian as 
Defence Member in July 1942, the Commander-in-Chiers position 
remained virtually unaltered. The Defence Member was made 
respf)niiible only for subjects like cantonments, stationery and forms, 
welfare of troo[)S and demobilisaticui planning. These subjects, 
chosen from the periphery of the old Defence Department’s 
activities, could hardly make the Defence Member an equal of the 
Commaiider-iii-Chief and War Member in importance or prestige. 
It is safe to say that these changes of July 1942 introduced no major 
alteration in the existing machinery for the direction and control 
of the Indian war effort. 

The institution of the South-East Asia (knnmand, on the other 
hand, radically altered the defence set-up in India. The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the high command in the India theatre was judged necessary 
mainly on operational grounds. As Mr. Churchill wrote in his 
Memorandum, “The functions of Supreme Operational Command, 
comlnned with those of War Member of the Government of India 
and Cbmmander-in-Chief, India, responsible for all military 
administration, training and internal security, arc more than one 
man can discharge.” The Statutory Command in India, therefore, 
was divided from the Operational Command in South-East Asia. 
In general, India was excluded from the boundaries of the South- 
East Asia Command, but the province of Assam and the portions 
of Bengal lying to the cast of the Brahmaputra river were handed 
over by the Government of India to the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, South-East Asia, who exercised in these territories all the 
powers of the Coinmander-in-Chief, India, and was responsible for 
them to the Government of India.® The rest of the country, and 
the land forces in it, remained under the command of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, who was responsible for their discipline, 

‘Government Letter dated I.'i Novcinlx?r 1943, to Admiral lA)rd Ixiuis Mount- 
l)atten ; File No. 10484. Also, “.SEAC: Creation of and Prime Minister’s Memo 
randiini”; File No. 10.SI7. 
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adiiiiiiistration, training and movements. But all Royal Air Force 
squadrons and ships of the Royal Navy, even wdthin the boundaries 
of India Command, were placed under the control of the South- 
East Asia Conmiand. This was considered essential in view of the 
extreme mohility of air forces, and because air scjuadrons are nor¬ 
mally dispersed on airfields up to several Imndred miles behind tlic 
front-lines. Moreover, the Commander-in-Chief could place selected 
squadrons and ships of the Indian Air Force and tlie Royal Indian 
Navy also at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander, South- 
East Asia, for active operations : hut except for such loaiK-d units, 
the Indian Air Force and tlie Royal Indian Navy remained under 
the command of the Commaiidcr-in-Chief, India. On tlic orlicr 
hand, it was recognised that a fcAV Royal Air Force units nright be 
Iianded o\er to tlic India Command also from time to time lor the 
intenial security of the conniry and for watch and ward dmies on 
the North-West I'roniicr. Close liaison and co-operation was to be 
maintained between ilie India Coimnand and the South-l^ast Asia 
Command, so that tljc former might gel assistance from the latter 
in the matter of technical maintonance and training for ils air force 
units, and the South-East Asia Command should have the benefit 
of some administrative services from the India Command for its 
forces.® The C.ommandcr-in-Chicf, Ceylon, was placed directly 
under the Supreme Allied Commander, Soiith-lOast Asia. 

On the formation of tlic South-lOast Asia Command, therefore, 
the Commander-iii-Chief, India, was relieved of his responsibility 
for the conduct of operations against Japan into Burma and in the 
Indian Ocean. His task after 15 November 1943, was only to 
ensure rhe defence of tlie Nortli-West Frontier and to maintain and 
develop the '‘Indian base” for operations in South-East Asia. The 
Coinniander-in-Chief remained responsible to the Governor-General 
in Council. Bur, as the Commandcr-ii* Chief of “flis Majesty’s 
forces in India”, he was allowed to continue dealing direct with rhe 
War Office and the British Chiefs of Staff on service and technical 
matters.’' 

Unlike the Commaridcr-in-Chief, India, the Supreme Allied 
Commantler, South-East Asia, was placed under the Comlniied 
Chiefs of Stair, Washington, through the British Chiefs of Staff, 
London. He acted under the directives issued from time to time 
by the (k)mbincd Chiefs of Staff with the approval of the President 
of the United Stares and tlie Britisli War Cabinet.® His task was 

* Despatch from the Secretary of State for India to H.E. the V'icerov, File No. 
10484. 

’Telegram dated 27 OctolxT, 1943 from the Secretary of Stale t(» the Viceroy, 
containing the Directive to H.E. the C-in-C, India.—/Wr/. I'or tleiails, see 
Appendix 29. 

“Also see Narrative on The Reconquest of Burma, Historical Section, 
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purely operational—to wage war against the Japanese with the 
utmost vigour. For allocations of reinforcements and war materials, 
he was dependent mainly on India. For the delivery of these 
allocations from the India Command to the South-East Asia 
Command, the Combined Chiefs of Staff moved the British Govern¬ 
ment to transmit the necessary orders to the Government of India. 
The Soutli-East Asia Command was thus dependent on, but not 
siil)()rdinaie to, the India Command, and this unorthodox arrange¬ 
ment was not found easy to work. Major dilBcultics and a possible 
hreakdowm were avoided only through tact and good-will on both 
sides. Intimate liaison was maintained throughout, mainly tlirough 
the two Principal Administrative Olliccrs of the India Command 
and tlic South-East Asia Command. 

Still, it was visualised in the vci*y beginning that all differences 
might not be iremed out by mutual consultations only. For the 
disposal of conflicts of opinion bctw'ecn the two Commands regard¬ 
ing jmorities etc., the Viceroy was invested with special powers by 
the British Government. The new Directive to the Viceroy made 
him a representative of His Majesty's Government vis-a-vis all the 
agencies in India of the Ministries of the Government in the 
United Kingdom.'* It said: “The Viceroy will l)e fully informed of 
approved policy cm all major issues afFecting conduct of war against 
Japan ; it any (juestion should arise on wdiich he retjuires special 
guidance, he will, provided there is time, refer matter home. lie 
wall ill any case report constantly to II.M.G. and will receive from 
time to time their directions: but within approved policy as made 
known to him, the Viceroy is hereby authorised to take on behalf 
of Elis Majesty's Government and Ministers in the U.K. directly con¬ 
cerned, such measures, and to issue on their behalf such instructions, 
as he may consider necessary to secure harmonious co-operation 
between S.E.A.C. and United Kingdom agencies on one hand, both 
between themselves and with Indian authorities concerned on tlie 
other.*' In urgent cases, the Viceroy was authorised to take vital 
tlecisions and then to report the circumstances to His Majesty’s 
Government. For these added responsibilities, the Viceroy was to 
be assisted by a senior officer from the British Civil Service who was 
designated Adviser to the Viceroy on War Administration. To 
begin with, this officer was also made the economic and financial 
adviser to the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia. 

With the help of these elaborate precauticHis and special 
arrangements, undue delay or friction between the India Command 
and the new South-East Asia Command was avoided. After the 
formation of the South-East Asia Command, no important change 
took place in the policy-making machinery till the end of the war. 

•Directive to H.E. Uic Viceroy, File No. 10484. 
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Policy Interpretation and Co-ordination 

Tlic c<>njj>liratc(l I)ijsjiicss oJ' fighting ;i modern Av:ir naliirally 
required an elaborate njaehinery ot control. As already noticed the 
higher direction of the war and l)road strategic decisions were given 
from London and Wasliingimi. But, cveti then, agencies were 
needed in 13 clhi for working out in detail the general policies laid 
down. I’hese agencies of policy interpretation and general co¬ 
ordination of the war ellort in India niav he taken as the second 
tier in the command organisation. Tins tier was made up of units 
like the Principal Administrative Officers’ organisation, the Cluefs 
of Staff, thiC Joint Planning Staff and numerous other commiitces 
and siih-commitiees for inier-branch, inicr-service and inter-depart- 
mcntal coordination, as also of some other departments of tlie 
Civil Government that were particularly concerned with tlic war. 
On the one hand, they were related to the organisation for llic 
higher direction of the war, working within the general direc¬ 
tives given ; on the other, they regulated the intricate macltincry 
set up for actually iinpleincnting the decisions communicated 
and for setting into motion the troops that carried out the 
missions. As the war developed in extent and in complexity, 
these co-ordinating agencies grew proportionately in nimiber and 
importance. 

For reasons of clarity and case of reference, it will he useful to 
describe the co-ordinating agencies before the formation of the 
South-East Asia Coiiunand in November 1943, and after that date, 
separately. 


co-OKDiXA I'lNc; a<;en<:if.s kkom 1939 to 1943 

At the outbreak of war in September 1939, the layout of the 
coH)rdinating agciicics in India was as shown below: — 


Chiefs of Staff C^oniinittce 

Numerous Standinji; and 
*ad hoc* Committees. 


Comiiiandcr-in-Chicf 

I . I 

Prineipat Staff Officers (!(jininitte( 

I 

Numerous Standiiij;; and 
W hoc* C^ommiitccs. 


It should be remembered tliat the Commauder-in-Cliicf was the 
head of the army, as well as the supreme commander of the army. 
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navy and air force in India. The Chiefs of Staff Committee was the 
main organ of the Conmiaiider-in'Chief as the supreme commander 
of all the three Services, while the Principal Staff Officers’ Committee 
was responsible to him as the commander of the Army in India. 
The former was concerned with the inter-scrvicc questions of 
policy interpretation ; the latter dealt with the problems of intcr- 
branch co-ordination only. Both these main committees had several 
sub-commit tees attached to them, which reported to tlie Commauder- 
in-Chief through cither the one or the other of these committees.^ 
The Chiefs of Staff’ Committee, for example, had attached to it an 
Estimates (Defence Services) Suh-Committee, a Chemical Warfare 
and Passive Air Defence Sub-committee, a Coast Defence Sub¬ 
committee, etc. etc., while the Mobilisation Sub-committee, 
Modernisation Committee, War Establishnient Sub-committee etc., 
reported to the Commander-in-Chief through the Principal Staff 
Officers’ Committee. 

The Chiefs of SlafJ Couimittee and ils siihordinalc agencies 

Established on i Marcli 1938, the Chiefs of Staff Commiticc 
consisted of the Chief of the General Staff, the Air Officer 
Commanding, Air Forces in India and the Flag Officer Command¬ 
ing, Royal Indian Navy. The senior member present acted as the 
Chairman of the Committee. The Financial Adviser was also called 
in to the meetings as and when retjuired. The Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Defence Department acted as the 
Secretary of the Committee. Its terms of reference were: “to 
consider and report on such matters of policy or operations con¬ 
cerning the Defence of India as may be referred to them by His 
Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chicf.” 

In practice, the nature of the work of the Committee varied 
within wide limits. The main task, of course, was to deal with 
inter-service matters of high strategy ar.d general defence policy. 
The Committee was expected to act primarily as a “Study Group”, 
examining problems of overall defence and advising the 
Commander-in-Chief regarding the action required. Such, for 
example, was the role of the Committee in evaluating the advantages 
and disadvantages of developing Vizagapatam into a major port 
for the maintenance of troops in Burma and Malaya. Again, the 
Committee was charged, at one stage, with studying the capacity of 
the line of communication in Iraq, and with examining the 
possibility of producing a large-scale smoke-screen for the protection 
of Tatanagar against air raids.® Some other important matters 
considered by the Committee in 1942-43 were as follows: — 

* For details of the various standing and *ad hoc* committees, see Appendix 30. 

•C.O.S. Paper, 1941, Part I, File No. F/138, also File No. 10501. 
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1. Formation of the Directorate of Combined Operations. 

2. Locatioii of Southern Army Hca(lc|uartcrs. 

3. Organisation of Commands in Southern India. 

4. The Role of Parachute Troops. 

5. Provision of manpower for Landing Craft. 
t943 

1. Block ships for Madras atid Vizagapatam. 

2. Threat of gas attack from the air on India. 

3. Construction of airfields for U.S.A.A.F.’* in Assam. 

4. Recommendations for the improvement of recruiting. 

5. Food situation in Eastern India. 

6. Japan’s offensive capacity for a sea-borne attack on India. 

On the outbreak of war, when the Cominandcr-in-Chicf, Eastern 

Fleet, became the naval adviser of the Government of India on all 
naval operational matters, a Flag Liaison Oflicer representing the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, was posted to Delhi and he 
replaced the Flag Ollicer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, on the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. At about the same time, the Air Ollicer 
Commanding, Air Forces in India, became the Air Ollicer 
Conmianding-in-Chicf, India, but retained his memlxaship of tlic 
Committee. 

However, on General Auchinlcek becoming the Commandcr- 
in-Chief early in 1941, a convention grew up that the Commander- 
in-Chief himself would preside over the meetings of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, and, the Defence Secretary and Financial Adviser 
would also be present. 'Fliis convention, which was continued by 
General Wavcll when he liecanie Conimander-in-Cliicf in July 1941, 
radically changed the character of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
meetings. Due 10 the presence of the CommanikT-in-Chicf and 
War Mcmlicr, the Defence Secretary and the Financial Advi.ser, 
'‘it ceased to l)c a Chiefs of Stall Conimittec and liecanic a sort of 
Secretaries’ Comniittcc of the Governor-General in Council fully 
empowered to take decisions in the name of the Covcrnincni. ^ 
The views of the Committee Ixcamc the views of the Defence 
Member and of tlie Finance Member, and therefore wlien matters 
discussed were within the competence of tijcse two De|)artment.s 
aloxic, action could be taken immediately on the dcci.sion readied.’ 
In practice, most of the matters concerning the defence of India 
were dealt with by these tw^o Departments only, so that the work 
of the enlarged Chiefs of Staff Committee covered a very wide Held. 

•U.S.A.A.F.—^United Stares Army Air Forte. 

* Note by the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, dated 27 January, 19*12. File 
No. F/46. 

•Telegram No. .3784 dated 26 July 194J, from .Secretary, T)cfcnce Dcpartincni, 
Simla, to Secretary of State for India, J^iiidon. File No. F/46. 

*7 
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When General Sir Alan F. Hartley took over from General 
Wavell as the Coinmandcr-in-Chief in India in January 1942, the 
convention enlarging the functions of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
was deliberately given up. It was felt that the Committee was get¬ 
ting involved in adminisrralive and financial matters for which tlie 
Chiefs of Staffs had really no competence. This sliort-circuiting of 
the usual jirocedure was nor considered to he justilied in normal 
circumstances. It was reiterated, therefore, that usually only the 
tlucc Chiefs of Stalls would attend the meetings of the committee, 
and only strategic and operational matters would be taken up. 
The only innovations accepted were that the Commander-in-Chief 
himself w'as to preside at the special sessions and the Secretary, 
Defence Department, was to attend the meetings when retpiired, as 
was already provided for in case of the Financial Adviser.*' These 
decisions were calculated to confine the Chiefs of Stall C.lommittce 
ill normal tvorking to its proper functions only, and yet to pre¬ 
serve its speed of action in urgent cases requiring financial and 
administrative approval. The new set-up of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee was more in line with the organisation in the 
United Kingdom, and was designed specially in view' of the war 
against Japan and the Joint Planning staff tliat was set u[) about 
tlie same time. 

To assist the Chiefs of Staffs Committee, there were several 
other subordinate agencies, including a Joint Intelligence Staff, 
Signal Communication Board, a Joint Planning Staff and a l,ong 
Term Planning Committee. Hardly any details about them arc 
availalile, except about the last tw'o which arc discussed below. 

The Joint Planning StajJ Organisation 

For the first two years of the war, India was only a base of 
supplies and reinforcements for the Middle East and North Africa. 
She was ouikuIc the actual arena, and was reijuired to undertake 
very little operational jilanning. After the entry of japan into the 
war, liowever, India became the liase of extensive operations against 
the enemy in Burma, Operational planning in the General Head¬ 
quarters assumed an imjiortance and aetjuired a complexity 
undreamt of before the war. All the three Services were found 
intimately involved in every major operation. Moreover, there 
were difficult problems of the allocation of resources and examina¬ 
tion of alternatives to be tackled, for which the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee could not spare sufficient time. It became imperative, 
therefore, m ^prni a distinct organisation to study these problems 
ah initio and to recommend solutions to the Chiefs of Staff 

•Telegram No. 1520 dated 4 April 1942 from Governor-General, Defence Depart¬ 
ment, New Delhi to Secretary of Slate for India, Tendon. File No. F/46. 
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Committee. Tiic Joint Planning Staff was, accordingly, created 
early in 1943.’^ 

The new organisation was based on tlie model of the Joint 
Planning Staff in the United Kingdom. It appears that, in the 
beginning, the Joint Planning StalT in India was siih-divided into 
three sections. One section devoted itself to the prejiininary study 
of operations likely in the future; the second, calletl ilie “G(J.P.)", 
was concerned with the effect of any particular oj)eraiioji on ihe 
broad strategic conduct of the war; and tlie third, called tlie K\eeu- 
live Planning Section, undertook the planning of individual opera¬ 
tions in somewhat greater detail. 

In the second half of the year 1942, (July to Novetnber 1942), 
the Joint I’lanning Staff was reorganised in the light of further 
experience. It was realised that the "'Gd-P.)** section was not really 
necessary for the Indian organisation. The Joint Planning Staff- 
in the United Kingdom originally included a strategical or “S” 
section, but Indian conditions were different. The Clominanderin- 
Chief, India, received from the United Kingdom instructions ahtmt 
the general strategy that he was to follow and conseciueiitly lie 
needed no further advice on strategy from oilier sources. It was 
felt, therefore, that there was no case for continuing the strategic 
section of the Joint Planning Staff in India and the “G().P.)" was 
merged into the Executive Planning Staff. 

After these changes, the Joint Planning Staff of India was 
organised as shown below: 

Joint Phiiiniii}; .Siiitt 

I. ..I 

Forwanl IMaiining SuifT r.KiTiiiivc IMaiining SuilT 

1. I. I 

Sctrciarial and Clerical Staff. 


An officer of the rank of Captain in the Royal Navy, the 
Brigadier holding the post of Deputy Director of Military Operations 
(Plans) and die Air Gomiiiodorc, who was Deputy Senior Air Staff 
Officer, constituted die Joint Planning Staff, Tlie forward Planning 
Staff; was manned by a Commander (Royal Navy), a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and a Grouj) Captain, with a Major as tlie Secretary. The 
Executive Planning Staff, similarly, had a Commander (Royal 
Navy), a Commander (Royal Indian Navy),** a Lieutenant-Colonel 

’Telegram No. 1520 dated 4 April, 1942 froiii GovernorCeiieral (Deieiue 
IX'partnicnt), New IXdlii, to Sttcrelary <»r State for Iialia, L<indon. File No. F/‘if>. 

* Both the naval officers were attached as part time oflicers to the F.F.S. The 
Royal Navy officer was a representative of tlie Coioinancler-in-C:hicf of the Fast 
Indies Fleet, while the U.I.N. ofSecr represented the F.D.G., K.I.N. His presence was 
essential since Indian resources for naval ratings and naval constniciion had also 
to be frequently examined. 
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and a Wing Comniander on its strength with a Major and Captain 
for running the Secretariat. 

The functions of the reorganised Joint Planning Staff were 
authoritatively laid down by the Chiefs of Staff in November 1942.® 
The members of the J.P.S., it wms explained, had a dual respon¬ 
sibility. Ill addition to being staff officers of their own service, they 
formed collectively a staff of the Chiefs of Staff. Papers were 
submitted to the Chiefs of Staff as joint proposals, and the j.P.S. 
had the right to consult any branch of the staffs of the three 
Services in framing a plan. In respect of the Chiefs of Staff, the 
work of the j.P.S. normally involved: — 

*'(//) 'rbe drafting of inter-service appreciations in their wider 
aspect for the employment of forces for some time 
ahead, and of papers dealing with major changes of 
operational policy. 

(/;) The prejiaraiion of, and keeping up to date of, outline 
plans arising out of the broader ajiprecialioiis accepted 
by the C.-in-C.” 

Within rbe framework of the J.P.S., the I'orward Planning 
Staff pre[)ared inter-service appreciations on ftittire plans and 
operations and on major changes of policy. In addition, it was 
charged with lo<»king ahead and representing to the Chiefs of Staff 
possible re(|uireincnts of the three Services in the immediate future. 
If rei(tiire(l, the Forward Planning Staff also acted as the staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff on current inter-scrvicc planning problems which 
were not of a detailed or of executive nature. The F.P.S. had the 
right to consult any branch or section of the staffs of the three 
Services in framing a plan, and its members consulted the operations 
and intelligence organisations, particularly in their respective 
Services. After preparation, the F.P.S. submitted its draft appre¬ 
ciations to the Joint Planning Staff. The Executive Planning 
Staff', on the other hand, was responsible for preparing outline 
plans at the direction of the Chiefs of Staff. Frer|ucntly, these 
plans were the result of the approval given by the Chiefs of Staff 
to the appreciations or the proposals submitted by the Joint Planning 
Staff itself. As in the case of the F. P. S., the E. P. S. also had the 
right to t:onsult all branches and sections of the staffs of the three 
Services, and was particularly enjoined to consult the 'operations’ 
and ‘intelligence’ organisations of the three Services. When out¬ 
line plans were completed, the E. P. S. submitted them to the Chiefs 
of Staff through the J. P. S. 

* Organisation of tlie Joint Planning Staff, File No. 601/12005/H. 
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On the E. P. S. submitting an outline plan, one of the following 
courses was normally adopted : — 

(1) Outline plans were handed over to the Force Commanders 
for that operation, if appointed. The E. P. S. then 
remained at the service of the Force Coiuiuanders for 
some time, giving background information and advice 
as requested. 

(2) If special Force Commanders had not been appointed till 
then, the outline plans were handed over to tlie opera¬ 
tional sections of the Service Headtpiarters to form a 
basis for operation instructions and further action. 

(3) Otherwise, the outline plans were retained by the E. P. S. 
and ke])t up to date until rc(|tiired. The E.P.S. arranged 
throiigli the branches of the Service lleadcjuartcrs con¬ 
cerned about the executive action necessary to progn‘ss 
a plan further, and to bring it to the stage at which it 
could be banded over to the Force Commanders or to the 
operational sections of Service ITeadquaners to be put 
into execution. 

Moreover, the E. P. S. was the staff of the Chiefs of Staff on 
currept inter-scrvicc planning of problems of a detailed nature. 
The other branches of the three Services also soiigl.t the help of the 
E.l’.S. on inter-service problems of an executive nature in connec¬ 
tion with joint planning. Rut the E. P. S. was not a body super¬ 
imposed over any other Itranch or section of the three Service 
IIcadr|uarters, The duties of the E.P.S. were confined to the pre¬ 
paration of outline plans only; all executive action in connection 
with them was taken tbrougb, and was the rcs[)onsibility of, the 
various brandies concerned. The closest liaison and co-operanon 
was inaintaincd between the E.P.S. and the Service branches, and 
officers w’^erc attached to the E.P.S. from the following brandies for 
this purpose: — 

R. I. N. (Plans)—Naval H.Q. 

Staff Duties (Plans) 

Quarter Master General (Q. i Plans) 

M.G.O. (Co-ordination) 

E-in-C (E. I. Ops.) 

Administration (Plans). Air H.Q. 

liatcr on, in 1943, representatives of many other directorates, 
indiuling the Directorate of Sea Transport and the Medical Directo¬ 
rate, were also attached to the E. P. S.*** 

»®J.P.S. Pnix-r No. 78, File No. 601/8711/H. 


.G.II. Q. 
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These representatives, while not borne on the establishment of 
the E.P.S., did, in fact, sit as members of the E.P.S. in their function 
as the staff of the Chiefs of Staff and were called ‘affiliated members’. 
In this capacity the representatives had the same joint responsibility 
:is the Ollier members of the E.P.S. in the formulation of a plan. 
They were also responsible for keeping the heads of their branches 
or directorates fujly in the picture regarding current planning and 
for transmitting their views on particular aspects of the plan under 
consideration. 71 iey initiated the executive action connected with 
joint jilaiming within their branches, and they brought to the 
notice of the 1 ‘IP.S. any matter which was holding up the w'ork of 
planning. They, again, supplied all the information from their res- 
pective branches that the J<»int I'lanning Staff reciuired from time 
to time. 

Tlir Long Term Planning Commit Ira 

By the second half of 1942, the Allies had gained the upper 
hand in their struggle with (Germany. The power of the terrible 
Wehrmacht was broken at Stalingrad and the Allied invasion of 
French North Africa was imminent. Ixiokiiig well ahead, the 
Commander-in-Chief, India, directed the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in October 1942 to examine the ability of India to receive and main¬ 
tain more forces in the country after the collapse of Germany. For 
this purpose, a Long Term Planning Committee was set up as a 
sub committee of the Joint Planning Staff. 

Major‘General S. W. Kirby, wlio was then the Deputy Chief 
of General Staff (Staff Duties), w'as nominated as the Chairman of 
the new Committee, which held its first meeting on 2S November 
1942. The precise charter for the I-ong Term Planning Committee 
was laid down as foIlow\s:—“To ascertain facts relaluig to the 
capacity of India and Ceylon to provide, receive, maintain, accom¬ 
modate, move and train Naval, Land and Air Forces needed 
to prosecute the War against Japan after tlie collapse of the 
European Axis Powers.”" 

The Long Term Planning Committee soon completed its task 
and submitted its report to the Chiefs of Staff Committee on 27 
February 1943.^“ Its conclusion was that, after minor improve¬ 
ments in certain directions, India could receive the extra forces that 
w'ould be available after the fall of Germany. One incoming divi¬ 
sion, with all its ancillary units and some air force personnel 
(totalling in all about 4o,o(X) men), could be lirougbt in every month 
through the west coast ports. The accommodation, training 
facilities, etc., in the country were adequate for four extra divisions, 

" Minutes of the first mcetinj? of the L.T.P.C., File No. 10502. 

"Report of the Long Term Planning Committee, File No. 10502. 
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but more could not be accepted into India unless other forinalions 
in the country were sent out for operations from the east coast 
ports. For mounting a sea-borne invasion from India, it was 
assessed that about 15,000 men and 650 vehicles would be embarked 
every day from the available ports. If mules were also to he 
embarked, the number of men or vehicles would he correspond¬ 
ingly reduced, 750 animals being e(|uivaleni to 1500 men or 90 
vehicles. 

The Long Term Planning Committee was dissolved on 8 March 
*943? executive action on its report was taken through the 
normal administrative channels. Moreover, the terms of reference 
of the War Projc'Cts Co-ordination and Administrative C^immiitee, 
which was set up on the same day, were framed to include the 
function (»f co-ordinating inter-services and inter departmental j^roh- 
Icms arising out of the rejiort of tijc l^>ng Term Planning 
Committee. 

Principal Staff Officers Committee 

The Principal Staff Officers' Coinmitice comprised the Quarter 
Master General, Adjutant General, Master General of Ordnance. 
Secretary, Defence Department, and the Chief of the General Staff 
who presided. The Deputy Director of Staff Duties acted as tlie 
Secretary to the Committee. The Financial Adviser also attended 
the meetings '‘when required'", which, in practice, was very fre- 
(]uent. There was a similar provision for the attendance, when 
necessary, of the Air Officer Commanding, Air Forces in India, and 
the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, but their res¬ 
pective Services were seldom involved in the work of the Committee. 
Latcp^ in 1941-42, the Engineer-in-Chief, the Director of Medical 
Services, and even some “deputies” started attending the meetings 
of the Committee on invitation. It was realised then that unless 
this tendency was checked, the Principal Staff Officers’ CtMumitice 
would become a “Debating Society”. Therefore it was explained, 
it appears, that such officers should merely be in attendance when 
cases were being considered and after giving their advice, they 
should withdraw before decisions were taken by the Principal Staff 
Officers.’'* 

The terms of reference of the Principal Staff Officers’ Committee 
were as follows: — 

'*(a) To make recommendations as to the employment of 
funds allotted to the army budget and to watch the 
|)rogress of exjienditiire. 

(//) To consider subjects of administrative importance or 

“Papers concerning the setting up of the Chiefs of Staffs Coinintttc(' and 
Ollier committees”--File No. F/46. 
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policy and to make recommendations thereon to His 
Excellency the Conimander-in-Chief. 

(c) To discuss subjects whicli do not require the orders of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief. 

(cl) To bring to light essential matters which may seem to 
have been delayed. 

In its actual w-orking the Committee tackled problems even 
beyond the scope of the ai)ove terms of reference. In 1941, for 
example, tiie defence of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the 
formation of a Defence Department Research lioard and the prob¬ 
lems of maintenance, accommodation and trans])ort in Persia came 
up for examination before the Ccmimittce. Apart from these, 
questions like 'the manpower required for expansion of the forces’, 
and the summer exodus to Simla were also considered, which indi¬ 
cate the wide range of the Committee's activities.'* 

The Principal Staff Officers' Committee lost much of its 
importance, if not its raison (Vclr(\ on the formation of a Defence 
Co-ordination and Priority Committee in Marcli 1943.^“ CkMierally 
speaking, administrative coordination within the General Head¬ 
quarters had been the chief concern of the Principal Staff Officers. 
The new Defence Co-ordination and Priority Committee wms 
specially constituted for that j)urposc and served to relieve consider¬ 
ably the heavy pressure of work on the Principal Staff Officers. The 
Principal Staff Officers' Committee, therefore, met rarely after 
March 1943, Though never formally dissolved, it gradually faded 
out of the ])icturc an<l became moribund on the appointment of a 
Principal Administrative Officer in November 1943. 

Detailed Co-ordination afid the War Projects Co ordination and 
Administrative Committee 

In the course of the war, it was found necessary to have 
co-ordinating agencies for the details of day-to-day administration, 
assignment of priorities, etc, for which the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Principal Staff Ofiicers could not spare the time. These agencies 
were the General Headquarters Co-ordination Committee for inicr- 
brauch co-ordination within the Army Headquarters, and the 
General IIead(|iiarlers Works Priority Coniniittec and the Aero¬ 
drome Construction Committee for inter-service and inter-depart¬ 
mental co-ordination. In March 1943, liow^ever, these three separate 
committees were amalgamated into a new War Projects Co-ordination 
and Administrative Committee, which became one of the most 
important co-ordinating agencies in India. Since they were designed 

Mi 111 I res of Meetings of the Priiiri|i;il Staff Officers 1941, File No. 10656. 

The Di'ferice C'(i-orflin:itinn arifl Pri<irily C'<iitiinittee was later known as the 
War Projects Co-ordination and Administration Committee- - see p|». 266-7. 
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for the same purpose and functions, it would be useful to discuss 
llicsc committees togctlier. 

On tlie outbreak of war, the need was at once felt foi- an agency 
for close and detailed co-operation between the Branches of Army 
Headquarters. The Principal Staff Officers realised that they would 
be very busy and would have no time for integrating the activities 
of the Army Headtjuarters in its day-to-day working. Tliey, 
therefore, decided to set up an Army IIead(|iiarrers Coordination 
Committee, which came into being on 9 Septentber 1939- The 
ModerniwSation Committee, it appears, was abolished from the same 
date.^“ 

The Army ITead(|uarters Co-ordination ('iominiitce. better 
known liy its later designation of the General ITead<|uariers 
Co-ordination Committee, was presided over by the Dejuity Chief 
of the General Staff. Its members consisted of one representative 
each from the Adjutant (kmeraPs Branch, the Quarter Master 
Gcncrars Branch, the Master General of Ordnance Branch, the 
Military Secretary’s Branch, the Engiiieer-in-Chiers Bram h and 
from Military Finance. The Director of Staff Duties acted as the 
Secretary to the Committee and was assisted l>y another officer as 
Assistant Secretary. The Committee was empowered to co-opt 
additional members either at the request of a Principal Staff Offit cr 
or at its own discretion. The Committee met at least once every 
week and was responsible for co-ordinating in derail all matters 
concerning the Branches of Army Headquarters on winch orders 
had been given by the Conunandcr-in-Chicf or by the Ihincipal 
Staff Officers' Committee. No formal minutes were kept of iliese 
meetings, though a record of the meetings, showing the decisions 
reached, w\is circulated. Subject to the approval of ilie Princij)al 
Staff Officers concerned, such record constituted valid authority for 
action by the branches of Army Headquarters.’^ 

The General Headquarters Co-ordination Committee functioned 
effectively until March 1943, wdicn it w^as superseded hj^ the new 
War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Committee, lint 
even prior to that date need had been felt for some co-ordinating 
agencies in the inter-service and inter-departmental sph.eres also. 
Tlic rapid expansion of forces led to the demand for a large number 
of “works projects” or new constructions of all kinds. It was be¬ 
yond the capacity of India to build all the bridges, factories and 
barracks required at the same time, hence it became necessary to 
assess the priority of all works-projects which liad liecn sanctioned. 
A General Headquarters Works Priority Committee w'as, tliereforc, 
set up in November 1941. Though no details are available about 

**For details of the pre-war Afodcmisation Committee, see Ap|)cndi\ 30. 

File No. 8977. 
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this Conimittec, it is believed that the Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff acted as m chairman and that the projects were released for 
execution during the next three months only. 

Tlic Aerodrome Construction Committee came into being in 
April 1942. Due to the unexpected fall of Singapore and Burma, 
it was decided to concentrate large air forces in India, for the 
operation of which many new aerodromes were urgently rec|uired. 
The Committee was formed as an inter-departmental hocly, charged 
with the task of co-ordinating and deciding all matters concerning 
aerodrome construction on which early cxcciilive action was 
rc(|uired. The Depiiiy Chief of General Staff was named as its 
chairman. He received proposals or representations about matters 
affecting aerodrome c'onstruction from an interested party and then 
summoned such persons as he considered necessary for discussing 
and deciding the matter. For this purpose, he was authorised to 
call representatives of any Branch of the General Hcad(|uarters or 
the Air Ilcadcjuaricrs, of the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
IX'fencc Department, Communication Department, Labour Depart¬ 
ment, or any other department of the Government of India. 
Representatives of the Headcpiarters, United States Air Forces in 
India and of tlie Service of Supply, United States Army Forces, 
could also 1>c invited to attend when their assistance or advice was 
rc(|uired. After listening to such representatives as were invited, the 
Chairman was free to take decisions and conimimicatc them to 
the Service lleadc|uaners or the department of the Government 
concerned. The (Chairman’s decision was linal unless a Principal 
Stair Officer, Chief of the Staff or Secretary to the Government 
raised an objection, in which case the matter was decided according 
to the rules of business.'® 

As mentioned earlier, the General Headquarters Co-ordination 
Cojjuuittce, the General Headquarters Works Priority Committee 
and the Aerodrome Construction Committee were amalgamated 
into a new War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Com¬ 
mittee in March 1943.’® existing arrangements for co-ordinat¬ 

ing and allocating priorities for construction work had proved 
ineffective. The following reasons have been assigned for this 
failure: 

(it) The allocation of ‘blanket’ priorities which local autho¬ 
rities were taking too literally. This type of priority had 
been found unsatisfactory in the United Kingdom also ; 

•'•Defence Departnient Office Memorandum No. 2763/DI dated 25 April 1942, 
File No. 8977. 

‘® The ori);inal title of the new committee was Defence Co-ordination and 
Priority C'ommittec; then it was changed to Defence Administration and Priority 
C!ommittcc, and finally the committee was called the War Projects Co-ordination 
and Administration Committee. 

••‘’Miiuiies of the 1st (1«43) Meeting of W.P.C.A.C. (Inter-Scrvicc), File No. 10514, 
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[h) The futility of a General Hcad<|uarters Connuittee which 
was not set up as an inter-service body; 

(c) The attempt to allot priorities without ensuring that the 
controllers of materials, chief engineers of armies, etc, 
who really controlled the construction work were fully 
informed of the position ; 

(r/) Infret|uent meetings of the General llead(|uarters Works 
Priority Committee and the method of dealing with 
items without assessing their effect upon their projects : 

(r) The authority granted to local commanders of the three 
Services to spend large sums of money, which frinered 
away a large part of the availal)le engineer resources. 

“As a result of developments in the planning and administrative 
fields and the inter-service and intcr-departmcntal effects of such 
developments,” it was felt that these three committees were “^lo 
longer able to exercise their functions as separate entities.”"‘ Hence 
the War Projects Co-ordination and Administration Committee was 
set up and to it were allotted the functions performed by the three 
separate committees. 

The functions of the War Projects Co-ordinal ion and 
Administration (!!ommittce varied from time to time, being either 
inter-departrnenlal, inler-servicc or intcr-bratich in character, 
according to the agenda for tbc particular meeting. The composi¬ 
tion of members also varied according to the agenda and it was 
regulated by the Deputy Chief of General Staff, Staff Duties, who 
was the chairman of this Committee. 

In its iiitcr-branch aspect, the War Projects Co-ordination and 
Administration Committee had the duty to co-ordinate administra¬ 
tive matters affecting the majority of Branches at the General 
IIeadc|uarters. It was also charged with the administrative coordina¬ 
tion of matters arising from long term planning or those wliich 
might be referred to it by the Commandcr-in-Chief or by a 
Principal Staff Oiriccr. For these duties, only ibe following members 
of the Committee were required to attend: — 

Director, Military Operations, 

Director of Stall Duties, 

Deputy Adjutant General, 

Deputy Quarter Master General, 

Deputy Master General of Ordnance. 

Deputy Enginecr-in-Chief, 

Representative of Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

•‘War Department Office Memorandum No. 2272/2/W1 daiecl 12 April 1943, 
File No. 8977. 



The miiin task of the inter^hranch Comwittee **to consider 
priority for the allotment of Establishment Cover,” for the different 
offices and sections. The load of office work was increasing fast, 
and suitalile men were not availa!)Ie in adequate numbers. Their 
employment had therefore to be strictly regulated. As examples 
of the various types of matters considered by the W.P.C.A.C. (intcr- 
brantli) might be mentioned the following:— 

1. h’stablishmeni of the General Tleadcpiarters Advanced 
Echelon in North-East Assam ; 

2. The assignment of responsil)ility lor design, provision 
and maintenance of petrol etjuipment. 

3. Formation of Fire-Fighting Sections for the line of 
communication and transportation units. 

4. Allotting priority for the demands of British manpower. 

5. Ih'ovision of W.A.C.(f) personnel for the Headcjiiarters, 
Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia (in 1944). 

In its inter-service aspect, the committee was itssigned the 
following duties: — 

(//) to examine and co-ordinate administrative projects affect¬ 
ing the Services or projects which might be referred to 
it I)y the Commander-in-Chief, or by the Chiefs of Staff 
(Committee, etc.; 

(h) to consider, where necessary, p(»licy for the allotment 
l)etwTcn the defence services of common items of e(juip- 
meni or stores which might be in short supply. 

Inter-service meetings of the War Projects Co-ordination and 
Administrative Committee were attended by the following 
members: — 

Director, Military Operations 

Director, Staff Duties 

Deputy Adjutant General 

Deputy Quart?rinastcr General 

Deputy Master (General of Ordnance 

Deputy Engineer in Chief and representatives of Naval Head¬ 
quarters, Air Headcjiiarters and of the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. 

The task of the Committee, generally sj)caking, was to allocate 
priorities for the important constructional works of the three Services. 
Matters discussed at its meetings had a wider import, as examples 
of which might he menticMied the following: — 


”FiIc No. I05H. 
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1. Priority for the constriictioiii of; 

Reserve Base ... Avadi 

Transit Area ... Cocluii 

2. Priority for R.D.F. School (airforce) Bangalore. 

3. Study and solution of the problems connected with the 
setting up of the S.E.A.C. 

4. Priority for (xoiaghat airfiebl. 

5. Priority for i,o(xi Bc<l Hospital for U.S. foiaes at Calcutta. 

6. Priority for cxpaiision of Engine Overliaul Worksh(jj)s and 
Coastal Force Material Stores, Bombay. 

7. Priority for improving the Calcutta port. 

8. Priority for the supply of pi})ermes to airtields aiH)iind 
Karachi. 

9. Priority for Radar Workshoj), Vizagapatam. 

.. 10. Consideration of proceclure for dealing with re<|uesis for 
priority made by B.A.F.S.E.A. on its formation. 

It. Giving higher priority for the construction of Landing 
Craft Bases at Vizagapatam. Mandapam, Cochin and 
Bombay. 

Whem inter-dej)artmenta 1 matters were on the agenda, the 
Committee was re<(iiired to co-ordinate ailtninistrati\e action alTetting 
not only the Defence Services but also the civil departments i»f the 
Government of India. Moreover, the Committee had to allot 
priorities for all projects concernJng works and accommodation, 
including such important matters as the programmes for the 
expansion of factories and for the construction of airlields. These 
meetings were attended by the six representatives from the Army 
Head(]iiarters •named above, the representatives from Naval and 
Air Headejuarters, a representative of the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, and the representatives of other departments of 
the Government as reejuired. 

As examples of inter-departmental matters discussed by the 
Conimiliee might be incntioiied ship building and the provision of 
boats etc. in India, and the decision between the claims of Supply 
and War Transport Departments for a 5-1011 “loco crane". A few 
other cases that came up to the Committee for decision were:—*' 

1. Recpiesl for priority for constructing a building to house 
a new High Power Shortwave Transmitter ; 

2. Recpiest for priority for improving the turn-round of 
tankers and bunkering facilities at the Indian ports ; 

3. Rc(]uest by the Supply Dcjiartmeni for priority to pro¬ 
duce electric ‘accumulators' in India. 


” Papers of W.P.C.A.C., File No. 10514. 
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To facilitate business ami expedite action, the representatives 
were expected to speak for their principals also. In major matters, 
the Committee exercised its discretion in deciding whether the 
approval of higher authorities should he obtained before executive 
action was taken. Every Service and Department, of course, had 
the right to retpicst reference to higher authority if it disagreed 
over any pariicular issue.^^ 

Tlie W.P.C.A.C., set up in March 1943, tided over a crucial 
period of the war with eminent success. It worked smoothly and 
ellicicntly, wiili the result that construction work went forward at 
a rapid pace and there was no confusion or friction. As related 
below, the Comiuittee was also slightly modified in its set-up on 
the wholesale reorganisation of the war control organisation in 
India which accompanied the setting up of tlie South-East Asia 
Command in Novemher 1943. 


CO-OKOINATING AGliNClKS AFTER NOVEMBER 1 943 

The formation of the South-East Asia Command, on 15 
Novemher 1943, introduced a radical change in the war control 
organisation in India. The Commandcr-in-Chicf was relieved of 
the major burden of operational responsibility and was thenceforth 
concerned only with the expansion of the India Base, the dcfc^ice 
of the North-West Frontier and the maintenance of internal 
security. Accordingly, the co-ordinating agencies in India were also 
reorganised in the light of the altered situation. 

The new set-up of the co-ordinating agencies was as follows;— 


(!c»niijjan(lcr-ifi ( 

I 

Secretariat 


Chiefs of StafT 
C^oiiimittcc 


Statistical 

Organisation 


Principal Administra¬ 
tive Officer and his 
Committee 


C(itnmaiidcr-in C^hief's 
(W'ar) Cummiilce 


War IVojects Co-ordi- 
nafinn and Adminis¬ 
trative Committee 
(Inter-braiKrIi a n d 
Intcr-SiTvice). 


** War Department Office Memorandum No. 2272/2/WJ dated 12 April 1943, 
File No. 8977. 

* File No, 10484. 
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The Commandcr-in-Chicf's Secretariat 

The new Secretariat was created as a centralised agency for all 
the various committees and suh-commitices mcniioned above. It 
was staffed by a full colonel as secretary and two second-grade staff 
officers, i.e. majors or men of c(juivalem rank of the other two 
Services, as assistant secretaries. The Secretary was responsible for 
keeping informally in touch with the Secretariats of the Adviser to 
the Viceroy on War Administration, of the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, South-East Asia, and of the War Resources Committee of the 
Executive Council. He, moreover, acted as the Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chiefs War Committee. One of the Assistant 
Secretaries acted as the Secretary to the l^rincipal Administrative 
Officer’s Committee and to the War Projects Co-ordination aiicl 
Administrative Committee, both in its inter-departmental and its 
inter-hranch and hncr-service aspects. The other Assistant Secre¬ 
tary was named the Secretary to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
wdiilc an Ofliier Supervisor was also appointed for the general control 
of the clerical establishment of the Secretariat. 

The Secretariat served to integrate the working of the various 
Committees and ensured the continuity of planning and co-ordina¬ 
tion work in the India Cotnmand. Without a central secretariat, 
it is clear that the Committees could not have funciicHied smoothly 
and efficiently. 

The Central Sialislical Secliofr^* 

The need for a central statistical organisation arose when it was 
found, in March 1943, that the Geticral Headejuarters could not 
supply all the information recpiired by the War Office about the 
length of service, age, special (pialilications, etc. of the troops in 
India. To evolve a simple and comprehensive system for collcciing 
these “personal data,” an expert w’as invited from the United 
Kingdom. Ilis report recommended the formation of a co-ordinat¬ 
ing section for statistical information at the General 1 Iead(|uartcrs. 
The proposal being approved by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the 
Commatider-in-Chief decided, in October 1943, to set uj) a Central 
Statistical Section which, accordingly, came into being on 4 May 
1944. The new Section was the clearing-house for e\ery type of 
statistical information concerning the Army in India, and was 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief’s Secretariat. The actual 
figures w'crc still produced by the various armies and commands, 
but the Section prescribed the types of information retjuired and 
the form of its presentation. Apart from en.suring imiformity in 
the data submitted from all over India, the Section was also 


** Based on “C.-in'C's Secretariat, Central Statistical Section,” File No. 8978. 
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responsible for “rationalisation,” viz., the elimination of redundant 
information. The small statistical sections attached to the various 
Branches were allowed to continue, but if any of them wanted new 
particulars from tfic armies or coniiiiands, the Central Statistical 
Section was normally consulted. 

In the beginning of 1944, the Section was organised as follows: 


Cciitr.'il Statistical Section, 

General Headquarters 

The War Kc»oiii 
(chart side) 


Adjutant General 
Stats 


Quarter Master 
General Stats 


Master General of Engineer-in Chief 

Onlnance Slats Stats 

(not tlicn fortiicd) 


North-West Army 
Stats 


Southern Army 
Stats 


Central Command Eastern I'onunand 
Stats Stats 


Tlie Central Statistical Section collated iigiires concerning not 
only the manpower in ihe army, bui also motor vehicles and cooksl 
A standardised method of maintaining records was introduced, and 
by June 1945, 227 items of returns required previously were can¬ 
celled, representing 25% of all returns called for by tlie General 
lleadtjuartcrs. To begin with, the lack of accurate figures and of 
well-educated personnel in the army, suitable for statistical work, 
hampered the functionhig of the Section. But these diiliculties 
were gradually overcome and the statistical staff fully proved its 
utility. Gradually the Section appears to have aetjuired an inter- 
service character, and maintained liaison with Naval and Air 
Ilcadtjuai ters, and with the Comniaiuier-hi-Chief, East Indies Fleet, 
Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia, and Base Air Forces of South- 
East Asia also. 

Tlie original plan for ilie statistical organisation provided for 
a War Room wdiere maps, graphs and charts might be exhibited. 
This graphic form of conveying statistical infortnation tvas begun in 
December 1943, and developed rapidly. The War Room contained 
inlorniation in the form of maps, charts etc., based on data 
received from the Headquarters of ajl the three Services, and pro¬ 
duced special charts or maps required by the senior oflicers. The 
War Room also maintained a visual display of the Order of Battle 
of India Command and of the Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia, 
and produced replicas of formation signs etc. required by the 
Branches of General Headquarters. 
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At the end of the War in August 1945, the Central Statistical 
Section was organised as below: — 


Central Statistical Section 

I 


War Kooiii 


Jauison with Cnmmunclcr-in-Chief, East 
Indies Fleet, Allied Land Forces, ^uth- 
East Asia, Base Air Forces, South-East 
Asia. 


Liaison with and 'lechincal advice to 
War Department, General Staff, Naval 
Headquarters and Air Headquarters 


Naval Head¬ 
quarters Stats 


Air Headquarters 
Slats 


Adjutant' General 
Stats 


QiiarterinasUT 
(General Stats 


Master General oC Engineer-in Cliiel 
Ordnance Stats Stats 


Headquarters Headquarters Headcpiarters 

Northern Coiiiniand Southern Oiminaiid Central Cointuaiid 
Stats Stats Slats 


1 feadqiiariers 
Eastern Coininand 
Stats 


The Chiefs of Staff Committee 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee retained its initial form even 
after the formation of the South-East Asia Commaiul. It was still 
concerned with inter-service matters of operational policy and 
planning, but was interested, naturally, c»nly in such problems as 
remained the responsibility of the India Command. The following, 
for example, were among the subjects discussed and considered by 
the Cl)ief of Staff Committee in 1944:— 

a. Size and composition of the post-war forces in India. 
h. Proposal for an air service between Delhi and Kabul, 
c. Future of the ordnance factories in India. 

The Chief of the Geticral Staff, the Flag Officer Commanding, 
Royal Indian Navy, and the Air Officer Commanding, India, were 
the members of the Committee and the Chief of General Staff was 
named the Chairman of the Committee, except when the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf himself happened to he present. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee served both the Cominaiider- 
in-Chief (India) and the Supreme Allied Commander, Souih-East 
Asia. It, accordingly, remained outside the organisation of the 
other co-ordinating agencies in India, and maintained its own 
separate secretariat. 

The Joint Planning Staff, it appears, was transferred as a body 

•’^C.O.S. Papers, File No. 10501. 

18 
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to the new South-East Asia Command. This was only logical, 
since future operations against the Japanese were thenceforth to be 
the responsibility of the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East 
Asia. The transfer of the Joint Planning Staff as a unit to the new 
Command insured tlie uninterrupted continuance of operational 
planning and served to avoid the waste of time and energy in 
detailed briefing of fresh personnel of a new Joint Planning Staff 
that would otherwise have been necessary. To replace the old Joint 
Planning Staff, no permanent organisation was considered necessary 
in the India Command with its reduced operational responsibility. 
Any operational planning necessary was carried out by ad hoc 
committees of the operational staffe of the three Services. 

The Commandcr-in-Chicfs (War) Commitlec^'^ and Conferences 

The Commander-in-Chiefs (War) Committee had as its members 
the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, the Air Officer 
Commanding, India, the Chief of General Staff, the Principal 
Administrative Officer, the Secretary, War Department, and the 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance. The Commander-in-Chief 
himself was the Chairman of the Committee. Other officers, such 
as the Adjutant General, the Quartermaster General, the Master 
General of Ordnance, etc., were co-opted to the Committee as 
reejuired. The Committee, whose name was abbreviated as I.W. 
(Indian War) Committee, was fonned at the same time as S.E.A.C. 
and held its first meeting on i8 November, 1943. 

The main purpose of the Committee was to enable quick 
decisions to be taken on major administrative questions, particularly 
those concerning the South-East Asia Command. The Chiefs of 
Staff Committee could thus be left free to deal with strategic and 
operational matters only. But the Commandcr-in-Chicf s (War) 
Committee only laid down general principles regarding the adminis¬ 
trative policy; the detailed application of those principles was 
worked out through the normal channel. It was mentioned 
expressly that the Comniittee would not be utilised for the purpose 
of resolving differences that may arise between the financial and 
administrative authorities in their normal day-to-day work. But 
when the Financial Adviser was present at a meeting and assented 
to a proposal there, it was naturally taken to convey the concurrence 
of the Finance Department of the Government. If the Financial 
Adviser was not present at any particular meeting of the Committee, 
the decisions taken at the meeting had to be referred to him for 
financial approval, either at a subsequent meeting of the Committee 
or by direct reference. 


•■War Department memorandum No. 11219/Wl dated 16th Nov. 1943. 
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As examples of the more important types of matters discussed 
by the Committee might be mentioned the following: — 

Release of military officers for service with civil administra¬ 
tion. 

Economic capacity of India as a base for S.E.A.C. 

Effect of the setting up of B.A.F.S.E.A. on the administrative 
machinery in G.H.Q.(l). 

The future of R.I.N. Landing Craft Wing. 

Financial arrangements for post-war forces in India, 

Review of policy governing the war-time expansion and 
development of the I.A.F. 

Officers from the Dominions in the Indian Services. 

The accommodation problem in Delhi. 

Employment of Gurkhas and Indians by American forces. 

The coal situation in India. 

Ecjuipmciit of and assistance to Afghan forces. 

The Demobilisation Policy. 

Reciprocal Lend-I^ase. 

The decisions of the Coniiiiiltce were implemented by the 
Brandies concerned, who took whatever detailed action was 
necessary in the matter. In particular, when a decision of the 
Committee reijuired the issue of an order liy the Government of 
India, it was the duty of the Branch concerned to get tlie order 
issued under the usual procedure. 

Apart from the Commander-in-ChicFs (War) Committee, high 
level co-ordination was facilitated by the Commantler-in-Chief s 
weekly and fortnightly conferences. The weekly conferences 
took place in the Commander-in-Chief's room on every Saturday, 
and were attended by every member of the Commander-in-Chief's 
(War) Committee, all the Principal Stafl' Officers, the Military 
Secretary, the Engineer-in-Chief, the Director of Medical Services, 
the Director of Public Relations, and the Additional Secretary and 
Joint Secretary of the War Department. The weekly conferences 
were in the nature of an extension of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
(War) Committee, and the problems discussed were mainly 
administrative. 

There were two series of fortnightly conferences, viz., adminis¬ 
trative, and operational, held in alternate weeks. They were 
attended by a number of senior officers from each of the Services, 
and provided a convenient forum for discussing matters of current 
interest. They also served to keep the officers in the picture as to 
what was going on. Ordinarily, it appears, no record was kept of 
the Commander-in-Chief s fortnightly conferences. 
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Principal Administrative Officer (India) 

Early in 1943 it became clear that some co-ordination of military 
administrative functions, closer and more detailed than could lie 
arranged by the Comrnander-in-Chief and the Chief of the General 
Staff, was becoming necessary. The scale of logistical problems and 
their repercussions on the ci\il economy of India were growing 
rapidly as the plans for preparing India as a base took shape. 
Instead of the Adjutant General, Quarter Master General, Master 
General of Ordnance and Engincer-in-Chief being individually res¬ 
ponsible for parts of the administrative plan, a need arose for one 
authority to think out, carry out and progress the administrative 
plan in the same way as the Chief of the General Staff thought out, 
carried out and progressed the operational plan. 

There were various discussions on the best way to provide the 
co-ordination needed. There was a natural reluctance on the part 
of the Principal Staff Officers to welcome an overriding authority 
It was suggested, for instance, tliat the head of the administration 
would not and could not be in a position of executive authority over 
the Pri^icipal Staff Officers, but would be endowed with a moral 
leadership flowing from his responsibilities to the Commander-in- 
Chief for G.H.Q. administrative [dans as a whole, lie would exert 
his influence only through the Principal Staff Officers and only in the 
field of his special responsibilities in connection with operations. He 
would have no concerii whatever witli the “domestic” responsibilities 
of the Principal Staff Officers or their directorates and services. 

The problem was then referred to the War Projcci^i Co-ordina¬ 
tion and Administrative Committee. A majority of members in the 
Committee considered that it was “neither necessary nor desirable 
radically to change the existing machinery; it should merely be 
overhauled and tightened up in certain directions.” Some members 
thought that the appointment of a Lieutenant-General in charge of 
Administration, “who would have certain spheres of responsibility 
delegated to him by the Principal Staff Officers and who would exert 
his influence through the Principal Staff Officers,” would be a satis¬ 
factory solution; other members thought that such a position would 
be anomalous, and that if a single administrative authority was 
necessary—which they doubted—^he must be above all Principal 
Staff Officers except the Chief of General Staff. 

By August 1943, the Commander-in-Chief had come to the 
conclusion that a single administrative authority was essential and 
that, if he was to co-ordinate, he must also control the administrative 
Principal Staff Officers. Apart from the reasons already given for a 
single administrative authority, the Commander-in-Chief was im¬ 
pressed by the need for such an authority on the military side 
capable of giving to the civil departments of the Government— 
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particularly the War Transport, Supply and Finance Departments— 
a balanced statement of military needs. His experience as a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had made him feel that there 
was a distinct and constant danger of piecemeal presentation of the 
military case and an understandable inability on the civil side to 
grasp the nature of the problem as a whole, with the result that 
neither side had confidence in the other. This lack of understand¬ 
ing, he felt, bred hesitation and inaction which were fatal defects 
in a war machine. 

The South-klast Asia Command, moreover, was about to he set 
up—tlie Supreme Allied Commander, in fact, took up his appoint¬ 
ment in the middle of November 1943-—and ex2)ected that 

air, land and sea operations on a large and ever increasing scale 
would be carriccl out with India as the base. It was clearly advis¬ 
able to have in India a single authority who could deal cotnprclicn- 
sively with the mass of demands of all sorts which were to be 
expected from the Siijircme Allied Commander. On the start of the 
new command there was to be a Principal Afhninislraiivc Officer 
and there were olivioiis advantages in having a parallel authority in 
the G.II.Q. with whom he might deal, instead of his having to 
approach each administrative branch separately. 

On being asked in September 1943, the Secretary of State agreed 
to the appointment of a Principal Administrative Officer in India 
with the following duties:— 

(a) To act as the adviser of the Commander-in-Chief on 
administrative matters. 

{h) To ensure, in concert with the Chief of the General Staff, 
that the policy laid down by the General Staff was 
correctly implemented in the administrative field. 

(c) To work in the closest co-operation with the Principal 
Administrative Officer, South-East Asia Coimriancl, to 
ensure his demands being met expeditiously. 

{( 1 ) To represent the G.H.Q. at all high level meetings and 
conferences with the representatives of the civil depart¬ 
ments of the Government when these were concerned 
with his sphere of responsibility. 

(t') To maintain a close touch with the civil departments of 
the Government and to interpret to them the adminis¬ 
trative needs of the Defence &rvices. 

(f) To concert administrative policy with F.O.C., R.I.N., and 
A.O.C. India. 

(g) To control and co-ordinate the work of the administrative 
staff of the G.H.Q. 

••Telegram No. 4823 dated 2 September 1943 from Governor General to Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 
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(//) To maintaifti liaison with the principal administrative 
officers at the War Office and in overseas commands. 

Lieutenant General Sir Wilfrid Lindsell, K.B.E., D.S.O., 

M.C., who was in charge of administration of the Middle East 
Forces, arrived in India and took up the post of Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer on ii November 1943, when the post of Deputy 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India lapsed.®® 

It was laid dowm that the Principal Administrative Officer 
would direct and co-ordinate all activities in the administrative 
field and be responsible for the general efficiency of the administra¬ 
tive branches under him. 

He was not, however, to he responsible for the work of the 
Military Secretary who was to continue to deal direct with the 
Commaiulcr-in-Chief, and he was to control the activities of the 
Engineer-in-Chief only in so far as they affected his administrative 
responsibilities. 

It was also decided that: — 

(^/) Cases which had to be referred to the Commander-in- 
Cliief were to he submitted by the Adjutant General, 
Quarter Master General or Master General of Ordnance 
through the Principal Administrative Officer, except in 
the reserved field already stated. 

(fo) The Principal Administrative Officer was to attend the 
meetings of the War Resources Committee of Council 
and the Reconstruction Committee of Council on behalf 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 

(c) In his contacts with other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Principal Administrative Officer was 
not to commit the War and Finance Departments without 
their concurrence. 

(d) The Principal Administrative Officer was to be a member 
of the Selection Board, of which the Adjutant General, 
Quarter Master General and Master General of Ordnance 
were also to be members, 

(c) The Principal Administrative Officer was not to issue 
orders himself or instructions over his own signature. 
Such communications were to continue to he issued by 
the heads of Branches as heretofore. 

(/) The Principal Administrative Officer was to be a member 
of the Commander-m-Chiefs War Committee. 

(g) The Principal Administrative Officer was not to have 
access to the War Member. 


•• For the duties of the Principal Administrative Officer in detail, see Appendix 31. 
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The Commander-in-Chief was to deal only with the Principal 
Administrative Officer in administrative matters and not with the 
heads of administrative branches under him. It was recognised 
that the Commander-in-Chief might decide to deal directly with the 
head of the Branch concerned in such matters as pay of the armed 
forces, Indianisati(Hi, or the class comjjosiiion of the Indian Army. 
It might also be necessary later to define the subjects reserved for 
direct disposal bctwecMi the Coinmander-in-Chicf and the Branches. 
It was, however, found that no such rigid definition was necessary. 
The Commander-in-Chief felt free to consult the Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer on any administrative matter ; but on the subjects 
mentioned and also in disciplinary cases the Principal Administra¬ 
tive Officer did not ordinarily become involved, and they were dealt 
with directly between the Adjutant General and the lunancial 
Adviser or War Secretary. 

To avoitl the Principal Administrative Officer becoming 
immersed in routine, the Adjutant Genera), Quarter Master General, 
and Master General of Ordnance were to continue to submit mea¬ 
sures reejuiring the issue of orders by the Government of India. 
Cases involving a difference of opinion between a head of a Branch 
and his Deputy Financial Adviser were to be referred to the Princi¬ 
pal Administrative Officer before being referred to the Financial 
Adviser or War Secretary. 

The circumstances in which the Adjutant General, Quarter 
Master General or Master General of Ordnance might have direct 
access to the Commander-in-Chief were also laid down as: 

(a) when he differed radically from the Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer on a matter of policy ; 

(b) when the Principal Administrative Officer recommended 
it; and 

(c) whenever the Commander-in-Chief required more detail¬ 
ed information on any subject than could be given to him 
by the Principal Administrative Officer. 

Similar conditions were laid down for the head of a service at 
G.H.Q. to have access to the Principal Administrative Officer. 

The Adjutant General, Quarter Master General and Master 
General of Ordnance were to continue to correspond on technical 
questions affecting their own Branches with the corresponding 
departments of the War Office, subject to the general approval of 
the Principal Administrative Officer. 

It was essential for the Principal Administrative Officer to 
control the administrative branches. He did in fact fit into the 
chain of command ; no arrangement whereby he ‘influenced’ the 
Principal Staff Officers by advice and persuasion could have been 
really effective. 
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With the increasing size and complication of the India Base, 
the usefulness of a single authority to whom the civil departments 
of the Government could apply on all administrative questions 
became clear, particularly in such subjects as coal, transportation, 
food and supply. Similarly, it would have been almost impossible 
for the Principal Administrative Officer of S.E.A.C. to have dealt 
satisfactorily with three or four separate administrative branches in 
the G.H.Q. 

It was originally intended that the Principal Administrative 
Officer, though officially Chairman of Inter-Services War Projects 
Co-ordination and Administrative Committee, would not ordinarily 
preside but would leave this to the Deputy Chief of General Staff 
as Vice-Chairman. In practice the number of works connected 
with the building of the India base was so large, and allotment of 
priorities so difficult and delicate a task, that the Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer always presided, unless he was away from Delhi. 

It was also not found feasible in practice for the Principal 
Administrative Officer to refrain, as was intended, from issuing 
orders or instructions over his own signature. To begin with, an 
attempt was made to open no Principal Administrative Officer files 
other than for personal letters. Items were intended to be worked 
on branch files. But, partly because of the dispersion of the G.II.Q., 
it was found that this clogged business to such an extent that the 
Principal Administraiivc Officer files had to be opened over a com¬ 
prehensive range of subjects. There was in fact a tendency for all 
policy correspondence between the administrative branches of the 
G.H.Q. and outsiders to become concentrated in the Principal 
Administrative Officer's office. 

The tendency to transform the organisation of the Principal 
Administrative Officer into a Branch had con.sciously to be resisted. 
But pressure came from three directions: — 

{a) There was much administrative co-ordination to he 
effected on such subjects as reserves, storage and provision 
at a level lower than the Principal Administrative Officer 
himself. This difficulty was overcome by forming the 
sections under (i) Brigadier, Provision Co-ordination and 
Supply, and («) Brigadier, Administrative Co-ordination. 

Brigadier, Provision Co-ordination and Supply re¬ 
mained in the Master General of Ordnance's Branch but 
dealt with detailed questions of provision, acting as the 
link between the G.H.Q. and the supplying departments 
of the Government and also between the G.H.Q. Provi¬ 
sion Offices and the U.S. Forces. 

Brigadier, Administrative Co-ordination remained in 
the Quarter Master General's Branch but looked after 
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detailed questions affecting the administrative branches 
of the G.H.Q. generally, such as scales of reserves, storage 
in reserve bases, compiling Maintenance Projects and 
Progress Reports on the India Base. Administralive 
co-ordination of plans and liaison with S.E.A.C’s adminis¬ 
trative and planning staffs were also his concern. 

Logically, perhaps both these Brigadiers should have 
been on the staff of the Principal Administrative Oflicer. 
The Principal Administrative Officer occasionally dealt 
with them direct but it was important to protect him 
from the details in which he would inevitably have 
become involved, had these officers been directly under 
him. 

(h) 'Inhere were certain activities which did not belong clearly 
to any one brancli, such as Services Kiiieinntograplw. 
Statistics, Demobilization Planning, and Economy. There 
were suggestions that all of these should he under the 
Principal Administrative Officer, and some of them for 
a lime were his direct responsibility. The Direc lorate of 
Services Kinernatography, however, cveninally came 
under the Welfare General; Statistics remained nndei* 
the Commandcr-in-Chiers Sccrciariat; the Cliairman of 
the Demobilisation Planning Staff reported to the 
Princijial Administrative Oflicer in his capacity as Cltair- 
man of the Demobilization Policy Committee l)ut was 
under the War Department for administration ; and tlic 
Controller-General of Economy was a member of ilic 
Principal Administrative Officer’s staff as a temporary 
appointment. 

(c) There was some tendency to regard the Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer as a focus for inter-service integration on 
the ground that the Navy and Air Force would accept 
his direction more readily than that of the heads of 
administrative branches. This tendency was resisted. 

By resisting all these various trends towards turning the 
Principal Administrative Officer into a Branch it was possible to 
limit his office to a small personal staff of two staff officers with a 
Personal Assistant and five British ‘other rank' clerks. 

The functions of the Principal Administrative Officer in practice 
developed fairly closely along the lines the Conimandcr-in-Chief had 
in mind in recommending the apointment. He was the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs principal ad\dser on administration, and the link 
on his own subjects with the Departments of the Government of 
India and with the Principal Administrative Officer, South-East Asia 
Command. He controlled the administrative bra^lehes of ihe G.H.Q. 
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and co-ordinated their activities. He became perhaps more directly 
concerned with executive business than was originally intended, but 
the tendency for his olBBce to grow into a Branch was successfully 
overcome. 

In November 1943, a Principal Administrative Officer’s (India) 
Coiiimitiee was also set up for considering all day-to-day major 
([uestions of administration, movement and maintenance of the 
forces in India and South-East Asia Command. But this Committee 
never functioned as was originally designed. Instead, the Principal 
Administrative Officer held a weekly conference which was 
attended by the Deputy Chief of the General Staff and by the heads 
of the administrative branches of the General Headquarters. Fre¬ 
quently, the War Department was also represented at these confer¬ 
ences by its Joint Secretary. 'J'hese weekly conferences fulfilled 
exactly the same purpose for which the Principal Administrative 
Officer s (India) Committee was set up and also carried out, to some 
extent, the functions of the old Principal Staff Officers’ Committee. 
Some of the subjects taken up in the Principal Administrative 
Officer’s Committee were as follows:— 

Development of the Assam Line of Communication; 

System of working and procedure within the G.H.Q.; 

Repatriation of British troops; 

Formation of a homogeneous Indian Army Medical Corps; 

Future of Ordnance factories in India ; 

Employment of disabled ex-soldiers; 

Grant of combatant status to the Indian Auxiliary Pioneer 
Corps; 

Co-ordination of demobilisation problems; 

Lend-Lease after the defeat of Gcriiiany; 

Leave to U.K. for British officers of the Indian Army; 

The accommodation shortage in Delhi; 

Grant of permanent Commissions after the war. 

General Headquarters Administrative Co-ordination Section^^ 

As noticed earlier, the appointment of the Principal Adminis¬ 
trative Officer solved the problem of co-ordination at the Principal 
Staff Officers’ level among the administrative branches of the General 
Headquarters, and with the South-East Asia Command and the 
civil departments of the Government of India. But this measure 
did not meet the need of similar co-ordination on a lower level 
within the administrative machinery of the General Headquarters 

** Proceedings of the Principal Administrative Officer’s Committee, File No. 
10539. 

” Notes on G.H.Q. Administrative Co-ordination Section, File No. 8980. 
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itself. With the mounting tempo of planning and operational 
activity and the phenomenal growth of the General He:ul<|narters. 
the absence of a co-ordinating agency over the different branches 
of the General Hcadcjiiarters began to be keenly felt. "Flu* J^rincipal 
Administrative Officer could not iindcriakc this co-ordination, for it 
was a cardinal principle to leave him free for exercising overall 
supervision and not to tie liim down with the task of normal day-to- 
day co-ordination. Therefore, a separate General Heavlquarters 
Administrative CkMirdinarion Section was formed in Decemher 194;^. 

The new Section had an establishment of one hrig:uii(*r. (ailed 
Brigadier Administrative Co-ordination, one Assistant Quarter 
Master General and two Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters General. 
The Section was responsible for administrative co-ordination to the 
Principal Administrative Officer, hut detailed control ami “operation*’ 
were carried our by the Deputy Quarter Master (General 
(Administration). 

The Section was charged with two main tasks, viz., 

(a) to co-ordinate the administrative activities of the Branches 
(Adjutant General, Quarter Master Cienera), Master 
General of Ordnance and Enginecr-in-Chief), and to assist 
in the planning and preparation of administrative j)r()po- 
sals and projects concerned witli operations ; and 

(b) to enstire that, in dealing with major problems connected 
with operational activity and the smooth functioning of 
the India Base, the factors of maintenance, movements, 
etc., and their repercussions on other activities, were 
considered as a whole. 

In fulfilling the above tasks, the Section had to undertake the 
following duties: — 

(1) Liaison with the planning, and maintenance (or “Q ) 
staffs of the Supreme Allied Commander. South-East 
Asia; 

(2) liaison with the planning and maintenance (“Q”) staffs 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Land Forces, South- 
East Asia; 

(3) In connection with the above two items, administrative 
co-ordination between the Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Branches of General Head((uarters ; 

(4) Co-ordination, from the point of view of the General 
Ileadtpiartcrs, of administrative appreciations of plans 
and operational directives under preparation by the 
planning staffs of the Headipiarters, Soutli-F^ast Asia 
Command and the Headquarters, Allied Land Forces, 
South-East Asia. 
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(5) In general, the progressing of administrative actions 
afFeciing the South-East Asia Command and Allied Land 
Forres, South-East Asia. 

( 6 ) Work in connection with the broad basis of administra¬ 
tive planning and provision in India. Notification of 
scales of reserves and holiUngs, target strengths fixed for 
the forces, etc, to the different Branches, and the ‘'pro¬ 
gressing'’ and co-ordination of subsequent action. 

(7) Organisation of India as a Base and major administrative 
projects connected therewith.—“progressing” of items 
affecting the Indian Base. 

In general, the main problems which confronted the General 
Headquarters Administrative Co-ordination Section arose out of the 
vast expansion of activities of the India Base. The general shortage 
of transportation and other facilities when faced with the ever- 
increasing demaiifls of total war inevitably accentuated the diffi¬ 
culties. It was imperative to ensure that the limited resources 
available were allotted to tlie best advantage and in accordance with 
the overall priorities laid down. At the same time, the enormous 
grow^th of General Headquarters required some agency to supervise 
and integrate the entire administrative machinery in its day-to-day 
working. Under the stress of these diverse circumstances, the 
formation of the General Headquarters Administrative Co-ordina¬ 
tion Section was a vital step and proved a satisfactory solution. 

The War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Committee 
reorganised 

In the course of the general reorganisation on the formation 
of the South-East Asia Command, the War Projects Co-ordination 
and Administrative Committee was also reorganised. The old Com¬ 
mittee had functioned on three distinct levels, viz., inter-branch, 
inter-service, and inter-departmental. In the new set-up, the first 
two levels were coalesced into one, while the third was further 
separated. 

The new War Projects C(K)rdination and Administrative Com¬ 
mittee (inter-branch and inter-service) was composed of the Prin¬ 
cipal Administrative Officer as the Chairman, the Deputy Chief of 
General Staff as the Vice-Chairman, and the following as 
members: — 

Director of Military Operations; 

Deputy Adjutant General; 

Deputy Quarter Master General; 

Deputy Master General of Ordnance ; 

Deputy Enginecring-in-Chief; 
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Air Officer, Administration—^representing Air Headquarters, 
India; 

A representative of Flag Officer Commanding Royal Indian 
Navy; 

A representative of the War Department; and 

A Joint Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

The Committee was charged with a number of important 
duties, including the following:— 

(a) To examine all new projects submitted by the branches 
of G.ri.Q., Naval H.Q. and Air ll.Q., in order to deter¬ 
mine the necessity for them as well as their practicability. 

(b) On the re(|uest of the Principal Administrative Officer, 
to examine demands placed on India by the Il.Q. South- 
East Asia Command. 

(c) To decide priorities for all accepted demands, botli of 
the South-East Asia Command and of the India 
Command. 

(d) To examine and report on any matter of an administra¬ 
tive nature which may he referred to it hy the Com- 
maiidcr-in-Chief s War Committee or tlic Principal Ad¬ 
ministrative Officers Cominittee. 

The presence of the Joint Financial Adviser in the Committee 
gave to its proposals automatic financial approval. It tlicn only 
remained for the branch or service concerned to work out the pro¬ 
posal in detail in consultation with the Military Finance 
Department. 

The new War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Co\u- 
mittee (inlcr-departmcntal) was completely separated from the War 
Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Committee (inter-branch 
and inter-service) and was placed under the chairmanship of a \cry 
experienced and specially selected officer, Licut.-Gencral Hutton. 
Its composition, and even its functions, varied from occasion to 
occasion depending on the matters laid before it. The Dejtarlments 
of the Government of India, directly concerned in the subject under 
consideration, were naturally represented, but for the rest, the 
Chairman appears to have enjoyed wide discretionary powers in the 
Committees working. The main function of the Committee was 
to consider and co-ordinate administrative projects affecting both— 
the Defence Services and the other Departments of the Government 
of India. 

The two War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Com¬ 
mittees proved vital links in the chain of co-ordinating agencies in 

Minutes of the meetings of War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative 
Committee. 
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India, and appear to have continued in existence right up to the 
end of the war. The W.P.C.A.C. (inter-scrvices and inter-branch) 
was ordered to be dissolved on 30 March 1946, and its function of 
disentangling inter-servicc and inter-branch problems was handed 
over to a new organisation called the Inter-Services Administrative 
Co-ordination Committee. The new Committee had the same mem¬ 
bership as the old but the terms of reference were revised and 
deiined as follows:— 

(1) The Committee will examine and report on any adminis¬ 
trative matter which may be referred to it by the C-in-C’s War 
Committee, the P.A.O.\s Committee or Naval and Air H.Q. or by 
any P.S.O.; 

(2) The Committee will co-ordinate important administrative 
mailers affecting more than one Service or Administrative Branch 
of (i.H.Q., which arc submitted for co-ordination. 

In the preceding jiaragraphs an attempt has been made to 
describe tlic organisation and working of tlie various co-ordinating 
agencies from 1939 to 1945. 

The rapid growth of these agencies from 1939 to 1943 was due 
to the enormous expansion of the Indian armed forces and the 
added responsibilities of the India Command for operations in Iran, 
Burma, eic. in 1941. Among the co-ordinating agencies working 
during tliis period, the Joint Planning Staff and the War Projects 
Co-ordination and Administrative Committee deserve particular 
mention. On the formation of the South-East Asia Command in 
November 1943, the operational rcvsponsibilitics of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India were greatly reduced, but his administrative and 
logistical tasks became bigger due to the larger forces deployed on 
the Burma front. As has been described, therefore, many changes 
were made in the coordinating machinery in India from 1943. 
Among tliese, the most important were the transfer of the Joint 
Planning Staff en bloc to the South-East Asia Command, the 
appointment of a Principal Administrative Officer in India Com¬ 
mand, setting up of a Statistical Organisation, and the reorganisation 
of the War Projects Co-ordination and Administrative Committee. 
With these changes and the reorganisations described above, the co¬ 
ordinating machinery in India proved equal to its task of controlling 
and regulating the functioning of the numerous organisations that 
produced the weapons, trained the men, and fought the battles. 


•*Govt. Letter No. D.3S31/46/W.1, Govt, of India, War Department (Army 
Branch) dated 30 March 1946. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Civil Departments of the Government 
concerned with defence 


The actual executive agencies of the war control organisation 
in India were the Headquarters of the three Services and the 
Departments of the Government of India. Just as the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee and other Committees translated into lucid, clcar- 
cut plans the general directives issued from London and Washing¬ 
ton, the civil departments of the Government and the General Head¬ 
quarters and its corresponding naval and air organisations converted 
the plans into actual movements and concentrations to achieve tlie 
goal. If we may compare the whole organisation to a human 
organism, the first tier of the war control organisation, viz., the 
British Prime Minister, the American President, and the Cf)mhined 
Chiefs of Staff, Washington, would represent the will in the human 
organism. The second tier, composed of the Chiefs of Staff Co)U- 
niittce and other policy-inter|)reting agencies, would he similar to 
the human mind which translated into coherent tliought the 
dictates of the will. The (General Headquarters, Natal Headquar¬ 
ters, Air Headquarters, Defence Department, Transport Department 
etc., would compare with the liml^ that executed the plans con¬ 
ceived by the mind and thus realised the end set hy the will. 


TIIK DEFENCE AND WAR DEPARTMENTS 

Before the war, the Defence Department of the Government 
of India was the sole organisation for dealing with the civil aspects 
of military matters in India. It maintained dose liaison with the 
other departments of the Government on the one hand, and with 
the three Service Headquarters on the other. As such it was an 
important unit in the machinery controlling the war effort in 
India. The Defence Department Secretariat and the Defence 
Headquarters worked together as one body, trying to ensure that 
the country was provided with the most powerful armed forces in 
numbers, ccpiipmcnt and organisation, that could be created and 
maintained from the available funds. This harmonious working of 
the two organisations was facilitated by the unique position of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, who was not only the Commander- 
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in-Chief of all the three Services in India, but was also the Defence 
Member of the Viceroy s Executive Council. 

Defence Department Secretariat from jgjg to ig42 

The layout of the entire military organisation in India was as 
follows: —‘ 


The Defence Member and 
Commandcr-in'CUncf 

____I____ ..... ._ 

Defence Department Defence Tlcadcjiiarters 

Secretariat | 

Naval Headquarters General Headquarters Air Headquarters 

Immediately subordinate to the Defence Member, therefore, 
was the Secretary to the Government of India in the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, commonly known as the Defence Secretary. He controlled 
tlic Department, and had a constitutional right of access to the 
Governor General. 

Broadly speaking, proposals emanating from any part of the 
defence organisation which rerjiiired orders of the C(»vcrnmcnt fell 
within the Defence Secretary’s province. In particular, he was 
recjuircd to:—^ 

(a) maintain liaison with the civil administration in order to 
ensure consultation with the other Departments regarding 
measures of mutual concern: 

(h) issue orders of the Government, after consulting the Naval 
Head(|iiartcrs, General Ileadcjuartcrs, or Air Hcad- 
ejuarters, and obtaining the concurrence of Military 
Finance, as necessary ; 

(c) represent the Defence Services in the Central Legislature; 

(cl) submit to the Secretary of Slate for India any matters 
affecting the Defence Services in India which required 
the Secretary of State s orders ; 

(c) deal with all political matters arising out of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Armed Forces and to represent the inter¬ 
ests of the forces wherever necessary ; 

(/) edit and issue the various Regulations for the Royal 
Indian Navy, the Army in India, and the Air Forces 
in India, and periodical amendments to them. 

Moreover, the Defence Department was responsible for certain 
items of work unconnected with the Services’ Headquarters, e.g. 

’ “War Deptt. & Armed Forces Hqrs”, File No. 12055. 

* Defence Headquarters Handbook, published by War Deptt. in March 1945. 
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Canionrnents, and the District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s 
Boards. Another responsibility was for printing the Army Lists and 
other publications. It was concerned not only with the accuracy, 
printing and distribution of such publications but also for the pre¬ 
paration and distribution throughout India of all the printed forms 
rccjuired for military use. The Defence Department Secretariat also 
dealt with the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishments and with the 
winding up of the estates of deceased otficcrs. 

At the outbreak of the war in September 1939, the cstaldish- 
nicnt of the Defence Department included one Secretary, one 
Deputy Secretary and a number of Under Secretaries and Assistant 
Secretaries. As tlie w^r progressed, the responsibilities of the 
Department grcw% and by the summer of 1941 one Additional 
Secretary and a second Deputy Secretary were added to the staff. 
Expansion of the Department continued and, by the middle of 1942, 
there were two Additional Secretaries, two joint Secretaries, two 
Deputy Secretaries and one Chief Administrative Officer, apart from 
the Secretary.'* lupial in status to a Deputy Secretary, the Chief 
Administrative Officer’s appointment was created in May 1942. At 
the same time, the establishment and casli sections in the branches 
of General Hcadcjiiarters were fused into one organisation staffed 
with five Adminisiradve Officers, under the Chief Administraiive 
Officer, and they were placed in charge of («) pay and allowances, 
(it) appointments, promotions, transfers etc., {Hi) accommodarion 
(itj) office equipment and contingencies, and (v) travelling and daily 
allowances of officers and staff, respectively. The Naval and Air 
Headquarters continued to deal with their own administration, 
although the staff was provided by the Chief Administrative Officer. 

Split-up of the Deparimenf— ig42 to 7945 

By the middle of 1942, Malaya and Burma had been lost to 
the Japanese, and it was obvious that a great military effort would 
be required to wrest them back. The Indian Army had been 
expanded to a strength of w^ell over a million men, and further 
expansion was planned. The build-up of the India Base, moreover, 
presented grave and urgent problems. All these matters, with the 
hundred and one minor but nevertheless e.ssential items, were prov¬ 
ing a heavy burden on the Commander-in-Chief and Defence 
Member. At the same time, nationalist opinion was demanding, 
more and more insistently, the right to manage the defence of the 
country. The Cripps Mission had failed to reach any agreement 
with the Indian nationalists on constitutional reforms, but it was 
felt imperative to associate an Indian with the defence organisation 


• Note on the History of the War Deptt., prepared in the Historical Section. 

*9 
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of India and thus conciliate at least the “Liberals” in the country. 
At the same time, the overworked Commandcr-in-Chief could be 
relieved of some of his bothersome, but unimportant, responsibili¬ 
ties. Accordingly, in July 1942, the existing Defence Department 
was renamed the “War Department”, headed by the Commander- 
in-Chief and War Member; and a new Defence Department was 
created and placed under an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, largely as a sop to the nationalist opinion. It took over 
the functions of the Defence Co-ordination Department and, in 
addition, a few subjects were transferred to it from the old Defence 
Department. A list of subjects transferred to the new Defence 
Department is given below :—* 

(t) Suhjt?cts adininistered directly by the Defence 

DcpartineiU, 

Cantonments and Military I/ands. 

Post War Reconstruction as it alTcctcd the armed forces. 

Co-ordination of the provision, storage, etc., of petroleum 
products rc(|uircd by the Defence Services. 

Control and supply of printing, stationery and forms for 
the Defence Services. 

Medal Distribution. 

Indian Army List. 

(it) Subjects siihinitied by the GJl.Q. to the Defence 

Department, 

Imperial Prisoners of War in enemy hands. 

Amenities for the welfare of troops—^British and Indian 
—and their dependents, including Indian Sailors’, 
Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board, Canteen organisations 
and the Prince of Wales’ Indian Military College, 
the King George’s Indian Military Schools and the 
Lawrence Military Schools."’ 

As the war progressed, some more subjects, like the Civil Liaison 
Organisation, Civil IJefence and Air Raid Precautions, work of the 
National Defence Council, etc., were also brought under the Defence 
Department. This Department expanded slightly in 1943-44, but 
was again amalgamated with the War Department about the end 
of 1945. 


^Government of India, Defence Department Memorandum No. 14547/D3 dated 
18 July 1942, File No. F/21S/45/W1. For details, see Appendix 32. 

® iTie Defence Department also dealt with Amenities and Welfare questions of 
Naval and Air Headquarters .—Defence Headquarters Handbook, published by the 
War Department in March 1945; Appendix B to Part I. 
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The old Defence Department, under its new name of War 
Department, continued to deal with most of the subjects on which 
the efficient prosecution of war depended. Under the Commander- 
in-Chief and War Member, it remained the agency through which 
the Services’ lleadcjuarters conducted almost all their business with 
the other Government agencies. With the Services’ Headquarters, 
the War Department Secretariat also expanded. In March 1945, 
it had eight regular Sections, a Pensions Branch, a Special and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Section, a War Section and a Co-ordination Section.® 
Amalgamation of the War and Defence Departments was under 
active consideration then, and took place soon after the end of the 
war.^ 


CIVIL DEFENCE DEPARTMENT 

Creation of the Department 

The Civil Defence Department was created mainly as a result 
of the growing threat of aerial bomlnng of Indian cities. This 
threat led to a series of administrative changes, culminating in the 
formation of the new department in 1941. 

In August 1936, the Chief of the General Staff and Air Officer 
Commanding, in a joint note, had suggested the formation of an 
inter-departmental Air Raid Precautions Committee to co-ordinate 
measures to protect the civil population against air raids and to 
advise on matters of policy.** A departmental conference was, 
accordingly, convened on 11 August 1936, wliich agreed, in prin¬ 
ciple, to the setting uj) of such a Committee under the presidentship 
of the Secretary of the Home Department. However, before the 
recommendations of the conference wxrc acted upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, had come into force, and executive res¬ 
ponsibility for public order in the greater part of India became 
the concern of the Provincial Governments. The Provincial 
Governors were still empowered to intervene in cases of grave threats 
to public peace and order but could not take the responsibility for 
normal air raid precautions. 

In spite of all difficulties, it was decided in August 1937 to set 
up a Central Air Raid Precautions Committee consisting of the 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Public) as Chairman and repre¬ 
sentatives of the External Affairs, Finance, Education, Health and 
Lands, Defence, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and Communica¬ 
tions Departments of the Government of India and the General 

*Ibid, Appendix “A” to Part 1. 

^Liquidation of the Defence Department, File No. 10759. t • 4 

•This was based on the analogy of the practice obtaining in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Staff Branch and Air Headquarters, as members. The functions 
of this Committee were to study and explore the need for air raid 
precautions in certain defined areas and make recommendations 
from time to time for the initiation and co-ordination, under the 
orders of the Governor General, of the requisite protective measures 
to be taken f)y the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governiucnts. 

Soon after, the siilqect of air raid precautions was handed over 
by the Governor-General to the Home Department, and the 
representatives of Labour, Political, Commerce, Supply and Defence 
Co-ordination Departments were added to the Central Air Raid 
Precautions Coimnittee. Between the years 1939 and 1941 Civil 
Defence (or Air Raid Precautions as it was then called) continued to 
be dealt with by the Home Department, where a cell was set up to 
deal with t’nc siibjeci. An officer of the Indian Army of the rank 
of Licut.-Coloncl was placed in charge of the cell, and took over his 
duties in October 1939 with the title of Officer on Special Duty. He 
was given the status of a Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India witli powers to dispose of all matters not relating to policy or 
finance or requiring consultation with other Departments. His 
duties involved extensive touring, to advise and lielp Provincial 
Governincius in the preparation of their schemes of air raid 
precautions. 

Another officer was later appointed by the Defence Department 
to maintain liaison between the General Head(]uarters and the Home 
Department and to assist with technical advice on Air Raid 
Precautions matters. Subsequently, in June 1941, an officer of the 
rank of Major was appointed as Deputy Assistant Director General, 
Indian Meclical Service, to deal with medical aspects of Air Raid 
Precautions. Moreover, plans were afoot for the reorganisation of 
the entire Air Rjud Precautions machinery. The vital importance 
of adeejuate measures for protecting the civil population from Ijoinb- 
ing was getting increasingly clear, imd it was decided, in July 1941, 
to create a full-fledged Civil Defence Department in the Government 
of India. In Sc[)tenibcr 1941, a JMrector General of Civil Defence 
was posted to tlie Home Department in anticipation of the forth¬ 
coming creation of the new department, his appointment being 
followed, in October 1941, by that of a Supply Officer to organise the 
procurement of Air Raid Precautions equipment for the Provinces, 
'riie actual creation of the Civil Defence Department was postponed 
till 24 October 1941, when the first Civil Defence Member of the 
Governor General's Kxecutive Council, Dr. K. Raghavendra Rao, 
arrived from England. The Air Raid Precautions cell was then 
transferred from the Home Department and expanded into the Civil 
Defence Department. 
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Its Organisation 

On its crciuion, tlic Civil Defence Department was manned l)y 
the following staff: — 

Secretary and ex-officio Director-General, Civil Defence ; 
Dcj)iny Secretary, Under Secretary and Supply Officer : 
Technical Director, Deputy Director Medical (t ransferred 
from the Office of the D.G.I.M.S.): 

Deputy Director, Training; Structural Precauiions Officer: 
Fire-Fighting Adviser ; and two Touring Officers. 

Initially the office was organised into six sections and had i 
Superintendent : 2 Assistants-in-charge : 11 Assistants : 20 Clerks ; 
7 Stenographers ; etc. 

There was a very rapid expansion of the Department in the year 
1942 when the war situation became increasingly grave. The peak 
figures were readied about February 1943. when the office staff con¬ 
sisted of 3 Superintendents ; 3 Assistants-in-charge ; 2S Assistants ; 
42 Clerks ; 15 Stenographers ; and the lower staff. 

It was organised then into eight sections as follows: — 

1. Air Raid IVccautions I—Budget and Finance ; Supply of 
Efjuipnicnt to Provinces. 

2. Air Raid Precautions 11 —Air Raid Precautions (as distinct 
from Civil Defence) Schemes; Training Manuals and 
Circulars; Classification of Towns; Warning system ; 
Lighting Restrictions : Fire lighting : Chemical Warfare. 

3. Air Raid Precautions III— A\r Raid Precautions and Civil 
Defence in Indian Stales. 

4. Civil Defence—Shelters and structural precautions; 
Camouflage ; Maintenance of Essential Services: Corpse 
Disposal ; Salvage and Clearance of Debris ; Evacuation 
and Care of the Homeless : Bomb Disposal : Publicity and 
Propaganda ; Defence of India Rules T..cgislation ; Insur¬ 
ance of Civil Defence Vehicles. 

5. Intelligence—Air Raid Reports : Tour Intelligence : Re¬ 
cruiting Intelligence : Statistics. 

6. Schools. 

7. (2) Establishment—All Staff Questions ; Budget Estimates 

for Civil Defence Department: Stationery : Forms; 
Bills ; Telephones : Office and Residential Accommo¬ 
dation. 

(it) Cash—Pay and Travelling Allowam e Bills : Contin¬ 
gencies and Cash; Service Stamps: Furniture. 

8. Routine & Issue—^Receipt of new' letters and of files from 
other departments; Typing and despatching for all Sec¬ 
tions except Establishment and Cash, 
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There were also the following central organisations under the 
Civil Defence Department: — 

1. Civil Defence Schools at Calcutta, I-iahore, Bombay and 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

2. Stores Depots at Lahore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Baidyavati. 

3. Medical Stores Depot at Karnal. 

4. Director, Civil J 3 efencc Film Unit. 

5. Officer-in-charge, Civil Defence Hospital Train No. i. 

6. Population Movements Organisation in Calcutta and 
Assam. 

7. Camoullage Organisation in Bengal and Madras. 

Functions 

The main functions of the Civil Defence Department fell under 
the following heads: — 

(u) To determine, (if necessary, taking the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council), the general policy of Air 
Raid Precautions to be pursued by the Departments of 
the Government of India and by the Provinces. The 
work involved close liaison with the General Staff, who 
supplied appreciations regarding the scales of air attacks 
likely against the different areas of the country. 

(b) To advise the Central Government Departments and the 
Provinces on technical matters by producing Manuals, 
Handbooks, Films, Training and Civil Defence Circu¬ 
lars ; by setting up Civil Defence Schools; and by tours 
carried out by the Director General and other officers. 

(c) To provide certain articles of equipment not procurable 
locally, c.g.. Trailer Pumps, Fire Hose, Stirrup Pumps, 
Steel Helmets, Sirens, Camouflage material, etc. etc. 

(d) To arrange for experts from overseas for employment at 
the Centre and in the Provinces, e.g., school personnel, 
fire-fighting personnel and Provincial Air Raid Precau¬ 
tions Officers. 

(e) To co-ordinate measures and secure reasonable uniformity 
in Civil Defence preparations throughout India. This 
co-ordination was effected by touring and personal contacts 
leading to a mutual understanding and a resolution of 
difficulties and differences by discussion. 

Work of the Civil Defence Department 

In carrying out civil defence measures, the Department natural¬ 
ly had to act through the agency of the other Government Depart¬ 
ments and the Provincial Governments. Close liaison and co- 
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ordination was, therefore, necessary between tlie Civil Defence I 3 e- 
partment and these agencies, which was carried out as outlined 
below*: — 

{a) The Central Government: Prior to the creation of the 
new department, there was an Air Raid Precautions Board 
which met from time to time to co-ordinate policy, to 
accelerate decisions and their execution and to avoid un¬ 
necessary noting within the deiiartinents. This Board 
ceased to function on the constitution of the Ci\ il Defence 
Department. Co-ordination was secured in the new 
department, in general, by sending to all departments 
copies of all circulars issued from lime to rime and by 
ad hoc conferences whenever necessary. Officers of parti¬ 
cular departments were also sometimes invited to attend 
officers' meetings daily in the Civil Defence Department. 
Contact with the Navy, the Army and the Air Force was 
achieved in the initial stages l)y a Liaison Officer who 
was appointed by the Defence Department but who 
worked in the Home Dc|xirtment. In the Civil Defence 
Department, the T echnical Di rect oral e maintained 
liaison with the Military Operations Directorate, the 
Inter-Services Public Relations Directorate, the Air 
Defence Sub-Committee and with the camouflage orga¬ 
nisation in the General Staff Branch (Staff Duties lo). 
A[)preciations furnished by the Genera) Staff from time 
to time were discussed and any change of policy required 
in civil defence measures was suggested. 

(/?) Provincial Governments: Co-ordination with the Provin¬ 
cial Governments, so as to secure a uniform policy and 
to ensure its implementation throughout the areas 
threatened with hostile attacks, was achieved by 

(1) the issue of instructions and advice by letters and 
Civil Defence Circulars : 

(2) the system of pooling expenditure, which gave the 
Centre a hold over the Provinces ; 

(3) the issue of Manuals, Handbooks and Training and 
Operations Circulars; 

(4) the Civil Defence Instructional Schools ; 

(5) frequent tours by the Members, the Director- 
General, Civil Defence, and the Senior Technical 
Officers of the Directorates ; 

•Apart from the other Central Government Departmcnis and the Provincial 
Governments, liaison was maintained by the Civil Defence Department with foreign 
countries also, 'fhis enabled India to utilise the latest information and technical 
improvements of the United Kingdom etc., without the costly process of trial and 
error. 
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(6) Provincial Conferences whenever necessary; and 

(7) the appointment of Area Advisers. The Indian 
States were also advised in respect of civil defence 
measures to be set np in them. In the beginning, the 
states were approached through the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. Later on, a re¬ 
presentative of the Political Department was attached 
to the Civil Defence Department for this purpose. 

This liaison with the other Government agencies was main¬ 
tained for ensuring adequate Air Raid Precautions for key industries, 
essential services and civilians generally. Preliminary steps had 
already been chalked out by the Central Air Raid Precautions Com¬ 
mittee before the creation of the Civil Defence Department. These 
proposals were further elaborated by the new department, and 
implemented as the need arose. I^cal schemes were prepared for 
all places considered liable to air attacks. Personnel and buildings 
required for civil defence work were selected and earmarked in 
advance. A nucleus of instructors was trained in Air Raid Pre¬ 
cautions work. Lighting restrictions and an air raid warning 
system was organised. Anti-gas measures to be taken in case of 
gas-attacks were laid down. Schemes for ‘dispersaU, ix\ the evacua¬ 
tion of non-essential people from vulnerable areas, were prepared. 
Fire-fighting teams were raised. Press articles and broadcasts, deal¬ 
ing with the subject on general lines, were given out to educate the 
public. Though the occasion, happily, did not arise to test these 
preparations in actual large-scale air raids, it is obvious that the 
Civil Defence Department showed an impressive record of work 
during its brief existence. 

Liquidation 

By 1944 the area of India liable to attack had shrunk, and the 
main work of the department in providing technical knowledge, 
equipment and expert staff was also completed. Preparations in the 
Provinces were in an advanced stage, and needed little further assis¬ 
tance from the central organisation. Accordingly, a large reduc¬ 
tion was made in the organisation at the centre. In September 
1943, the Civil Defence Department became the Civil Defence Branch 
under the Defence Department, but working as a separate complete 
unit. In August 1945, the Civil Defence Branch was further reduced 
to a small nucleus which was transferred to the Home Department, 
in January 1946, on the liquidation of the Defence Department. 

The phenomenal development of air power and the evolution, 
largely as its consequence, of the concept of “total war”, made the 
civil population and its will to resist a direct object of attack. Civil 
defence measures, therefore, acquired an importance ec]ual to all the 
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Other war-like preparations. From the above account, it is clear that, 
for at least three years after the beginning of the war, civil defence 
did not receive satisfactory attention in India. Even afterwards, the 
Air Raid Precautions arrangements proved adequate only because 
the German eastward drive was halted at Stalingrad, and because 
the Japanese had largely dissipated the momentum of their attacks 
by the time they reached the Indian borders. In case of a major 
war in the future, the vital importance of full-scale civil defence 
preparations, supervised and controlled by an efficient central agency, 
can hardly be exaggerated. 


THE W'AR 'I'RANSPORT DEPARTMENT'" 

Formatioii of the Deparhnent 

In November, 1937, the Communications Department of the 
Government of India was formed to deal w'ith the subjects of major 
ports, inland w'ater transport, roads and motor vehicles, posts and 
telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation and meteorology. The 
Communications Department was placed in cliargc of a member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council who was responsible for Railw^ays 
also, so that all the resources of communications and transport in 
the country were centralised under one man. In order to ensure the 
requisite liaison and close co-operation between the Communications 
and Railways Departments—which remained separate, though 
placed under a single member—the Secretary of the Communica¬ 
tions Department was made an cx-officio member of the Railway 
Board. 

On the outbreak of war in September 1939, a War Transport 
Board was created, and placed under the Member for Railways and 
Communications. The Board was required to secure co-ordination 
of the diiferent forms of transportation in the country, so that each 
might be utilised to the best advantage for the prosecution of the 
war. The Chief Commissioner of Railways acted as the Chairman 
of the Board, whose members included representatives of the Flag 
Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, the Qwiivter Master 
General’s Branch, the Commerce Department and the Defence Co¬ 
ordination Department. Transport Boards were established in the 
Provinces also in 1941 “in order to ensure that the best use is made 
of all available means of transport”. 

When Japan entered the war in December 1941 and quickly con¬ 
quered Malaya and Burma, it became obvious that India would have 
to be the base for mounting the large-scale operations for the 


'"Based on The History of the War Transport Department^ File No. 7756. 
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reconqiicst of these territories. Apart from the considerable Indian 
forces, large contingents of American and Chinese troops were 
expected to operate from India. The meagre transport facilities in 
the country could suffice for all these demands only by the strictest 
economy and vigilance, the most careful allocation of priorities and 
a vigorous checking of avoidable movements. In view of both the 
importance and the magnitude of the task, the Communications 
Department was split up in July 1942 into the Department of Posts 
and Air, and the Department of War Transport. The new War 
Transport Department was placed, together with the Railways, in 
charge of a separate member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The War Transjiort Department had its separate Secretary, while 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways acted as the ex-officio Secretary 
of the Railways Department. The subjects assigned to the War 
Transport Department included major ports, railway priorities, 
utilisation of road and water transport, petrol rationing and pro¬ 
ducer gas. The Department was, therefore, recpiired to co-ordinate 
demands for transport, to decide priorities regarding the provision 
and utilisation of transport and to develop the major ports of India. 
The development of railways was the concern of the Railway Board, 
though the two departments collaborated closely in development 
work both on the railways and at the ports. 

I-iater on, the pjjinning of exports was also transferred to the 
War Transport Department. This was logical, since the Depart¬ 
ment controlled transport priorities and valid export planning could 
not be undertaken without the knowledge of transport priorities. 
For similar reasons, the Central Road Fund and '‘motor vehicles 
legislation’' were also transferred to the War Transport Department 
from 15 July 1944. On the split-up of the old Communications 
Department in 1942, these subjects had been provisionally allotted 
to the Department of Posts and Air. But by 1944, the post-war 
development of roads and motor-transport was under active planning, 
for which a comprehensive view of the post-war development of 
transport in India was essential. Inland water-transport, railways 
and roads were recognised as closely related subjects, and it was 
necessary to integrate their respective development schemes, in order 
to avoid duplication of facilities in some areas while others remained 
neglected. 

About the time that the War Transport Department was 
formed, a Central Priorities Committee was also set up in order to 
enable the priority organisation to co-ordinate demands for trans¬ 
port priority received from other departments and to assess their 
relative importance. Subject to the overriding authority of the 
War Resources Committee of the Council, the Central Priorities 
Committee was the highest body for deciding general questions of 
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transport priority. On the formation of this Committee, the War 
Transport Board became superfluous and was abolished. 

The expansion and reorganisations of tlie civil departments of 
the Government of India described above proved adecpiate. The 
vital role of transmitting the decisions of the Governor-General in 
Council to the lower executive agencies, and of supervising their 
execution, was played satisfactorily. It is clear, however, that 
political considerations, e.g. the need of associating an Indian with 
the control of India's war effort, were also responsible for some of 
the changes described in the preceding paragraphs. Again, due to 
the dual role of the Commandcr-in-Chief as the Defence Member 
as well as the head of the three Services, the civil departments had 
comparatively less influence and authority than the different Services 
headquarters. In particular the General Head(|uartcrs, by which 
name the central organisation of the Army was known, was the 
main controlling machinery, and to its branches let us now turn. 



CHAPTER XX 


The General Staff Branch 

In India, the General Headquarters was by far the biggest orga¬ 
nisation. The army in India far exceeded the otlier two Services 
in niiTn])ers and importance, perhaps more so than even in Germany 
or Russia. The head of the army was not only the Commander-in- 
Chief but w^as also the Defence Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council. The problem of India’s security was mainly a military 
one (as against naval or aerial), hence the bulk of the country’s 
resources, human, material or financial, was applied for use by the 
army. It is no wonder then that the General Headquarters, by 
which name the central machinery controlling the army was known, 
was a far bigger organisation than the Naval or Air Headquarters. 

The General Headquarters in New Delhi was naturally model¬ 
led along British lines. Its link with the civil government was the 
Defence Department. Its constituent parts were the various 
Branches, viz. the General Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General’s 
Branch, the Quarter Master General’s Branch, the Master General 
of Ordnance Branch, the Engineer-in-Chief's Branch and the 
Military Secretary’s Brandi.^ Moreover there were a number of 
smaller units,“ such as the “Welfare” organisation, which began as 
minor cells in the General Headcjuarters at the commencement of 
the war, but, by 1945, had grown into full-fledged inter-service 
organisations.*** These component units of the General Headquar¬ 
ters and their war-time expansion will now l^e discussed. 

The General Staff Branch held the pride of jflace among the 
component units of the General Head(|uarters. Its function was to 
direct the army in battle .so as to attain tbe political objective. In 
doing this, it was responsible for collecting reliable data about the 
enemy, actual or potential, and preparing plans for the conduct of 
operations. Moreover, the General Staff Branch had to train the 
troops along the approved lines and to the retpiisite standards, so 
tliat they might be able to execute the plans prepared, and it bad to 
lay down the establishment or composition of the various units in 
the army, which was the main function of the Staff Duties Direc¬ 
torate, a section of the G. S. Branch. It had, in addition, separate 

* For the organisation of Army Headquarters (India) on I July IW9, see 
Appendix 3^. 

“For llie organisation of Army Headquarters (India) at the outbreak of war, 
see Appendix 34. 

“For details, see Appendix 35, 
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units for the dilTerent arms, like the armoured corps, the artillery, 
intaniry, etc., which looked after the special interests of their own 
arms. 

General Development 

At the outbreak of war, the C.S. Branch‘d consisted of: — 

Chid' of the Generai Staff, (C.G.S.) 

Deputy C:hief of the cicncral Staff, (D.C.G.S.) 

Directorates Advisers 

Military Operations and Major-General, Cavalry 

Intelligence (D.M.O. & I.) „ „ Artillery 

Staff Duties (D.S.D.) Signal Oiricer-in-Chief 

Military Training (D.M.T.) Inspector of Physical 'J'rainiiig 

(at A.S.P.T., Anibala/Kasauli) 

Inspector of the Army Educa¬ 
tional Corps 

The Branch then had a strength of 53 military officers, 4 civilian 
officers, and 148 clerks. 

The principal developments in the (Jencral SiafE were: the 
separation of Intelligence from Operations so as to fonn two Direc¬ 
torates, the growth of Censorship organisation into a Directorate of 
Civil and Services Censorship, and a greater expansion in tlie Direc¬ 
torate of Staff Duties. Military training was always a vexed cjues- 
tion, its control being divided between the Directorate of Military 
Training and the various Branches at different times. Similarly, 
Army Education was under the charge of several organisations on 
different dates, ending eventually in the Welfare Generars Branch. 
Apart from these subjects, planning and co-ordination of work in 
the G.S. Branch presented problems which are discussed at the 
end of this Chapter. 


UlE DIREG'IXJRAJKS 

4 

The Military Operations Directorate^ 

Before the war, Military Operations organisation tvas combined 
with Military Intelligence and formed into a Directorate of Military 
Operations and Intelligence. There were only two sections concerned 
with operations, M.O.i and M.O.2. They were under the direct 

“Organisatiuii of the Army Headquarters at the Outbreak of War”—File No. 

7447. 

* File No. 8982. 
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control of the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence, while 
the rest of the Directorate, comprising seven sections of the “intel¬ 
ligence” branch, was run by a Deputy Director of Military Intel¬ 
ligence. The first section, M.O.i, dealt with plans of operations 
for external defence against any foreign invasion, while M.O.2 was 
responsible for plans relating to internal security, concerned mainly 
with the suppression of possible uprisings within the country. 

Expansion first began in 1940, when the work on the plan for 
assistance to Afghanistan in case of a Russian attack had greatly 
increased. In May 1940, a new appointment of Deputy Director of 
Military Operations (Brigadier) was created, and the appointment 
of D.M.O. & I. was upgraded to Major-General. In April 1941, the 
increased air threat to India and the deteriorating situation in Iraq 
necessitated the addition of two new sections. The resultant orga¬ 
nisation, with M.O.I, M.O.2, M.0.3 and M.O.4 sections, remained 
unchanged on the creation of a separate Military Intelligence 
Directorate in November 1941, as described below. 

The sul)se(juent organisation and strength of the Directorate of 
Military Operations depended largely on the policy regarding res¬ 
ponsibility for operations in Burma. When that area w\'is made the 
operational responsibility of the India Command, the Directorate 
had to he expanded ; when Burma was, however, removed from 
such control, some sections of the Directorate of Military Operations 
became superfluous and had to be abolished, lu Decemher 1941, 
Burma was placed under the India Command and a new section 
M.O. 5 was formed to deal with the operations there. In January 
1942, operational control for both Irac| and Burma passed from the 
General HcatUjuarters, hence M.O.4 and M.O.5 were abolished. 
In February 1942, India resumed operational control of Burma, and 
M.0.5 was reconstituted. Later, in 1942, the retreat from Burma 
and the increased threat to Eastern India led to the appointment 
of two more Deputy Directors and the formation of separate sections 
for Joint Planning and General Staff (Plans). Then the organisation 
of the Directorate of Military Operations, in May 1942, assumed 
the following form: ® 


D.M.O. 


D.D.M.O. M.O. 5 
(Plans) 

.. I . 

G (J.P.) G (Plans) 


M 


I 


6 D.D.M.O. 
(Internal) 

.. I 


M.O. 


D.1J.M.O. 
(Air Defence) 
I 

I M.O. 3 


M.O. 2 


• Detailed duties of the Sections are given in Appendix 36. 
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But in November 1942, this organisation was again changed, 
only two of the three Deputy Directors were retained, and the 
General Staff Geographical Section was transferred to the Directorate 
of Military Operations from the Directorate of Military Intelligence/ 
Another reorganivsation took place in April 1943, when the third 
Deputy Director was reintroduced. The set-up then was as below': — 

IXM.O. 

I 

1 I I I I 

I).I).M.().(A) D.1).M.().(B) M.O.l l).I).M.O.(F) C:.S.(;.S. 

I I (incliicliiig I 

I (;.o.u:.) 


M.t).2 M. 0.4 M.().5 M.().7 | 

1 I 

Executive Forwiircl 

Planning Staff Planning Staff 


This reorganisation left the duties of sections M.O.z, M.().5 
and M.().6 unchanged. The defence of the North West Frontier 
devolved upon M.O.4 instead of M.O.i, as previously ; and M.O.i 
was charged with the work of co-ordinati(Hi, liaison with the Chiefs 
of Staff, priorities etc. A new section, M.O.7, was formed to deter- 
inine the civil administration policy in Burma after its reoccupation. 
The Forward Planning Staff drafted inter-Servicc appreciations for 
the employment of forces in the near future and prepared papers 
dealing with the major changes of operational policy. The Executive 
Planning Staff, on the other hand, preparctl and kept up-to-date the 
outline plans at the direction of the Chiefs of Staff. 

On the formation of the South-East Asia Command in Novem¬ 
ber 1943, a large portion of the Directorate of Military Operations 
was transferred to the new Command. No less than 2 Brigadiers, 
8 Lieut.-Colonels, 8 Majors and j Captains were taken away from the 
Directorate." The remaining staff was then reorganised to consist 
of the D.M.O., D.D.M.O., M.O.i, M.O.2, and the G.S.G.S. But 
in January 1944 a new section, M.O.3, w'as formed to deal with the 
General Staff aspects of demobilisation.'-* With the re-appointment 
of the second Deputy Chief of General Staff in October 1944, 
the responsibilities of the Directorate decreased and the rank of 
the Director Military Operations was downgraded to that of 
Brigadier and the appointments of the Deputy Directors were 
abolished. 

^Appendix 36. 

•Government of India letter No. 45257/XIV/3/G.S.-S.W.6, dated 14 December 
1943. 

• The M.O.Dtc. was then organised as shown in Appendix 37. 
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The Directorate in DecemVier 1944 was organised as follows: — 




D.M.O. 


1 

M. 0.1 

Staffed by 
Two Majors 
One Captain 
One Official 
Mistorian. 

(One Lt.-C:ol) 

1 

I 

M. 0.2 

Staffed by 

Two Majors 

One Captain. 

M.6.3 

Under 

One J.t.-Col 
& One Major. 

1 

(;.s.c:.s. 

Staffed by 

One Lt.-Col 
Three Majors, 

& One Subaltern 
Five Ca])tains 
(W.A.C.(I)) 
under a Director 
of Survey. 

The Inlelligcncc Direciorate 

As related above, Intelligence formed a part 

of the Directorate 


of Military Operations and Intelligence in 1939. The Intelligence 
staff was barely sufficient for the various duties of securing and col¬ 
lating information of military use to India, ensuring signal security, 
issuing ciphers etc., etc. Much reliance, of necessity, had to be 
placed on the help and co-operation of the civil authorities, particu¬ 
larly the Intelligence Bureau of the Home Department, as it was then 
called. There were seven sections of the Intelligence Organisation, 
under a Deputy Director of Military Intelligence who was answerable 
to the Director of Military Operations and Intelligence. The names 
of the sections and their duties are given below: — 

M.I. I Intelligence Organisation 

M.I. 2 Intelligence about the North-West Frontier and 
Afghanistan 

M.I. 3 Intelligence about the countries other than India 
and Afghanistan 

M.I. 4(a) Secret Documents 

M.I. 4(b) Maps 

M.I. 6 Special Intelligence matters 

M.I. 7 Intelligence about the internal factors in India 

Intelligence activities increased rapidly after the outbreak of 
war and new sections like M. 1.8 and M.I. 9 had soon to be added. 
The Director of Military Operations and Intelligence continued to 
cope with the increasing volume of work till the autumn of 1941. 
By then, the Japanese menace had grown acute. Operations for the 
defence of the eastern frontier had to be planned. Intelligence work 
also had assumed greater importance. Information about the pros¬ 
pective theatres of war in the cast, check on the aliens in India, study 
of enemy signals and the security of signals and ciphers, all required 
greater attention and entailed more responsibility. In November 
1941, therefore, Intelligence was separated from Operations and re¬ 
organised as an independent Directorate of Intelligence in the 
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General Staff Branch. Its sections were renamed as G.S.l.(b), 
G.S.L(s) instead o£ M.I. 7, and M.I. 9. 

The activities and the strength o£ this Directorate continued 
to grow during the suljsequcnt years o£ the war. Interrogations of 
Japanese prisoners and suspected refugees, the censoring of propa¬ 
ganda broadcasts which were frequently based on “r' reports and 
the collection and distribution of information about the organisation 
and equipment of enemy and allied forces, were taken up one by 
one in this Directorate and new sections were added accordingly. 

After the formation of the South-East Asia Command in 
November 1943, it became necessary for the Directorate of Military 
Intelligence to establish closer liaison with the Intelligence Organisa¬ 
tion in the new Command. On 6 March 1944, therefore, the Direc¬ 
torate of Intelligence (S.E.A.C. and India) was formed. Thereupon 
the Director of Military Intelligence acted, apart from his normal 
duties, as Deputy Director of Intelligence, S.E.A.C. and was respon¬ 
sible to the Director of Intelligence, S.E.A.C. for the necessary co¬ 
ordination in “I” matters, jointly affecting the Eleventh Army Group, 
Air Command, S.E.A., and Rear Echelon, China-Burma-India 
Theatre. He also acted as the Chairman at the inter-Services and 
inter-Command-Intclligcncc meetings after the move of the Director 
of Intelligence, S.E.A.C. to Kandy. 

A further step towards closer liaison between the respective 
services was the creation, on i May 1944, of the Inter-Services Security 
Directorate out of the existing security organisations of the three 
Services. The appointment of Director of Military Intelligence, 
India, was redesignated as the Director of Intelligence, India 
Command. In this capacity, he controlled the Directorate of Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence, Intcr-Services Security, Signal Intelligence, and 
Civil and Services Censorship (India).^® 

Throughout the war, intimate liaison and close co-operation was 
maintained between the Intelligence organisations of the General 
Headquarters, India, on the one hand, and the Counter Intelligence 
Corps of the United States Forces and the civil departments of the 
Government of India—^particularly the Intelligence Bureau and the 
Broadcasting Department, on the other. 

The Military Traming Directorate 

At the outbreak of war, the Military Training Directorate com¬ 
prised three sections, the Adviser in Languages and the Secretary, 
Board of Examiners, with a total strength of thirteen officers. Of 
the three sections, M.T. i looked after military training schools and 
establishments, M.T. 2 was responsible for higher training and for 

>» For detailed organisation of the Directorate as in July *44, sec chart opposite. 
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training publications, and M.T. 3 dealt with the individual training 
of the soldiers and had the executive control of training schools.” 
The Inspector of the Army Educational Corps, included in the pre¬ 
war establishment of the Directorate, was at first employed as Chief 
Censor, but resumed his old duties in January 1940. 

The expansion of the Directorate of Military Training was 
directly related to the growth of the army in India. The existing 
training schools were enlarged and many new schools were estab¬ 
lished, as the Officer Cadet training assumed greater importance. 
Extensive touring was necessary to maintain contact with the great¬ 
ly increased number of units and formations. The application of 
new war experience to keep up-to-date the training of all the forma¬ 
tions required much attention and greater work. Research and 
study of the current developments was also necessary to imbibe the 
latest strategical and tactical lessons. Also a considerable number 
of training publications and memoranda had to be compiled and 
issued, and this w^ork continued at an increasing pace as the war 
developed in intensity and extent. These were the basic factors 
dictating the expansion of the Directorate. 

In July 1940, a Deputy Director, Military Training (G.S.O. 1) 
was added and three other officers were brought into the Directorate 
to help him. In September 1941, seven more oflicers were sanctioned 
for the Directorate. In December 1941, the appointments of the 
Director and Deputy Director w^re upgraded to Major-General and 
Brigadier, respectively. A first grade general staff officer was also 
appointed for Individual Training, in September 1942, and his 
function was to visit and co-ordinate the working of training centres. 
In July 1943 his designation was changed to that of the Inspector of 
Training Centres with a local rank of Brigadier, and a Staff Captain 
was to deal with the office work during his absence on tours. In 
October 1942, the sections dealing with languages, education and the 
production of training films were reorganised under another Deputy 
r^irector (Education and Kinematography) and tlie Staff Duties War 
Diaries Section was, at the same time, transferred to this Directorate. 
This last section, however, reverted to the Staff Duties Directorate. 

By January 1943, the Directorate of Military Training had come 
to consist of eight separate sections, which included one for soldiers' 
individiial training and another for War Diaries and the history of 
the Burma Campaign. The Sections were grouped under two 
Deputy Directors, one of whom was in charge of the three sections 
which dealt with languages, education and films (M.T. 5, M.T. 6 
and M.T. 7), respectively.** 

““Organisation of Army Headquarters (India) at the outbreak of War.” 
File No. 7447. 

“Reorganisation of Directorates in G.H.Q.~File No. 601/10677/H. 
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In May 1943, another Deputy Director was added wdth a view 
to advise the General Headquarters on any training matters that 
might crop up during the absence of the Director on lour. In July 
1943, an Inspector of Infantry (Major-General) was sanctioned and 
attached to the Directorate. In October 1943, this section was 
absorbed in the new Infantry Directorate. At the close of the year 
the Directorate was manned by 31 officers. 

In the early months of 1944, the control of army education 
passed to the new Directorate of Education in the Adjutant Generars 
Branch, and certain matters in connection with the production of 
films were transferred to the Inter-Services l^irectorare of Kinemato- 
graphy. The appointment of Deputy Director, Education and 
Kinematograph)^ thus lapsed. In August 1944, the Directorate was 
again expanded after a thorough reorganisation, when the following 
responsibilities were transferred to it from the other directorates^"; — 

(a) the technical training of animal transport and supply 
branches of the R.LA.S.C., 

{b) the l)asic military training of the remaining services, 
Provost, l.G.S.C. Clerks, Indian Pioneer Corps, Transpor¬ 
tation, Veterinary, Remounts, and Canteens, 

(c) the training of W.A.C.(I) personnel, 

{(/) tlie trainijig of troops for combined operations. 

The reorganisation involved the addition of two G.S.Os i, seven 
G.S.Os 2, and nine G.S.Os 3. 

From April to August 1945, due to the transfer to tlie Directorate 
of Military Training, of the training resj.)onsibility for the Armoured 
Corps, Royal Artillery, and Signals, further expansion of the Direc¬ 
torate became necessary. Three sections were added to the organisa¬ 
tion to cope with the new responsibilities: M.T. 8 for Armoured 
Corps ; M.T. 9 for artillery ; and M.T. 10 for Signals. About the 
same rime, another Deputy Director was appointed to supervise the 
technical training of the army in India, and a fourth Deputy Director 
was appointed for the training of the R.LA.S.C. 

On the final reorganisation of the Directorate in September 
1945, its size was further expanded. The enhanced establishment 
is given in Appendix 38. 

Staff Duties Directorate 

At the outbreak of war, the Staff Duties Directorate consisted 
of the Director, who was also the Deputy Chief of the General Staff, 
a Deputy Director and three sections. Of the three sections, S.D. i 
dealt with the policy regarding organisation of units, distribution 

** After these changes had taken place, the M.T.Dte. was in October 1944 
organised as shown in Chart opposite./ 
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of the army and general co-ordination. S.D. 2 tackled the problems 
of equipment, staffs and financial control while S.D. 3 was responsible 
for the war establishment of units. The Directorate had a total 
strength of eleven officers working in it.^* 

The course of the war saw immense expansion in this Direc¬ 
torate, which was the result mainly of the great increase in the 
volume of work owing to the increasing growth of the Indian army, 
and hence no special interest attaches to the growth of the Direc¬ 
torate. It will be sufficient, therefore, to notice briefly the changes 
brought about in the Directorate by special developments or policy 
decisions. 

As already mentioned, at the outbreak of the war, the Direc¬ 
torate consisted of the Deputy Director and three sections, S.D.i, 
S.D.2 and S.D.3. On mobilisation, a new appointment of D.S.D. 
(Brigadier) was created, and a Record Bureau was added in connec¬ 
tion with the ‘War Diaries’. By July 1940, the inareasing work 
connected with the raising of new units, their despatch overseas 
etc., had necessitated the formation of tlircc new sections. One, 
named S.D.4, was created expressly to handle the fast mounting 
work connected with the expansion of the army and the ever- 
changing Order of Battle. Another section, S.D. 5, devoted itself 
mainly to the despatch of troops overseas, while S.D. 6, the third 
addition, w^as concerned with the staff organisation. 

At that time, S.D. 2 dealt both with the organisation and eejuip- 
ment of units and was divided into two sub-sections, one for techni¬ 
cal arms and the other for non-tcchnical arms. In April 1941, 
another sub-section was added to it for chemical warfare; at the 
same time, as already stated, the Staff Duties functions in respect 
of the technical arms were taken over by the respective advisers. 
The strengtli of the Directorate excluding the technical staffs was 
then 30 officers. 

As the expansion of the army was pushed ahead at a fast pace, 
S.D. 2 was overwhelmed with the volume of w^ork on the organisa¬ 
tion and equipment of the units. In January 1942, therefore, it 
was relieved of part of its work and new sections were formed to 
take over the following functions: — 

S.D. 7—Organisation of infantry and miscellaneous units; 

S.D. 8—Priorities for issue of weapons and equipment; 

S.D. 9—Chemical warfare and camouflage. 

In April 1942, a second appointment of Deputy Director was 
added, and S.D. 5 took over the co-ordination of rail moves and the 
conveyance of stores. The strength of the Directorate had by then 
increased to 54 officers. 

“Growth of G.S. Branch Directorates’*. File No. 8982. 
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In June 1942, the camouflage work was separated from Chemical 
Warfare and was handed over to a new section, S.D. 10. Another 
new section, S.D. i(b), was formed in August 1942, and was shortly 
afterwards renamed S.D. 11 ; it took over the duties connected with 
the expansion, raising of units, and manpower. 

In July 1942 a committee to review the scales of war equipment 
was formed, but soon after its task was entrusted to yet another 
new section, S.D. 13. And S.D. 14 was formed in November 1942, 
to carry out S.D. work in connection with the combined operations ; 
but in November 1943, this section was taken over by the Directorate 
of Combined Operations. 

Considerable expansion had taken place in both chemical war¬ 
fare and camouflage staffs. The Chemical Warfare Section included 
a physiological adviser and an inspector of chemical warfare 
(G.S.O. i)—the latter was transferred to the Directorate of Military 
Training in January 1944. The camouflage section, S.D. 10, had 
from November 1942 a Camouflage Inspectorate of three officers 
attached to it. A pool of 36 camouflage officers, from which experts 
were provided for duty wherever required in India, was also provided 
on the establishment of the General Staff Branch. 

By the end of 1942, the expansion of the Indian army had near¬ 
ly reached its peak, and thereafter the Staff Duties Directorate also 
did not expand much. A few changes took place in the organisa¬ 
tion of the Directorate in November 1943 and January 1944, but 
these were not very substantial beyond the creation of a small 
secretariat for the Director, Staff Duties, and the reorganisation of 
section S.D. ii. Expansion of the army and the raising of units 
no longer involved much work, hence the old Section ii was given 
the task of dealing with the General Staff aspects of manpower and 
of movements and accommodation.^ In October 1944, however, 
S.D. II was abolished. Its work concerning manpower was taken 
over by S.D. 7 and movement and accommodation by S.D. 4. In 
the same month, the President of the Array Standing Establish¬ 
ments Committte was named Deputy Director Staff Duties (C). 
There were two other deputies to the Director, so a reshuffling of 
duties took place. As a result of it the layout of the Directorate 
in October 1944 came to be: — 


Director, Staff Duties 


D.D.S.D. (A) 

J 


D.D.S.D. (B) 


D.D.S.D. (C) 


S.D. 


*.2 S. 1 J .4 s.J)^ si).i sAv s.i.8 sA9 s.i).3 s-ke 


*^Thc S,D, Directorate was then organised as shown in Appendix 39, 
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After this reorganisation, the only major change introduced in 
the Directorate was the addition in May 1945 of a fourth Deputy 
Director Staff Duties to look after the General Staff aspects of 
demobilisation. A new^ section was set up for tackling the work 
and was placed under the new Deputy Director. On the other 
hand, minor reductions were effecied in the Directorate even before 
the end of the war. Since the threat of Japanese air attacks had 
receded, the activities of the Indian Observer Corps also decreased ; 
and it was possible in April 1945 to reduce two officers from S.D. 8 
who dealt with this subject. Again, in July 1945, the sub-section 
dealing with the War Diaries of the various units was absorbed into 
a Conihincd Inter-Services Historical Section which was then 
formed.^® 

The Directorate of Armoured Fighting Vehicles 

At the outbreak of war, a Major-General (Cavalry) was included 
in the General Staff as a technical adviser. Early in 1940, the 
adviser’s appointment was reduced to that of a Brigadier, and in 
September 1940, the Brigadier, Cavalry, was transferred to command 
the I St Armoured DiN’ision. This vacancy was not filled and he 
continued to retain the functions of Cavalry Adviser till April 1941, 
when a new section w^as added to the Staff Duties Directorate under 
a Deputy Director Armoured Troops (a Brigadier). Shortly after¬ 
wards, the new section took over from the Military Training Direc¬ 
torate the responsibility for specialised training of the armoured 
troops. The strength of the Section increased in 1942 by two more 
G.S.Os I, and the new task of General Staff Co-ordination 
with the Master General of Ordnance Branch on technical matters 
concerning armoured fighting vehicles was taken over by the 
Section. 

In November 1942, the Deputy Director Armoured Troops was 
redesignated Director, Armoured Fighting Vehicles, and a new 
Directorate of Armoured Fighting Vehicles was formed as a separate 
entity. Duties within the Directorate were distributed afresh. One 
section, called A.F.V. i, dealt with the organisation of all armoured 
units, their location and Order of Battle, their movement by road 
and rail, and tlieir War Equipment Tables. A.F.V. 2 was con¬ 
cerned with general training, liaison with the Military Training 
Directorate, organisation of the Fighting Vehicles School, training 
pamphlets, training teams and the design and provision of training 
equipment. A third section, A.F.V. 3, handled all records of officers 
of the Royal Armoured Corps and the Indian Armoured Corps, 
their postings, exchanges and transfers, in liaison with the Military 

“About the end of the war, the Directorate was organised as shown in 
Appendix 40. 
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Secretary's Branch, and the general administration of the Directorate. 
All technical matters, including the trials of new tanks and their 
guns, necessary modifications required in them and co-ordination 
with the Master General of Ordnance Branch on such subjects, were 
the responsibility of A.F.V. 4. Included within the liirectorate 
was also a section called the A.F.V. Signals, which looked after the 
wireless communication in armoured formations, procedure of 
signalling and liaison with the Signals Directorate and the Master 
General of Ordnanc'c Branch. Tlie appointment of the Director of 
Armoured Fighting Vehicles was shortly afterwards upgraded to 
the rank of Major-General and a Deputy Director (Brigadier) was 
added. In August 1944, the Armoured Fighting Vehicles Direc¬ 
torate had a strength of 20 officers, and was organised as shown on 
the next pages. 

Later on, the A.F.V. Directorate w^as reconstituted as the 
Armoured Corps Inspectorate, and the sections of the Directorate 
dealing with staff functions were transferred to the branches or 
directorates concerned. Section A.C. 2 was handed back to Military 
Training Directorate : A.C. 3, concerned with postings and records 
of R.A.C. and I.A,C. officers went to A.G.'s Brancb ; and A.C. 4, deal¬ 
ing with technical question, to the Mechanisation Directorate in the 
M.G.O. Branch. A part of section A.C. i that kept records of 
A.F.Vs went to the Ordnance Services Directorate. As a result of 
these changes, in September 1945 the Armoured C'orps Tns[)cctorate 
consisted of only a Major-General, Armoured Cor[)s, a Brigadier as 
his deputy, and sections A.C. i and A.C. (Technical), manned by 
only 5 officers. 

The Directorate of Weapons and Equipment 

The Weapons and Equipment Directorate originated when, in 
June 1943, the appointment of a Director of Weapons and Equip¬ 
ment was created to control the Sections S.D. 2, S.D. 8, S.D. 9, 
S.D. 10 and S.D. 13 in the Staff Duties Directorate. But the 
Weapons and Equipment staff still continued as a part of the Staff 
Duties Organisation. It was only in April 1944 that the staff was 
separated from the Staff Duties Directorate and formed into a new 
directorate. The new organisation conformed more closely to the 
War Office pattern, and had the merit of relieving the Director of 
Staff Duties of part of his heavy burden of work and responsibility. 
Organised into four sections, the new Directorate had a strength of 
31 officers, including the Director and a Deputy Director. The 
organisation of the Directorate was as follows: — 

D.W.E., Director, Weapons and Equipments, 

D.D.W.E., Deputy Director, Weapons and Equipment, 
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D.W.E. I—Co-ordination, development of equipment, inven¬ 
tions, 

D.W.E. 2 —(S.D. 2 previously) 

Scales of weapons, ammunition, equipment and 
clothing, 

D.W.E. 3—(S.D. 8 previously) 

Unarmoured vehicles and animals, 

D.W.E. 4—(S.D. 9 previously) Chemical Warfare. 

In March 1945, the mounting volume of work led to the addi¬ 
tion of two more sections and a second Deputy Director to the 
Directorate. Of the new sections, one, D.W.E. 5, became respon¬ 
sible for equipment, planning and shipping priorities. The other. 
D.W.E. 6, took charge of weapons, equipment policy, development 
and liaison with the other interested organisations. This was fol¬ 
lowed, in June 1945, by the upgrading of the post of the Director to 
the rank of Major-General ancl of one of the Deputy Directors to 
that of Brigadier. 

No further changes took place in the organisation of the Direc¬ 
torate till the end of the war. But soon after that, in October 1945, 
D.W.E. 4 concerned with Chemical Warfare was abolished. The 
Directorate had then the following organisation:^^ 

D.W.E.—(Major-General) 

D.D.W.E.—(Brigadier) 

D.D.W.E.---(Colonel) 

D.W.E. I—(One G.S.O. 2, and one G.S.O. '^) 

D.W.E. 2—(One G.S.O. i, three G.S.Os 2, and three G.S.Os 3) 

D.W.E. 3—(One G.S.O. i, two G.S.Os 2, and two G.S.Os 3) 

D.W.E. 5—(One G.S.O. i, two G.S.Os 2, three G.S.Os 3) 

D.W.E. 6—(One G.S.O. i, two G.S.Os 2, two G.S.Os 3) 

The Royal Artillery Directorate 

At the outbreak of war, artillery was represented on the General 
Staff by a Major-General Royal Artillery as Adviser, assisted by two 
other officers. As mentioned earlier, in April 1941, the Staff Duties 
work concerning the artillery was taken over by the M.G.R.A., and 
his staff was consequently increased to six officers. 

In January 1942, a Deputy Director Staff Duties (Brigadier) for 
anti-aircraft duties was appointed. After a period of steady expan¬ 
sion due to the addition of coastal artillery and other matters, the 
Royal Artillery staff emerged as a separate Directorate in December 
1942. There were few important changes after tliat for a year-and- 
a-half. In July 1944, however, the Directorate was organised as 
shown in the chart on the next page. 

"File No.. 8982. 
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III August 1944’ officers were transferred to the Organisa¬ 
tion Directorate of the Adjutant General’s Branch as part of the 
scheme for concentrating all work relating to the postings of officers. 
In Decernher 1944, the Royal Artillery Directorate was renamed 
the Royal Artillery Inspectorate, and in 1945 (April to June) the 
training centre was transferred to the Military Training Directorate. 
The Royal Artillery Inspectorate was then left with the following 
estahlishnient: — 

Major-General, R.A. 

Brigadier, R.A. 

R.A.I and R.A.3, with a total of n officers in the two 
sections. 


The Air Directorate 

Prior to the onthreak of war, a Royal Air Force Liaison Officer 
was borne on the strength of the Military Training Directorate. As 
the war progressed, the duties of air liaison, air co-operation and air¬ 
borne troops increased. Minor additions to the staff became neces¬ 
sary, till, in July 1942, a new section was created in the Staff Duties 
I^ircctorate under a Deputy Director Air. 

In common with the other technical arms organisations, the 
air section also became a Directorate of Arms/Air Liaison about 
December 1942. The staff was augmented by two officers, and work 
in connection witli supply-dropping, which had by then assumed 
great importance, was taken over by it from the Quarter Master 
Cenerars Branch. Further expansion took place gradually, and in 
November 1943, the name was changed to tliat of Air Directorate. 
In July 1944, the duties concerning supply-dropping from the air 
were retransferred to the Supply and Transport Directorate of the 
Quarter Master General’s Branch, and the two staff officers concerned 
also went over. 

In that month the organisation of the Directorate was as shown 
in the chart on the next page. 

In December 1944, the designation was again changed from Air 
Directorate to Brigadier Air. 

The Infantry Directorate 

To ensure for the infantry equally strong representation in the 
General Headquarters as was enjoyed by the other arms, an Infantry 
Inspectorate was formed in July 1943. In the following October, 
the Inspectorate was reorganised and it emerged as a full-fledged 
Directorate. This was the natural outcome of the realisation, once 
again, that infantry was the primary arm of the Service. The func¬ 
tions of this Directorate differed fairly considerably from those of 
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the Other arms and were similar only in respect of organisation. 
In (juestions affecting weapons and equipment the Director became 
the adviser to the General Staff, but control remained vested in the 
Directorate of Weapons and Equipment. In infantry training 
matters he became adviser to the Director of Military Training, and 
as such was authorised to inspect training esiahlishmcnts on his 
behalf. He also advised the General Staff on questions affecting the 
state of training and readiness for war of the infantry battalions. 
Ill July 1944, the Infantry Directorates organisation was as 
shown on page 317/** 

The Piihlic Relations Directorate 

In April 1942, the Public Relations Directorate was created on 
an inter-service basis. The J^ircctor w\ts responsible directly to the 
Coniman<ler-in-Chicf for the policy and execution of publicity for 
civil consumption coiKxrning the armed forces, and tlie application 
of publicity and propaganda to the maintenance of morale in the 
Services. 

With the increasing tempo of the war and the formation of the 
S.E.A.C., the Public Relations Directorate also expanded. By 
February 1944 it developed into a large organisation the layout of 
which is shown on the next page. 

This organisation was well suited to the needs of the three 
Services at the time. The Director of Public Relations was the 
official adviser to the Comraander-in-Chief, the F.O.C. R.l.N. and 
A.O.C.-in-C, in all matters concerning publicity and propaganda for 
the Services. He was also responsible for putting before the public 
the achievemc*nts of India’s fighting men in all the varied fronts of 
the global war. Moreover, he controlled the censorship of all tele¬ 
grams, films or photographs entering or leaving India, and the issue 
of the necessary permits to accredited war correspondents. Since 
the l^irector was thus fully occupied with high-level policy decisions, 
the Deputy Director of Public Relations managed the general orga¬ 
nisation and administration of the Directorate. The Deputy 
Director co-ordinated the work of the different sections of the Direc¬ 
torate and, in addition, exercised direct control over Public Rela¬ 
tions, Liaison Section (P.R. (c)), Films and Photo (P.R. (d)), and the 
Administration Section (P.R. (x)). The P.R. (a) section interpreted 
the events of the war to the Indian troops in the field and thus kept 
up their morale, fomented anti-Japanese propaganda verbally and 
brought out the "^Fauji-Akhbar^^ and the magazines. The 

P.R. (b) section kept the general public informed about the achieve¬ 
ments of the. three Services and it had a sub-section for each of them. 
The improvement in the relations between the Services and the public 

“File No. 10677. 
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and bringing the two closer together was the function of the Public 
Relations Liaison Section or P.R. (c). P.R. (d) controlled all news¬ 
reels, propaganda films, photographs and posters concerning the war 
and their production and distribution in India. Censorship of films 
and the press was controlled by P.R. (g), while P.R. (x) handled the 
general administration of the Directorate.®® 

The Public Relations organisation remained almost unchanged 
till the end of the war, when its layout was as follows®^: — 

D.P.R. 

D.D.P.R. 

I . I ■ I .I I 

P.R. (fl) P.R. {h) P.R. (d) P.K. (e) P.R. Ctj) 

Publicity Publicity Still Photo Film C'cn.sorsliip 

to the of the and Art Section at 

Services Services Section Calcutta 

Moreover, the organisation had its Public Relations Sections at 
Washington, London, Singapore, Cairo, Rome, and in Persia and 
Iraq, apart from Press Liaison Officers within the country at Karachi, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lucknow and Nagpur. 

The Research Directorate 

The Allied field commanders were too busy to evaluate the 
efficiency of different items of equipment in use, and the General 
Headquarters often received conflicting reports from different forma¬ 
tions. It was clear that the operations in Burma would give valuable 
lessons, which, if followed, w^ould greatly improve the technique of 
operations adopted by the forces. In July 1943, therefore, a Research 
Directorate was formed under a Director (Brigadier) with eight 
other officers under him. In September 1943, an Operational 
Research Section was formed in Burma to study the material on 
the spot. 

The functions of the Directorate were purely advisory, viz. “to 
examiiie lessons of the war, and, after study and analysis, to make 
such recommendations for changes in organisation and equipment 
or tactical doctrine as may appear necessary to meet future roles of 
the Army in India”. It was added that “this study should include 
all matters in connection with the co-operation of the Army with 
the other two Services”. 

In September 1944, the Directorate was transferred to the Head¬ 
quarters Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia Command. A second 
operational research section was then formed in Dehra Dun to work 
under the executive control of the Weapons and Equipment 
Directorate. 

»»File No. 10677. 
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The Signals Directorate 

In September 1939, the signals staff in the General Staff Branch 
consisted of the Signal Officer-in-Chief and two other officers to 
assist him. The main function of the S.O.-in-C was to advise the 
Chief of General Staff on all signal matters, and his executive respon¬ 
sibility was limited to administering the few Indian Signal Corps 
units then in existctice. 

With the progress of the war, more and more Indian Signal 
Corps units were raised. The w'ork of planning strategic commu¬ 
nications within and beyond India for the use of the Allied Hcad- 
(piartcrs, the expansion of wireless, including its use in regimental 
units and the provision of land-lines of communication for the 
expanding air forces in India—all these factors entailed a steady 
expansion of the signals staff. In April 1941, the S.O.-in-C. assumed 
responsibility for staff duties tvork concerning the signals, and his 
designation was changed to that of the Deputy Director Staff Duties 
(Signals) and S.O.-in-C. In September 1941, the mounting volume 
of work led further to the addition of six more officers to the signals 
organisation. In January 1942, the appointment of S.O.-in-C. was 
upgraded and was designated Director Staff Duties (Signals), in 
April 1942, tlic appointment of a Deputy Director w'as sanctioned, 
primarily to act as the President of the Defence Services Line Com¬ 
munication Board (India). When the volume of work increased 
further, in September 1942, a second Deputy Director was added to 
co-ordinate the work concerning organisation, equipment, training 
and personnel. Expansion ccMitinued, and in November 1942, when 
the advisory sccticMis of the Staff Duties Directorate were formed 
into separate Directorates under an additional Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, the Signals Directorate was born. 

In May 1944, the Signals Directorate was organised as 
follows*': — 

Sig I (A)—Order of Battle of Signal Units, their raising and 
reorganisation, movements, general co-ordination ; 

Sig I (B)—Disseminating information on new equipment, 
\vastage rates, co-ordination of special demand and 
shipping of signal equipment. 

Sig 2 —Signal and Cipher Security Committee, Fixed 

Wireless communications in and outside India, 
frequency allotments, wireless deception, control 
of India Pigeon Service, call signs, priorities on 
telephones and telegraph circuits. 

Sig 3 (A)—Matters concerning Signals personnel, control and 
organisation of signal training establishments, 

”G.S. Branch u.o. No. 18619/Signals 1 (A), File No. 10677. 
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(except those for Combined Ops.), post-recruit and 
cipher training, posting of cipher personnel; 

Sig 3 (B)—In co-ordination with M.S. Branch, commissioning 
appointments, postings and promotions of Signal 
officers and V.C.Os. 

Sig 4 —Planning and detailed supervision of special signal 

schemes, installation of carrier telephone equip¬ 
ment in conjunction with Posts and Telegraphs 
Department; distribution of secraphones, co-ordi¬ 
nation of demands for P & T equipment, 

Sig 5 (A)—Co-ordination of inter-communication in all arms, 
organisation of inter-communication in field army, 
development of field signal equipment. Signal Office 
Organisation; liaison with Directorate of Com¬ 
bined Operations on organisation of Combined 
Operations Training Establishment. 

Sig 5 (B)—Co-ordination of signals training policy with Chief 
Signal Officer, D.M.T. and D.C.O. (I). Issue of 
training publications, training films, etc. 

A further development was the transfer, in August 1944, from the 
Military Intelligence Directorate to the Signals Directorate, of certain 
responsibilities in connection with signals and cipher security, distri¬ 
bution of ciphers, etc., which involved the transfer of the relevant 
section (scrutiny section) also to the Signals Directorate. 

Throughout the war, the closest liaivson and co-operation were 
maintained with the Services Communication Board (India) and the 
Post and Telegraph Department of the Government of India. The 
former was .set up in August 1943, with a secretariat manned by one 
second grade staff officer from each of the three Services. 

As noticed earlier, in 1945, some officers were transferred from 
the Signals Directorate to the Military Training Directorate to form 
M.T. 10. At about the end of the war, then, the establishment of 
the Signals Directorate was as follows: — 

Director of Signals and Signal Officer-in-Charge (Major-General) 
D.D. Sigs. (Brigadier) 

D.D. Sigs. (Colonel) 

Sigs. Co-ord. 

Sigs. 1 
Sigs. 2 
Sigs. 4 
Sigs. 5 

(Total strength: thirty-three officers, apart from thirteen 
WAC(i) personnel as scrutineers in Signal Communication)** 
"File No. 601/8982/H. 
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Control and Co-ordination in the General Staff 

To share the burden of control and co-ordination at tlic top 
after two and a half years of increasing work and responsibilities of 
a major w^ar, it became necessary in May 1942, to appoint a second 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff to undertake rlie responsibilities 
connected with operations. By tliat time, the Japanese conquest of 
Burma had completely altered the operational situation. 

By November of that year the situation on the North-West 
Frontier, combined with the probahility of India becoming a base 
in the following year for large-scale offensive operations, was in¬ 
creasing the responsibilities and the volume of work of the General 
Staff. It became essential, therefore, to organise in advance to meet 
the increasing work, which was being borne chiefly by the Director 
of Staff Duties and the Director of Military Intelligence. The Secre¬ 
tary of State was accordingly asked to approve the aj^jointment of 
a third Deputy Chief of General Staff. The duties to he covered 
by this appointment were the control of Artillery. Signals, Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles and Air branches of Staff Duties Directorate with 
one Deputy Director. The object was to divide tlic General Staff 
into two main portions, one for operations, planning and intelligence, 
the other for organisation and weapons policy: this adjustment 
would bring the Ck^neral Staff Branch more into line with the War 
Office. The first Deputy Chief of General Staff was fully occupied 
with co-ordination in its broader aspects which, in India, included 
all the three Services, in addition to the other special duties peculiar 
to India, such as the problem of internal security. 

At the same time ajiproval was sought for the upgrading of the 
appointment of Director of Military intelligence to the rank of 
Major-General ; his duties and respcmsihilities, especially in view of 
the civil developments at that time, had grown out of proportion 
to his status. The civil situation involved frequent contacts with 
other departments of the Government of India on matters of policy 
and detail. Moreover, by \irtne of his position as senior adviser 
to the Commander-in-Chief on intelligence matters, con.siderable 
inter-service co-ordination was included in his duties. Approval was 
obtained on 21 November 1942, for the appointment of a third 
Deputy Chief of General Staff and the upgrading of the Director of 
Military Intelligence to Major-General.*'* 

But this expansion of the General Staff did not last long as, 
later in March 1943, the appointment of Deputy Chief of General 
Staff (O) was held in abeyance; and the duties in the General Staff 
Branch were consequently reshuffled. Of the remaining two Deputy 
Chiefs, the D.C.G.S. (A) remained responsible for internal security, 

•*Thc organisation of the G.H.Q. is shown in Appendix 41. 
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tribal control on the North-West Frontier and politico-strategic 
questions within India, w^hile the D.C.G.S. (S.D.) continued to deal 
mainly with organisation and weapons policy. The Director of Mili¬ 
tary Operations was then made responsible for politico-strategic 
matters outside India, and for operations and plans except internal 
security and tribal control. The D.C.G.S. (S.r3.) was charged with 
the general co-ordination of work within the Branch, but the D.M.O. 
maintained co-ordination in the narrower field of planning and 
operations. The D.M.T. and the D.M.I. dealt with the C.G.S. direct 
on matters of policy and through the staff duties channels on orga¬ 
nisational and administrative matters.®'’ 

Again, in December 1943, after the formation of the South-East 
Asia Command, another D.C.G.S. appointment was placed in abey¬ 
ance, his duties being taken over by the D.M.O. Thereafter the 
remaining D.C.G.S. was concerned principally with staff duties and 
co-ordination, the D.M.O., D.M.I., and D.M.T. dealing directly with 
the C.G.S. But this arrangement proved unsatisfactory and a second 
appointment of D.C.G.S. was revived in October 1944. The allocation 
of responsibilities of the two D.Cs.G.S. was then as follows: — 


IXC.GS. (A) 
Directorates of: 

Military Operations, 

Mil i ta ry Intel ligcnce, 

(concerning the army 
alone) 

Security, 

Military Training, 

Anns Directorates (for 
training matters only). 


D.C.GS. (B) 
Directorates of: 

Staff Duties, 

Weapons & Et|iiipmcnt, 
Arms l^ircctoratcs, 

(for matters otlicr than 
training). 


Tlic C.G.S. was provided with a military assistant (G.S.O. i) and 
each D.C.G.S. had a secretariat consisting of a G.S.O. 2 and a G.S.O. 3. 
As a result of these changes, the organisation of the G.S. Branch was 
as follows: — 


C.G.S. 


D.c:.c;.s. (A) 


i).t:.(;.s. (H) 


D.^10. D.M.I. 


D.M.T. 


D.S.D. 




D.A.F.V. D.ll.A. D. Sigs. D. Inf. D. ^Air D.clo. (1) 

Apart from the Deputy Chiefs of the General Staff, co-ordination 
within the G.S. Branch was achieved by means of several committees. 

“General Staff note No. 13887/S.D.6 dated 1 June 1943. 
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A brief account of the composition and work of these committees is 
given below. 

The Army Standing Eslablishmerifs Committee 

In March 1942 the Peace Establishments Comniiiicc was super¬ 
seded by the Standing Establishments Committee (S.K.C.), consisting 
of a chairman (G.S.O. i, S.I). 3 and S.D. 6), a first grade ofticcr of A.G. 
Branch and a representative of the Military Finance Department 
(M.F.D.). The Committee examined all proposals for war, peace and 
interim establishments up to, and including, the first grade appoint¬ 
ments ; its recommendations were subject to the approval of the 
M.F.D. and the D.S.D. An Investigation Section was later formed 
to examine, at first hand, the establishments of formations and units 
with the object of ensuring the most economical employment of 
available personnel. However, on the appointment of a whole-time 
chairman and A.A.G. to the S.E.C., the section was later 
abolished. 

Enhanced powers were given to the Committee in August 1944 ; 
and it w^as rccoiisiituled as the Army Standing Establishments Com¬ 
mittee (A.S.E.C.) witli a president (Brigadier), a first grade staff officer 
representing the C.G.S. and one representing the P.A.O. and a re¬ 
presentative of the M.F.D. Proposals affecting the staff: in the G.H.Q. 
were thereafter exarniiied by the Committee, after receiving the 
recommendations of the Inspectorate of Establishments and Organi¬ 
sation.Recommendations for appointments in the rank of 
Colonel and Brigadier in the G.H.Q. were referred by the Committee 
to the Grading Committee. Proposals involving matters of principle 
or policy, or where the cumulative increase exceeded 5 officers or 
20 other ranks or 5 lorry units, were examined by the A.S.E.C. only 
after prior agreement in principle with the D.G.A. concerned, or 
where necessary with the D.S.D., D. of O., D.Q.M.G. or D.M.G.O. 
Where no question of policy or principle was involved, and where 
the increases did not exceed the above figures, proposals were 
examined only after agreement wath the directorate concerned. 

G.H.Q, ( 7 ) Organisation and Equipment Committees 

Till 1943 problems connected with the organisation and tactics, 
the control of weapons and equipment and their production were 
dealt with by a G.S. Development Committee with three sub-com- 
mittecs. It was then decided to revise and strengthen this organisa¬ 
tion. Accordingly the following three committees were formed. 


**The In.spcctoratc of Establishment and Organisation was set up under the 
War Department as a joint civil and services body ; its functions were to review 
continuously the staff and establishments of Headquarters of the three Services to 
ensure the most economical employment of both civil and service pcrsouncl. 
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(t) A G.S. Development Policy Committee to ensure that 
tactical doctrine and policy for equipment and organisation was 
formed in accordance with the future needs. The D.C.G.S. (B) was 
the chairman of the Committee and D.S.D., D.M.O., D.M.T., D.W.h. 
and DM.G.O. (B) constituted its membership: in addition the 
M.G.G.S., nth Army Group, was an associate member. A sub¬ 
committee was also appointed ‘'to make preliminary investigation 
of, and to advise on, such equipment matters as may be referred to 
it by the chairman of the G.S. Development Policy Committee,” and 
“to prepare G.S. specifications for new weapons and equipment for 
the approval of the G.S. Development Policy Committee and for 
subsequent action by the M.G.O. Equipment Committee". The 
composition of this siih-cominittee was: — 

Chairman ... D.W.E. 

Members ... D.D.M.O. 

D.D.S.D. (Org.) 

D.D.M.T. 

D.D. of Armaments. 

D.C.G.L 

Associate Member ... B.G.S. (S.D.) iith Army. 

(2) A Wastage Rates Committee {India) w^as formed, under the 
D.C.G.S. (S.D.). “to obtain information regarding actual rates of 
wastage of equipment in respect of all operations based on India and 
of Frontier defence and internal security” and “to make such recom¬ 
mendations for the amendment of War Office F.F.C. rates as may be 
necessary". Its membership was small and consisted of the D.M.O., 
D.M.G.O. (A) and D.W.E., with an associate member from the 
nth Army Group. 

(3) Lastly came the M.G.O. Equipment Committee which was 
formed with the following terms of reference and compositum: — 

(/) To arrange for the implementation of the decisions of 
the G.S. Development Policy Committee regarding 
weapons and equi{)ment by issuing the necessary instruc¬ 
tions for development to the Technical Directorates 
concerned. 

{ii) To advise the G.S. Development Policy Committee on the 
implications of development and production of items 
referred to them. 

(m) To progress the development of all new items of weapons 
and equipment until such stores were approved by the 
G.S. for troop trials. 

(tu) To form a technical link with similar organisations out¬ 
side India. 
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Its composition was: — 

Chairman, ... D.M.G.O. (B) 

Members ... D.W.E. 

Brig. Engineer Resources 

D of A 

C. G.I. 

D of M 

D. D.M.E. (Tech.) 

Scientific Adviser to the M.G.O. 

Secretary ... From M.G. (TC) 

Directors from G.H.Q. and representatives from the S.E.A.C. and 
the nth Army Group were co-opted for all these committees as and 
when necessary. 

It is clear from the foregoing paragraphs that the General StafE 
Branch had to be greatly expanded during the war. The numher 
of Deputy Chiefs of the General Staff increased from one to three, 
and several committees were formed to ensure co-ordination of work 
in the various directorates. The directorates themselves expanded, 
in many cases to several times their pre-war size. In addition, 
several new directorates were created in the Branch, such as the 
Directorate of Weapons and Etjuipment, the Directorate of Public 
Relations, and the Research Directorate. The same story of rapid 
and at times bewildering expansion was repeated in the other 
branches of the General Headquarters, as dcscril)cd in the pages that 
follow. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Adjutant General and Quarter Master 

General 

The general administration of the army in India came within 
the purview of the Adjutant Generals Branch. It controlled recruit¬ 
ment to the army of officers as well as the men, and defined policies 
regarding their pay, pensions, leave and dismissal. It was respon¬ 
sible for maintaining the discipline of the army, and included within 
it the organisation of tlie Judge-Advocate General. Moreover, 
within its sphere came sundry other subjects like the administration 
of the medical services, prisoners of w^ar, and the Chaplain Service. 

At the outbreak of war, the Adjutant General’s Branch consist¬ 
ed of the Adjutant General in India controlling the directorates of 
Organisation, Personal Services and Medical Services,’ with a total 
strength of 41 officers and 173 clerks, including the Department of 
the Judge-Advocate General, whicli existed as an independent 
adjunct of the Branch. 

The war-time expansion of the Branch was like a routine 
operation traceable directly to the phenomenal growth of the army. 
From a pre-war establishment of 41 officers and 173 clerks, the 
A.Gs Branch, by October 1945, had acquired a strength of 552 
officers and 2000 clerks.* The increase in the number of senior 
ranks alone, between 1939 and 1945, was remarkable, as will appear 
from the figures below’; — 


laeiitenant-Generals 

’939 

I 

’945 

2 

Major-Generals 

2 

5 

Brigadiers 

I 

23 

Colonels 

7 

30 

IJeut.-Colonels 

0 

79 

Total 

11 

129 


For facility of work the Adjutant General’s Branch was divided 
into Directorates whose expansion will illustrate the growth of this 
Branch as a result of the war.** 

* See tabic on page 329. 

»Filc No. 8983. 

* Organisation of the Branch in 1945 is given in Appendix 42. 

•File No. 8983. 
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OIUJANISATION OF A.O’s. HHANCH TN 1939 


Adjutant General 


D.A.G. and Director 
of Organisation 
(^faio^ General) 


I 

I 


Director of Personal 
Services 
(Brigadier) 


Director of Medical 
Services 

(Major (Jeneral) 

1 (>>lonel 

2 Isl Grade 


A.A.G. 

Mobilisation and 
Kccrnitiiig 


I 

A.A.G. 
Personnel in 
arms, services, 
and reserves 


A.A.G. 

Discipline and 
I’ersonal Services 


Pay 


I 

A.A.G. 
and Pensions 


D.M.S. 

D.M.S.-1 

D.M.S.-2 

Nursing 

Service; 

Army Dental 
Corps; 

Hospital 

Administration 

Personnel 

Medical 
Stores & 
equipment, 
mobilisation 
and war 
organisation 


I 

I).M.S.-.'5 
and 5 

Hygiene and 
Pathology; 
Statistics 


D.M.S.-6 
Office establish- 
nient and 
medical 
budget 
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The Organisation Directorate 

The Organisation Directorate began the war with seven sectioiis 
under a Director of Organisation who was also the Deputy Adjutant 
General. The duties of the respective sections were as follows: * 

A.G. I—Co-ordination 

A.G. 2 —Recruiting 

A.G. 3—^Cavalry and Infantry 

A.G. 4—Artillery, Engineers, Signals and R.I.A.S.C. 

A.G. 5—Mobilisation 
A.G. 6—Ordnance personnel 

A.T.F.—Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territorial Force. 

Within a few weeks of the outbreak of war, a re6rganisation of 
this Directorate became necessary owing to the necessity of raising 
miscellaneous units for field formations. The embodiment of the 
Indian Territorial Force in the Regular Army, in December 1939, 
led to the formation of a new section, while the phenomenal growth 
of ancillary services such as the R.I.A.S.C. and of new Corps like the 
Indian Pioneer, Indian General Service and the Observer Corps gave 
a further impetus to expansion of the Directorate. In October 1941, 
with the transfer of work on the organisation of I.A.O.C. personnel 
from the M.G.O. Branch to the Organisation Directorate in A.G.’s 
Branch, another Section, A.G. 6, had to be added. By the end of 
1943, the Directorate was administering the R.A.O.C., the I.A.O.C., 
the I.E.M.E. and the R.E.M.E. 

In August 1944, all sections were renamed “Org.” instead of 

“A.G.” and the Directorate was reorganised. Broadly 

speaking, a separate section emerged for each corps and branch of 
the service, with Org.i(a) co-ordinating the whole Directorate and 
Org.i(b) w^orking a Hollerith Card-index. There were then nine 
sections, divided into numerous sub-sections.® 

Finally, from i January 1945, the Organisation Directorate, took 
over from the Military Secretary the administration of all officers 
up to and including the rank of Lieutenant-Colonels (other than 
those holding staff appointments) and then, from the Pay and Pen¬ 
sions Directorate, the staff and work of the Inspectorate of Records 
and Accounts. The Directorate ended the war with 19 sections 
divided into 55 sub-sections. 

The Co-ordination Directorate 

As already described, a co-ordination section for the A.G's Branch 
was included in the Organisation Directorate. As the war proceed- 

• ^^Organisation of Army Headquarters (India) at outbreak of war”. File 
No. 7447. 

•File No. 9551. 
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ed and the Branch expanded, the work of co-ordinating the activities 
of the various sections and directorates assumed increasing impor¬ 
tance and complexity, hi March 1940, therefore, the section was 
expanded into a Co-ordination Directorate under an Assistant 
Adjutant General (Co-ord.), with four subordinate sections. The 
layout was as follows: 


A.A.G. (Co-ord.) 


I 

A.G, (Co-ord.) 
C^cncral Co-ordi¬ 
nation and Con- 
ft-rcnccs 


1 


A.G.l {a) 

Questions relating 
to Miscellaneous 
units 


A.G.l (/)) 

Terms and Conditions 
of service of units; 
mobilisation; peace 
and war establish¬ 
ments ; Council and 
Assembly questions. 


A.G.l (c) 
l^istrihution of 
telegrams, and 
planning. 


I..ater in the year (August 1940), owing to the growing need for 
accurate statistics, a statistical section w^as added, which in June 
194a was divided into A.G. (Stats) and A.G. (Manpower), both 
sections forming part of the Co-ordination Directorate. 

Adjustments and additions to the Directorate continued from 
time to time. In April 1943, an Assistant Adjutant General in 
charge of establishments was appointed, and A.G. (Manjiowcr) was 
siih-divided into two sections. At the same time, A.G. (C-3) was 
renamed A.G. (Misc.) and A.G. (C-i) was renamed A.G. (C), A.G. 
(C-2) being abolished. In November 1943 when the South-East Asia 
Command was formed, more changes took place in the Co-ordination 
Directorate. The appointment of A.G. (Establishments) was 
abolished, and A.G. (Stats) and A.G. (Manpower) wxrc taken away 
to form the nucleus of a separate Directorate. The Co-ordination 
Directorate was then left with only three sections, namely A.G. (C), 
A.G. (Misc.) and A.G. (Distribution). A major reorganisation took 
place in July-August 1944, when a new appointment of Colonel 
(A.G. Co-ord.) was created and the morale section was expanded.^ 
The Directorate then w^as divided into three sections, viz., Co-ord. i, 
Co-ord. 2 and Morale i, each under a Lieutenant Ck)lonel. Co-ord. i 
was responsible for planning, preparing memoranda for the various 
conferences, collating information, and for the Order of Battle. 
Co-ord. 2 dealt with the Indian States Forces, War Diaries, questions 
in the Legislative Assembly and Council of States, etc. The 
Morale section was concerned with the publications and propa¬ 
ganda for keeping up the morale of the British as w'ell as the 
Indian troops. 


'For organisation chart of Co-ordination Directorate in August 1944, sec 
Appendix 43. 
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The Directorate of Demobilisation 

On 28 October 1941, a small section was formed in the Adjutant 
Generals Branch to take up research into matters relating to 
demobilisation and rehabilitation of the surplus troops, which would 
have to be faced at the end of the war with Germany and Italy. 
The section started work on preparing preliminary regulations and 
schemes for resettlement and demobilisation. 

On the separation of the War Department from the Defence 
Department, on July 20, 1942, the Directorate of Demobilisation, 
which came to he known as the Directorate of Demobilisation and 
RcccHistruction, passed under the Defence Department. But it 
continued in practice to prepare Demobilisation Regulations under 
the Adjutant General who was in the War Department. By the 
latter half of 1943, the end of the war appeared to be in sight, and 
planning for demobilisation and post-war reconstruction acquired 
added importance. On 6 September 1943, therefore, the sections 
dealing with reconstruction were transferred to the Directorate of 
Welfare and Amenities, while the Demobilisation Directorate itself 
reverted to the Adjutant General s Branch in the War Department 
on I October 1943. 

Gradual expansion had been taking place as the plans took shape 
and the work increased. At the end of 1943, it was decided to form 
demobilisation sectimis in many branches of the General Head¬ 
quarters in order to obtain prompt consent of the Principal Staff 
Officers to the proposals put forth and to expedite planning 
generally.® 

Till late in 1943, the energies of the Directorate bad been 
centred on plans for the demobilisation of the Indian Army. 
Then the emphasis shifted to the problems concerning the 
British service personnel in India. It was realised that special 
arrangements would be necessary to implement in India the regula¬ 
tions being prepared by the War Office. Accordingly, a British 
service officer arrived from the United Kingdom as Deputy Director 
for these tasks. 

In July 1944, the Demobilisation Directorate had three sections 
named Demob. 1, Demob. 2 and Demob. 3. The first was concerned 
with broad policy and co-ordination of liaison with the British War 
Office, Headquarters of South-East Asia Command and other orga¬ 
nisations outside India. Moreover, it maintained the Employment 

* Dcinuhilisation sections were started in the following branches: — 

Military Secretary 
Engincer-i n-Chief 
General Stal! 

Master General of Ordnance 

Quarter Master General, for Supply and Transport matters and another 
in Quarter Master General, lor other matters. 
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Card and the Index. Dcmob.2 kept the statistics and controlled 
the demobilisation schemes for the Indian personnel in tlic Indian 
Army, Indian Air Force and the Royal Indian Navy. The third 
section, i3cmoh.3, handled the demobilisation scheme for Kritish 
troops in India and the South-East Asia Command and maintained 
their statistics, etc. 

To fall into line with the War Office regulations concerning 
release, a Joint Repatriation Office, India, was authorised in Decein- 
ber 1944. Common to the three Services, the responsibiliiies of this 
ofiice fell into two main categories, viz. repatriation to countries 
other than the United Kingdom, and release in India of those not 
domiciled in the country before joining the forces. All applications 
for release under the British Service regulations and the addendum 
for India were checked and verified by the office, which then became 
responsible for arranging for passports, visas, entry permits and 
pas.sages for approved applicants. 

Finally, the Demobilisation Directorate was disbanded about the 
end of 1945. By then, the Release Regulations had been drawn up, 
and it remained only to carry out the plan of demobilisation. Only 
a skeleton section was maintained to deal with a few cjutstatuliiig 
points and to answer queries on the regulations, and this section was 
absorbed into the Personal Services Directorate. The Repatriation 
Section of the Demobilisation Directorate was transferred to the 
Organisation Directorate to continue its work till dcinobilisaiion was 
completed.* 

The Recruiting Dirccloralc 

Before the war, no officer recruitment, and only little technical 
recruitment, was carried out by the Adjutant Cencral's Branch. The 
war brought immediate expansion of recruitment of all types, and 
the original section, A.G. 2, under the Directorate of Organisation, 
was divided into three branches for officer, technical and non¬ 
technical recruitment, respectively. In November 1939, there was 
a Director of Recruiting with a Deputy Director and four other 
officers under him. 

In May 1940, considerable expansion took place in the recruit¬ 
ing organisation due to the increasing tempo of the war. The intro¬ 
duction of the National Service Act for Europeans in India, the 
influx of officers from the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and 
the raising of Indian officers by means of the grant of Emergency 
Commissions and of technicians through many training schemes, 
all multiplied the volume of work and necessitated expansion of the 
machinery for recruitment. Under the stress of these new functions, 

* Monograph on Demobilisation of the Indian Army* Also see Chapters XIII 
to XVI dealing with demobilisation earlier in the volume. 
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by October 1940, the staff at the General Headquarters having 
concern with recruiting was organised as:— 

A.A.G. ^(A.G. 2) 

D.A./l.G. I).A.A.G. D.aIa.G. 

(A.G. 2-a) (A.G. 2-b) (A.G. 2-c and A.G. 2 (1) 


Of these suh-secti(Mis, A.G. (2-a) was concerned with the recruit¬ 
ment of non-techiiical combatants, the organisation and control of 
the recruiting staff" for this purpose, and the recruitment of enrolled 
non-combatants. A.G. (2-b) dealt with technical recruitment and the 
field organisation for it, ccHitrolled technical training schemes and 
the recruitment of Anglo-Indians into their special sections of the 
R.A.O.C. and the R.A.M.C. The last two sub-sections were respon¬ 
sible for recruitment to the commissioned ranks and the army: A.G. 
(2-c) dealt with the Indian civilian candidates for commissions and 
A.G. (2-d) with the British and colonial candidates for commissions. 

In June 1941, A.G. 2 was set up as a full-fledged Directorate 
under a Brigadier as the Director of Recruiting. Five months later, 
a major reorganisation took place in the Recruiting Directorate 
when it was placed on an inter-services basis. The Directorate 
became responsible for recruitment for all the three services, and 
representatives from the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian 
Air Force were accordingly posted to it. Inter-services competition 
and rivalry were thus eliminated and greater co-ordination was 
secured. 

Expansion of the Directorate continued in 1942 and 1943 due to 
various reasons. Non-technical recruiting had increased to 40,000 
per month by May 1942, which involved more work and a bigger 
staff. A Publicity and Propaganda Section was added to the Direc¬ 
torate in that month, and additional establishment was required 
when a special recruiting drive for the Royal Indian Air Force was 
launched in 1943. Due to this special recruiting drive and the deci¬ 
sion to post Indian airmen to Royal Air Force units, eight more 
officers were added to the Air Section of the Recruiting Directorate 
in March 1943. In the same month, the duties of the Directorate 
were expanded to include recruitment to the Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps (India) for which an officer of W.A.C.(I) was taken into the 
Directorate as Staff Captain. At the same time, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
was posted to the Directorate as Inspector of Recruiting to assist the 
Director in his intensive tours, and another Lieutenant-Colonel was 
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added as Deputy Director of Recruiting. In June 1944, a scheme 
was tried for sending six touring teams of recruiting oflicers to 
contact personally the potential officers and their guardians or rela¬ 
tives in all major towns. The experiment involved a further addi¬ 
tion of six officers to the recruiting establishment. After June 1944, 
no major changes took place in the organisation of the Directorate 
till the end of the war. 

In June 1944, there were five sections in the Recruiting Direc¬ 
torate. The first, Rtg. i, was headed by a Licur.-Colonel as Assistant 
Adjutant General and was concerned with establishments, “Returns’' 
and statements and general non-technical recruiting.^' The second, 
Rtg. 2, was also under a Lieut.-Colonel as A.A.G. and controlled re¬ 
cruiting of technical personnel and officers. Rig. 3 was headed by a 
naval officer as Deputy Director and carried out recruitment for 
the R.I.N. The fourth, Rtg. 4, was concerned with the recruitment 
of officers and men for the Air Force, and was in charge of a Group 
Captain as Deputy Director. Lastly, Rtg. 5, was respcMisible for 
publicity drives and propaganda for recruitment, and was headed 
by a Colonel as Inspector. The organisation of the Recruiting 
Directorate in June 1944 was as follows: — 


n.D.Rtg. (Navy) 

A.A.G. Rtg. 
(Rtg. 3) 


1). of Htg. 



l).D.Rtg. 


I. 

D.D.Rtg. (Air) 

2 D.As.A.G. 

3 Staff 
Captains 
(RtK.4) 


I 

Inspector of Ktg. 

D.A.A.G. 

5 Staff Captains 
(Rtg. 5) 


A.A.G. t 
(RtR. 1 ) 


DJV.A.G. 
(Rtg. l(«-f)) 


I 

O.S. 

(Rtg. i(a-i«0) 


A.a'.G. 2 

(Rtp 2) 

I . I " I 

1).A.AG. I).A.A.G. D.A.AG. 

(Rtg. 2ff) (Rtg. 2b) (Rtg. 2c) 


Staff Captain 
(Rtg. l(a-»0) 


"aiart of A.G*8. Branch, G.H.Q. (1.) in July 1944. 
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The Directorate of Manpower Planning 

During the first two years of the war, there was no actual co¬ 
ordination between the demand and supply of manpower for the 
army as a whole. It was only in August 1941 that provision was 
made in the A.G's Branch for reviewing officer strengths and placing 
forward demands for officers, phased quarterly, upon the Secretary 
of State and the War Office. In October 1941, the demand for 
officers was co-ordinated with the shipping available to transport 
them to India. As the army’s expansion programmes got under way 
and the volume of work increased, it became necessary to form a 
separate section, A.G. (Manpower), in January 1942. All work 
connected with the output of Officers Training Schools was then 
transferred from ihc Recruiting Directorate to tlic new section. 

In August 1942, it was decided to transfer the duties of “British 
Manpower Accounting” to A.G. (M.P.). The need for derailed 
personal statistics of British personnel in India led to the transfer 
of British Manpower Accounting work from A.G. (M.P.) to A.G. 
(Statistics) at the end of 1942, both sections remaining independent 
within the Co-ordination Directorate. Towards the end of 1943, 
both the sections were placed under an A.A.G. (M.P.) who worked 
directly under D.A.G. 1 . 

Finally, the Directorate of Manpower Planning and Statistics 
was formed, in February 1944, to centralise all questions of manpower 
under one authority in order to maintain a constant review of the 
British and Indian manpower situation in officers, other ranks and 
women, including the R.l.N. and R.I.A.F. It was the function of the 
Directorate to ensure the most economical use of the bulk of man¬ 
power and the correct estimation and placing of demands for unit 
raising, reorganisation or against wastage. 

With the introduction, in April 1944, of a Director of Man¬ 
power Planning (a Major-General), the scope of the Directorate was 
extended to cover recruiting and demobilisation in addition to its 
normal functions. By July 1944, the Director of Manpower Plan¬ 
ning had three distinct sections under him, with an officer of the 
rank of Colonel as his Deputy Director. Each of the sections was 
headed by a Licut.-Colonel. One section, called M.P. i, was in 
charge of co-ordination and general policy, the supply of officers from 
the U.K. and from the Officers Training Schools, and the supply of 
Indian and British other ranks by recruitment demands or drafts 
from the United Kingdom. The second section, called M.P. 2, dealt 
with all (|uestions concerning the officers’ “visual record cards” and 
the preparation and maintenance of Hollerith cards about them. 
The third section, named M.P. (Stats), was for collecting and main¬ 
taining figures of strength of the army, recruiting and wastage, and 
other statistical data. 
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The Personal Services Directorate 

The Personal Services was one of the major Directorates in the 
A.G's Branch before the war and consisted of six sections. Of these, 
A.G.8 was responsible for discipline, A.G.9 was concerned with 
honours, awards and policy regarding promotions, and A.G.io dealt 
with pay. A.G.ii looked after ceremonials, while and 

A.G.14 were responsible for Accounts and Pensions respectively. 
With the expansion of the army, the volume of work steadily 
increased. To keep the size of the staff within manageable limits, the 
sections dealing with pay and pension matters were first separated 
into an independent Pay and Pensions Sub-Directorate in May 1941, 
responsible directly to the D.A.G. Later in the year, the P.S. Direc¬ 
torate again began to get overwhelmed with work due to the flood 
of Italian prisoners of war, 40,000 of wdiom had reached India by 
August 1941. In January 1942, therefore, a separate Prisoners of 
War Directorate was formed and the P.S. Directorate was relieved 
of responsibility for that work. 

With the influx of new formations in India in 1942, the Chap¬ 
lain service expanded and entailed more work for the P.S. Direc¬ 
torate, which dealt with it. Hence, a new section was formed in 
August 1942 to tackle the increasing volume of work connected with 
the Chaplain service, and a Deputy Chaplain General was sanctioned, 
who became responsible for this work under the Director of Personal 
Services. Until June 1942, the D.P.S. was also the Pjovost Marslial 
in India. But owing to an increase in the provost personnel, a trained 
provost olFicer w\is appointed Provost Marshal in India in July 1943 
and, thereafter, all provost matters w^ere dealt with by a new section 
under the P.M. On i November 1943, all assets of the Burma 
Army were placed under the control of the C-in-C in India 
and the Burma Section raised for this work was also placed under 
the D.P.S. 

As the volume of work continued to increase, a Deputy Director, 
Personal Services, was sanctioned in April 1944. 

By July 1944, the Personal Services Directorate had three 

separate sections under it, as ajso an Inspector of Military 
Prisons and Detention Barracks in India. Each of these w^as 

headed by a Lieut.-Coloncl, the section officers having the status 
of Assistant Adjutant General. Section P.S. i gave advice on 

general legal questions, and laid down policy regarding discipline. 
The second section, P.S. 2, dealt with honours and aw^ards, 
ceremonials, and births, marriages and deaths in the army. P.S. 3 
handled the discipline of officers and other ranks and special 

cases for prosecution. The Inspector of Military Prisons decided 
all questions relating to military prisons and detention barracks 
in India. 


22 
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The Pay and Pensions Directorate 

At the outbreak of the war, all questions relating to pay, pensions, 
accounts, welfare, etc,, were dealt with in three sections of the Direc¬ 
torate of Persoiial Services. 

The increasing volume of work, and introduction of new 
measures necessitated by the war, led to considerable expansion of 
the staff responsible for matters relating to pay and pensions. By 
May 1941, two new sections had to be added: one to deal with wel¬ 
fare, w'ar-risks insurance, and accounting arrangements for British 
service personnel temporarily in India, and the other for changes in 
terms and conditions of war-time service and fixation of conditions of 
trade pay. In 1942, the sections were reorganised and emerged as a 
full-fledged Pay and Pensions Directorate. During the same year, 
welfare work concerning Indian troops w^as transferred to the newly 
formed Welfare and Amenities Directorate. 

After 1942, work in the P & P Directorate continued to increase, 
and new sections were repeatedly added when required. The forma¬ 
tion of the S.E.A.C. further added to the complexity and volume of 
work, w^hich then ranged over all the three Services. An Inter- 
Services Pay Committee was therefore established. Assimilation of 
the rates of pay and allowances of the various women's services and 
planning the terms of service of the post-war army, entailed more 
work and larger staff.Again, more staff had to be added at the end 
of 1944 to clear the arrears of work, particularly with regard to pen¬ 
sion claims which, according to the new, more liberal policy, were 
finally decided only by the Pensions Appeal Tribunal. A Deputy 
Director, Pay and Pensions, was authorised in 1945 and the staff was 
further increased to expedite the disposal of pensions claims. In the 
same year, a Pensions Branch was created in the War Department, 
when the work relating to the individual pension claims was trans¬ 
ferred to the new Branch. On the other hand, the Family Assistance 
Bureau was transferred in April 1945 f^^m the Welfare Generars 
Branch to the P & P Directorate. 

By 15 August 1945, the Pay and Pensions Directorate had an 
authorised establishment of 29 officers and 131 clerks. 

The Prisoners of War Directorate 

For the handling of internees in India, a Prisoners of War 
section was formed in the Personal Services Directorate soon aftei 
the war began. With the influx of Italian Prisoners of War, the 
section expanded into a Sub-Directorate under the D.P.S. in August 
1941. As more prisoners poured into India, the organisation was 

Strength and Organisation of Pay and Pensions Directorate in Tulv 1944 is 
shown in Appendix 44i 
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separated as a Directorate of Prisoners of War in January 1942, and 
a Prisoners of War Information Bureau was set up for maintaining 
records of all captives. 

Expanding steadily, by July i944> the Directorate had three 
sections under it, apart from the Prisoners of War Information 
Bureau. The Director was an officer of the rank of Colonel, and the 
first section, P.W. i, was headed by a Lieut.-Colonel. This section 
was responsible for the amenities and comforts of the war-prisoners, 
their discipline, medical trcatmciit, burial, accominodatioii, canteens, 
clothing, rations, sanitation, etc. Tbc second section, P.W. 2 was 
in charge of a Major and maintained liaison with the Red C.ross, 
dealt with the Protecting Power of war-prisoners and arranged for 
their repatriation. P.W. 3 was concerned with accouius, confiscated 
ciirreiicics, personal belongings of the prisoners, etc. The Prisoner 
of War Information Bureau answered enquiries, kept history slieets 
of the prisoners and submitted casualty returns. 

The Directorate dealt in all wdth 69,237 Italian officers and men 
and some 50 Japanese officers and 2650 other ranks. From a liny 
beginning, the Directorate eventually grew to a strength t)f 11 officers 
and 58 clerks. 

The Selection of Personnel Directorate 

Ill the early years of the war, new methods of testing and sek?ct- 
ing personnel for the armed forces were evolved in the irnited King¬ 
dom, meeting with conspicuous success in putting ‘'s([uare pegs into 
square holes’’. After some experiment of these methods in India, 
in the first half of 1943, a Directorate of Selection of Personnel was 
established in the A.G’s Branch on 13 July 1943. 

The new Directorate undertook all officer selection for the 
British service, the Indian Land Forces, the Royal Indian Navy, the 
Royal Indian Air Force and the Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India). 
With the increasing success of its efforts, the Directorate was charged 
with the selection of Indian and W.A.C.(I) other ranks and of Indian 
civilian clerks also, at the same time completing job-analyses and 
classifying low-medical-category British other ranks for extra-regi- 
mcntal employment. 

^ 944 » there were four sections in the Directorate each 
under an Assistant Adjutant General. One section, S.P. i, controlled 
the policy and organisation of the Directorate, and also the grant 
of regular commissions to Indians as well as Britishers. The S.P. 2 
section was responsible for .selection of officers generally, while S.P. 3 
managed the selection of technical officers and other ranks only. 
Section S.P. 4 dealt with the selection of other ranks, and tw'o small 
sub-sections within S.P. 4 looked after the needs of the naval and 
air forces. 
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The Medical Directorate 

At the outbreak of war, the Medical Directorate consisted of 
five sections with a strength of lo ofiicers, 48 superintendents and 
clerks.^* The Directorate in September 1939 included the following 
sections: 


Section 

Subjects dealt with 

Officers 

employed 

D.M.S. 

Overall administration of thel 
medical services as a whole; 

D.M.S. 

D.D.M.S., 

C.P.M., D.D. 1 XS. 


hospital administration; nurs- ^ 
ing services and dental services. J 

D.M.S. I 

Personnel I.M.S., I.M.D., | 

R.A.M.C. J 

Two D.A.DsM.S. 

D.M.S. 2 

Medical stores and equipment, I 
mobilisation and medical > 

D.D.M.O.W. 


organisation of war. j 


D.M.S. 3 and 5 

Hygiene, pathology and statis-l 

D.D.H. & P. 


tics. 1 

A.D.H. & P. 

D.M.S. 6 

Office establishment and} 
medical budget. J 

O.S. 


The Directorate was under the Adjutant-General in India hut the 
Director of Medical Services had the right o£ direct access to the 
Commander-in-Chief on all matters affecting the health of the army 
in India, for which the D.M.S. was the C-in-C’s responsible 
technical adviser. 

The rapidly increasing responsibilities of the war, beginning 
with the commencement of the hostilities, could not be adeejuately 
discharged by the limited staff that was available at that time. The 
initial mobilisation scheme provided for no comprehensive expansion 
of the Directorate except that it visualised in the early stages the 
necessity of forming a sub-section, D.M.S. i. A D.A.D.M.S. was 
attached to D.M.S. 2 (Mobilisation Sub-Section) on the outbreak of 
hostilities, and later in 1940, an officer from the A.G s Branch was 
attached to the Medical Directorate to deal with the mobilisation 
problems. 

In August 1940, Medical Directorate was separated from the 
A.G’s Branch and the D.M.S. was given the status of a Principal 
Staff Officer. This step was taken as a result of the growing convic- 

Expansion of the Medical Directorate, 1939-45, File No. A/3/29/H(M) of 
Medical Sub-Section. 

'“Narrative on Administration—Medical Services, (Historical Section). 
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tion of the great importance of the medical services, but was retraced 
some six months later owing to administrative convenience. Early 
in 1941, the status quo was restored and the Directorate again came 
under the Adjutant-General in India. 

With the large-scale expansion of the army after 1940, dearth 
of medical personnel became acute and the stall of the Medical 
Directorate was strengthened in April 1941 to speed up medical 
recruitment. In April 1941, D.M.S. Section was abolished and its 
functions were transferred to other sections. Hospital Administra¬ 
tion was transferred to D.M.S. 5 and Nursing Services to D.M.S. i. 
For Dental Services a new section designated D.M.S. 3 was 
formed, and the original D.M.S. 3 was amalgamated with 
D.M.S. 5. 

About the middle of 1941, matters concerning medical mobilisa¬ 
tion and organisation w’ere taken away from D.M.S. 2, and a new 
section, D.M.S. 4, was created to handle them. The new section 
functioned mainly as a co-ordinating agency for the Medical 
Directorate and sections of the A.G’s Branch dealing with mobilisa¬ 
tion, planning and expansion. 

In the same year an Assistant Director of Malariology vv^as 
sanctioned for D.M.S. 5, which then came to have three Assistant 
Directors, one for Hygic*ne, one for Pathology and the third for 
Malariology. liarly in 1943, a D.A.D.M.S. Nutrition was appointed, 
and was later upgraded to A.D.M.S. (N). 

In 1942, D.M.S. 5 was relieved of the increasingly heavy duties 
connected with the organisation of hospitals. The new section, 
D.M.S. 8, created in July 1942, was placed under the Inspector of 
Hospitals and was made responsible for organising hospitals, con¬ 
valescent depots, etc. 

About the same time, another new Section, D.M.S. 7, was form¬ 
ed. Medical science had increased in complexity, and the number of 
patients in military hospitals had multiplied many times, so it was 
considered necessary to have specialists for various diseases. A 
Consultant Physician and Surgeon at G.H.Q. was authorised, and was 
followed by the appointment of several advisers and consultants for 
the different branches of medicine and surgery. D.M.S. 7 was 
created to deal with these new appointments. 

In November 1942, D.M.S. 2 was reorganised into three main 
groups: Provision, Issue and Co-ordination. The Provision Group 
was responsible for estimating the total quantity of medical stores 
required and for initial supply, maintenance and research. The 
Issue Group was responsible for the supply of stores to depots and 
units to meet their immediate needs, and was responsible for control 
and distribution of such items as were in short supply. The Co¬ 
ordination Group was responsible for the cpllectipn and supply of all 
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information to the Provision Group relating to the strength and 
number of units to be catered for, and to the Issue Group regarding 
the disposition of troops throughout the India Command, to enable 
that group to arrange for proper distribution of stores. 

By the end of 1942, it ^vas^ realised that the expanded Medical 
Directorate could not he efficiently controlled by only the D.M.S. 
and one D.D.M.S. Hence in January 1943, a second D.D.M.S. was 
appointed. The two D.DsM.S. were then designated as D.D.M.S. 
(Administration) and D.D.M.S. (Operations) and given control over 
matters in their respective spheres. 

The formation of the Indian Army Medical Corps incorporating 
the LM.S., I.M.D. and I.H.C., in April 1943, necessitated the transfer 
of the corresponding work from the office of the D.G.I.M.S. to the 
Medical Directorate. The consequence was that there was a large 
increase of work in D.M.S. i and that Section, therefore, was re¬ 
organised and the staff, both officers and clerks, were increased. In 
July 1943, the Nursing Section was separated from D.M.S. 1 and 
formed into a new section designated D.M.S. 9. Another new sec¬ 
tion, D.M.S. 10, was created in November 1943 to take charge of 
work concerning Medical Boards, medical war-records, etc. I'liis 
work was previously done in D.M.S. 5, but it w^as now considered 
necessary to afford relief to D.M.S. 5 for its other tasks. 

Generally speaking, expansion of the Medical Directorate came 
to an end by 1943. February 1944, D.M.S, 4, w^hich w^'ls the co¬ 
ordinating section, and D.M.S. 8, concerned with administration of 
military hospitals, were amalgamated, and the new^ section came to 
be known later on as Medical Organisation Section. In Januar)^ 
1945, D.M.S. 6 was also amalgamated in Medical Organisation. 
D.M.S. 6 was originally concerned whin establishment and medical 
budget, but, with the creation of a Chief Administrative Officer in 
the General Headquarters towards the end of 1942, it gradually 
became superfluous. 

On I October 1945, the Medical Directorate had nine sections 
and a strength of 98 officers, 396 clerks and 159 duftries and 
peons. 

To sum up, developments in the Adjutant General’s Branch 
during the war w^ere mainly in the nature of a steady and routine 
expansion to cope with the increasing volume of work as the Indian 
Army expanded from about two hundred thousand to a force of 
over two million men. Some new directorates, like the Prisoners of 
War Directorate and the Selection of Personnel Directorate, were, 
indeed, created due to novel developments during the war. But, in 
general, the pattern of changes in the Branch was not as complex 
as in the case of the General Staff Branch already described, or the 
Quarter Master General’s Branch which is dealt with next. 
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QUARTER MASTER GENERAL^S BRANCH 

Another important Branch of the General Headquarters was the 
Quarter Master General’s Branch, which was responsible for moving 
the units from place to place, and for their billeting or accommoda¬ 
tion, wherever they happened to be. For movement, it commanded 
the entire resources of the army whether of animal or mechanical 
transport. Specialised transportation units for ports, railways and 
inland waterways were also under this Branch. The Branch, again, 
was responsible for supplying the troops with farm products like 
butter and fodder, as well as the canteen stores like liquors, clothes, 
etc. 

At the outbreak of the war, this Branch comprised a Q.M.G., a 
D.Q.M.G., a section Q. i, for co-ordination, policy and plans, and the 
following Directorates: — 

Directorate of Movements and Quartering 
Directorate of Supplies and Transport 
Directorate of Veterinary Services 
Directorate of Remounts, and 
Directorate of Farms. 

The principal features of the growth of Quarter Master Gcncrars 
Branch were: the establishment of two separate Directorates of 
Movements and Transport, mainly owing to the major operations on 
the Assam-Burma border; the expansion of Veterinary and Farms 
Directorates owing to the necessity of reverting to animal transport 
in the jungle-fighting on the eastern frontier; and the development 
of an organisation for air supply which was extensively employed 
in the Burma theatre of operations. 

Under the stress of these factors, the strength of the Branch 
swelled from 34 officers and 107 clerks in September 1939, to 338 
officers and 1084 clerks in August 1945. To share the increasing 
burden of w^ork and co-ordination throughout the Branch, a second 
D.Q.M.G. w^as appointed in 1943 and a third D.Q.M.G. early in 
1944 for movements and transportation specially. 

Q, I—Planning and Co-ordination in the QM.G\s Branch 

During the first two years of the war, the Quarter Master 
General’s Branch w^as mainly concerned with army expansion in 
India, the requirements of Indian forces overseas, the modernisation 
and mechanisation programme and operational planning, chiefly for 
the western frontier of India. Subsequent to i 94 *» however, prose¬ 
cution of war against Japan became the major task. 

Q. 1 was the section of the Branch responsible for co-ordination 
within the Branch, and with other Branches of the General Head¬ 
quarters respecting $be subjects of mutual interest. In September 
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1939, it had a strength of 3 officers, which increased to 8 by December 
1941, mainly due to routine war-time expansion. Of the two parts 
in which the section was divided in December 1941, the first (Q. Ops.) 
co-ordinated all administrative matters from the operational aspect 
for which the General Headquarters was responsible, both within 
India and overseas, the second part (Q. Co-ord.) was charged with all 
the remaining business of the section. 

By September 1942, when operations for the recapture of Burma 
and Malaya were being actively planned, Q. i had split into three 
divisions—^Operations, Plans, and Co-ordination —with a staff of 13 
officers and 35 clerks. The Operations and Plans sub-sections were 
engaged not merely on “Q” questions but on the co-ordination of all 
administrative aspects of operations and plans in other Branches 
of the General PIcadquarters as well.'" 

In 1943, with the appointment of a second Deputy Quarter 
Master General, the formation of the South-East Asia Command and 
creation of the Principal Administrative Officer, Q. i was reorganised. 
Close co-ordination was achieved and maintained with the “Q"’ plan¬ 
ning staff of the South-East Asia Command and the iith Army 
Group, as both these were new on the scene and had still to find 
their feet. But this major reorganisation involved the increase of 
only one officer in Q. i. 

By December 1944, the S.E.A.C, and A.L.F.S.E.A. were firmly 
established, I'herefore, the direct responsibility for “Q” operational 
planning was then largely removed from the G.H.Q. On the other 
hand, demobilisation and post-war planning in “Q"' matters were 
gathering importance. In June 1945, therefore, the Q. i section was 
again reorganised under the two Deputy Quarter Masters General 
to cope with the new demands then arising. 

The quartering Directorate and its offshoots 

Just before the war, quartering was the responsibility of Q. 3 
section in the Directorate of Movements and Quartering. The 
section also controlled Army Canteens and institutes for British 
troops. On the outbreak of the war, the section broke away from 
the Movements organisation and was set up under a Deputy 
Director (Colonel) who was directly answerable to the D.Q.M.G. and 
through him to the Quarter Master General. 

During the early years, the war was confined to Europe and 
the Middle East, and India was not required to hold large reserves 
of men or materials. Therefore only minor additions to the staff were 
required in 1939 and 1940. From 1941, however, the situation had 
gradually changed. The Mediterranean was virtually closed to the 


For details of organisation of Q.l in September 1942,fBee Appendix 45. 
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ships from the U.K., while fighting broke out in Iraq and the Germans 
steadily penetrated towards the Caucasus. These developments made 
it imperative to hold greater reserves in India. The army too was 
expanding rapidly. Hence, the barrack and storage accommodation 
in India had to be considerably increased. Finally, the Japanese 
conquest of Malaya and Burma, early in 1942, made India a major 
base of the Allied war effort in the east. Accommodation facilities 
had 10 be multiplied and the quartering organisation was imme¬ 
diately expanded. In 1942, a Director of Quartering, with the rank 
of Colonel, was sanctioned, and the next year the appointment was 
upgraded to that of a Brigadier. The numher of subordinate 
personnel, too, w^as substantially increased. Morco\er, to lessen the 
burden of work on the Directorate, the Fire Services, Canteens and 
Hiring Accommodation were formed into separate organisations. 
On the other hand, in July 1945, the Directorate took over all the 
work projects of the Royal Navy, which had hitherto been the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Naval Headquarters. The Quartering Directorate 
was also responsible for the United States Array works. 

Prior to 1942 the Quartering Directorate w^as responsible for all 
fire precautions. Then, the large increase in responsibility for fire 
precautions and for raising and training fire units led to the forma¬ 
tion of the Inspectorate of Fire Services as part of the Directorate. 
In 1944 the Inspectorate was transferred to “Q. Ops.’’. 

The control of Canteens was transferred to the new Canteens 
Directorate in 1943. 

Responsibility for allocating accommodation for the G.H.Q. 
officers and staffs was transferred from the Directorate to the Chief 
Administrative Officer, G.H.Q., on the formation of this office in 
July 1943. 

Ijater, on the formation of the Hirings and Claims Directorates 
in 1944, the requisitioning and hiring of lands and buildings was 
taken away from the Quartering Directorate, which remained res¬ 
ponsible only for accepting the necessity of such hirings. 

The Movements Directorate^’^ 

In September 1939, the Movements Section (Q. 2) comprised 
4 officers and 18 clerks under a D.A.Q.M.G. The movements 
mobilisation plan was not put into effect on the outbreak of the w'ar, 
since it was drawn up for hostilities on the North-West Frontier 
only. 

After steady and slow expansion during the first nine months 
of the war, the organisation w'as set up as a separate Movements 

^^For details of the working of “Movements” in war, see Q.M.G. Branch 
Monograph, Organisation of Movement Control in It atj also War Department 
History Head 10, File No. 7175. 
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Direciorate in May 1940 under an A.Q.M.G. The entry of Italy 
into the war in June 1940 and the virtual closing of the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the Allied shipping gave a strong impetus to the expansion 
of the new Directorate. New sections were formed for different 
types of movements work, such as the railways, inland waterways 
and ports units. By early 1942, there were six sections in the 
Directorate, with a staff of 29 officers and no clerks, headed by a 
Brigadier as Director. 

The operations on the Assam—^Burma frontier and the rapidly 
increasing military traffic necessitated by the concentration of Allied 
troops and stores in India, led to a further expansion of the 
Directorate. There was a major reorganisation early in 1944, when 
the Movements and the Transportation Directorates were brought 
together and placed under the D.Q.M.G., recently added to the 
Q.M.G. Branch. Joint sections of Movements and Transportation 
were then forrnecl for Planning and for Statistics. 

In August 1944, there were 63 officers and 202 clerks on the 
staff of the Directorate, including the D.Q.M.G. (Mov. and Trans.). 
After that, no major reorganisation appears to have taken place in 
the Directorate till the end of the w^ar. 

The Transportation Directorate 

The Transportation Directorate was created in May 1941 with 
14 officers and 29 clerks, primarily to plan and raise transportation 
units for the Ira(| campaign and to provide transportation stores 
for that theatre of operations. There was no immediate pressure of 
work so far as the Indian frontiers were concerned. But not long 
after, with the sudden entry of Japan into the war in December 1941, 
the entire aspect changed. Within a few weeks, India had become 
an actual theatre of war with the hostile forces not far from her 
frontiers. The Assam line of communication had to lie hurriedly 
developed, while the expansion of the Indian army and the arrival 
of large Allied forces in India sorely strained the system of transport 
and communications in the country. 

In September 1943, therefore, India was assigned the dual task 
of developing the Assam line of communication to a daily capacity 
of 7,400 tons of military stores by January 1946, and of mounting 
eight divisions overseas. It was to meet this formidable assignment 
that a separate D.Q.M.G. was appointed early in 1944 who was placed 
in charge of the Transportation and Movements Directorates. 

By August 1944, the Transportation Directorate had reached a 
strength of 60 officers and 177 clerks. Apart from the main organi¬ 
sation at Delhi, a detached “stores section” was also located at 
Calcutta, and outposts of the Directorate were to be found in 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Assam, 
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No major changes took place in the Directorate from August 
1944 till the end of the war. llie Assam line of coinmiinication was 
developed to the required capacity a full year ahead of schedule, and 
the Directorate successfully coped with the large volume of work 
thrown suddenly on it. It was felt in some quarters that an earlier 
establishment of the Directorate would have greatly facilitated the 
smooth and quick disposal of work in the later stages of tlie war.*** 

The Supplies and Transport Directorate 

With a peace-time establishment of 14 officers and 34 clerks, the 
Supply and Transport Directorate was the largest under the O-M f*- 
It was responsible for organising the supply for the army and for 
delivering it to the consumers. 

Before the w^ar, the Directorate catered for only about 250,000 
men, and had 44 units of animal and 31 units of mechanical trans¬ 
port. Work on petrol, oils and lubricants (P.O.L.) was light, for 
their provisioning, storage and handling were largely the concern 
of the trade. During the war, however, about 3,000,000 men and 
women had to be supplied with foodstuffs and all the other innumer¬ 
able items of 'store*. This tremendous increase of work led to the 
raising of 1256 supply units, including training establishments and 
depots for reserves, employing 98,000 men. Mechanical transport 
units increased steadily with the expansion and continued mecha¬ 
nisation of the army, while special emphasis was laid on animal 
transport units which alone could operate in the hills and jungles of 
the Burma and South-East Asia theatres of war. Work in connec¬ 
tion with petrol, oils and lubricants also increased proportionately as 
the Directorate had to supply the needs of the R.I.N., the R.N., the 
R.I.A.F., the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F., in addition to the Allied armies 
based on India. 

Again the new technique of air despatch and supply dropping 
from the air presented fresh problems of rese»Trch and organisation, 
and more work, for the Supply and Transport Directorate. A sepa¬ 
rate section had, therefore, to be created in the Directorate in 1944 
to devote itself mainly to matters of air supply and transportation. 

The work of keeping the expanding forces in India supplied 
with food also involved changes in the organisation of the Direc¬ 
torate. In July 1942, an Inspectorate of Foodstuffs was created in 
the Directorate which was made responsible for purchasing and 
testing the enormous quantities of foodstuffs required. On 20 April 
1945, the Inspectorate w’as enlarged into a Directorate of Food 
Inspection. 

The planning and raising of supply and transport services pro- 


•• For details of working of the Directorate sec War Department History Head 10. 
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vided another factor for the expansion of the Directorate. In 1939, 
no section had been set apart specifically for planning, and for four 
years the work was performed by one D.D.S.T. and the small co¬ 
ordinating section, (Q. 4), of the Directorate. A separate operational 
planning staff was set up in the Directorate about the end of 1943, 
but too late to prevent the shortage of supply units at the end 
of 1944. 

By the end of the war, the Supply and Transport Directorate, 
including the food inspection organisation, had reached a strength 
of 109 otficers and 272 clerks. 

Directorates of Remounts and Veterinary Services 

On 3 September 1939, the strength of the Remounts and Veteri¬ 
nary Services Directorates came to 3 officers and 8 clerks, and 3 officers 
and 5 clerks, respectively. Both the organisations were dwindling in 
importance and in their strength due to the progressive mechanisa¬ 
tion of the army. The low-water mark was reached in February 
1942, when only 38,000 animals remained with the army in India. 
After that, the Remounts and Veterinary Services began expanding 
again. The Indo-Burraa frontier was very unsuitable for mechanised 
forces, and animal transport had again to be used. Large numbers 
of horses and mules had to be imported and trained, which led to an 
increase in the staff in the Remounts Directorate. The Veterinary 
Services expanded simultaneously with the animal establishment in 
order to provide “medical cover’ for them. Moreover, in 1944-45, 
the veterinary services had to inspect many hundreds of thousands of 
slaughter animals required for consumption by the large Allied 
forces based on India. 

At the end of the war in August 1945, there were 7 officers and 
31 clerks in the Remounts Directorate and 9 officers and 41 clerks 
in the Veterinary Services Directorate. 

Directorate of Farms 

Starting the war wdth 2 officers and 8 clerks, the Farms Direc¬ 
torate ended it with only 3 officers and 13 clerks. A larger increase 
in the staff was avoided by decentralising the work as it increased in 
volume after 1942. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, responsibility for the provi¬ 
sion of fodder was transferred from the Farms Directorate to the 
R.I.A.S.C. But again, from 1942 onwards, work in the Directorate 
increased as more and more animals were taken into the army. 
Fodder-provisioning was retransferred from the R.I.A.S.C. to the 
Farms Directorate in May 1943. As the forces based cm India in¬ 
creased in strength, the supply of dairy products, both fresh and 
tinned, had to be improved. But by judicious decentralisation of 
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work to the lower organisations, the staff at the Directorate was kept 
within the modest limits mentioned above. 

fionecrs and Labour Directorate 

After the Japanese conquest of Burma, in an endeavour to re¬ 
capture that country, large labour forces had to be employed on war 
work in India to develop the Assam line of communication. A 
small Directorate of one officer and one clerk w^as, therefore, set up 
in August 1942 to deal with all matters concerning civil labour. 
Two more officers were added to the Directorate in October 1942. 
In February 1943, the control of the Indian Pioneer Corps was 
vested in the Directorate in order to secure co-ordination of all labour 
matters. At the same time, the staff of the Directorate was increased 
by three officers, and another officer was added in July 1943. 

Work of the Directorate continued to increase steadily, mainly 
due to the vast expansion of tlie Indian Pioneer Corps and the 
building up of India as an Allied base of operations against Japan. 
Eventually, the Directorate had eight officers on its staff, including a 
Brigadier as the Director. 

The Directorate of Army Postal Services 

For over two years after the outbreak of tlie war, all work on the 
organisation of field postal units for Indian formations going over¬ 
seas was carried on by the Movements organisation. The task was 
facilitated by the co-operation of a special War Branch set up in 
the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

As the postal work increased, a new Postal Section of one officer 
and two clerks had to be formed in tlje Movements Directorate in 
March 1941. But after the Japanese attack on Malaya and Burma, 
Field Post Offices had to be opened in India itself, wdiile the arrange¬ 
ments for circulation of mails by security addresses further increased 
the burden on the Postal Section. In January 1942, therefore, a 
Directorate of Army Postal Services was created with 3 officers and 
8 clerks. 

Changes in postal concessions and rates of postage, new facilities 
like “'airgraphs,” and more frequent air mails for the troops led to 
an expansion of the Directorate in December 1942 and again in 
February 1944. From the last reorganisation of February 1944, the 
Directorate emerged with a strength of 9 officers and 28 clerks, which 
it maintained till the end of the war. 

Lands and Hirings Directorate 

Before the war, the hirings of buildings or lands were negligible, 
the Military Engineer Service handling it easily under the direction 
of the Q.M.G. But with the progress of the war, the concentration 
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of forces in India increased steadily. The hirings work also multi¬ 
plied several times in volume, and the need for a separate organisa¬ 
tion to take charge of the work became imperative by 1944. More¬ 
over, responsibility for acquisitions was still divided between the 
Defence Department and the various land-holding services or 
Branches, such as the Q-M.G., the M.G.O., the E.-in-C., the A.O.C. 
-in-C., etc. There was no one organisation directly charged with the 
task of watching the financial interests of the Government of India 
or of His Majesty's Government on whose behalf large liabilities 
were being incurred. 

A Lands and Hirings Service was, therefore, created in December 
1944, and, to administer and control it, a Lands and Hirings Direc¬ 
torate was formed in the same month.^® Because of its late incep¬ 
tion, the Directorate had to face considerable difficulties in tackling 
the huge accumulation of work. By June 1945, its staff at the 
General Headquarters comprised 6 officers, and the Directorate had 
its ramifications in the armies, commands, areas and sub-areas also. 


** Monograph on Lands, Hirings and Disposal Services in India, 



CHAPTKR XXTI 


Master General of the Ordnance and 
Other Branches 

The preceding chapters have taken account of the acti\ities 
relating to planning of operations, raising and management of the 
personnel to execute them and arranging for the inoveiiient of the 
troops and maintaining tliern, whether in the field or in the barracks. 
The work of the three Branches of the General Ileachjuarters, the 
General Staff, the Adjutant General’s, and the Quarter Master (xcne- 
raFs, which related to these services, has been described earlier. Each 
was important in its zone ; but modern wars have brought into vivid 
prominence an activity, which, in earlier centuries, ditl not require 
major attention. This activity concerns itself with the manufac¬ 
ture and procurement of weapons, equipment, vehicles, etc. which, 
with growing mechanisation and technical development, assumed 
great importance. This function was performed by ihc fourth 
Branch named the Master (General of Ordnance Branch. 

The Master General of Ordnance Branch of the General I Icad- 
(juarters was concerned with producing or procuring almost all the 
weapons, etjuipment, vehicles, etc. needed by the tlircc Defence 
Services in India. Moreover, it stocked these items in its Depots, 
issued them to the forces and also repaired them when they needed 
repairs. The set-up was simple and logical, having under one con¬ 
trolling authority, viz. the Master General of Ordnance, the designer 
(Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation), the manufacturer 
(Directorate of Ordnance Factories), the purchaser who bought from 
elsewhere what was not being manufactured in tlie Ordnance fac¬ 
tories and who sold off waste and surplus goods (the Directorate of 
Contracts), and finally, the distributor and repairer (Directorate of 
Ordnance Services and its Provision Section). In practice the system 
worked smoothly and efficiently, though designed only to serve a 
small force of about 300,000 men.^ 

Before the war, the Master General of Ordnance Branch con¬ 
sisted of the Master General of the Ordnance, a Deputy Master 
General of the Ordnance the Directorate of Ordnance Services, the 
Directorate of Ordnance Factories, the Directorate of Contracts, the 

* Monograph on The Growth of the M,G.O. Organisation, File No. nM/46/M.G.(C). 

■The seniormost Director in the Branch, in 1939 the Director of Ordnance 
Services, acted as the Deputy Master General of tlic Ordnance. 
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Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation and a Co-ordinating 
Staff Section known as M.G.(C). The Ordnance Services Directorate, 
moreover, had a special “Provision” section under an Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Services. The layout was as follows: — 


M.G.O. 

d.m!g.o. 


Staff Section 
M.G.(C) 


Director of 
Armaments 
and 

Mechanisa¬ 

tion 


Director of Director of 
Ordnance Ordnance 

Services Factories 

I 

Asstt. Director 
of Ordnance 
Services 
(Provision) 


Director of 
Contracts 


Modernisation of the army and technical developments greatly 
enhanced the size and importance of the M.G.O. Branch during the 
war. Armaments and Mechanisation organisations had to be set 
up as separate Directorates soon after the outbreak of the war. 
Again, modernisation led directly to the creation of the ('orps 
of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers and the formation 
of a new Directorate of Mechanical Engineering in 1943. At the 
same time, supply and the manufacture of ordnance stores were trans¬ 
ferred from the M.G.O. Branch to the new Department of Supply 
in 1940, and the Directorates of Ordnance Factories and of Contracts 
also passed to the Supply Department. On the other hand, a close 
link between the Services and the Supply Department was essential, 
for which two new organisations were formed. Urstly, a Brigadier, 
Provision Co-ordination and Supply, was appointed witli a large 
stafE at the office of the Supply Department. And secondly, the 
organisation under the Controller General of Inspection was formed 
and grew up into a large unit. The Salvage Directorate, and the 
Directorate of Civilian Personnel, moreover, were created in the 
Branch as a result of the growing need of salvaging scarce war mate¬ 
rials and the large increase in the number of civilians employed in 
the M.G.O. concerns, respectively. 

About the end of the war, the M.G.O. Branch was organised into 
seven Directorates and had three Deputy Masters General of the 
Ordnance and eight major units at the level of Directorates.** The 
growth of the individual Directorate is noticed below. 

The Ordnance Services Directorate 

At the outbreak of the war, the Ordnance Services Directorate 
served 304,741 men of the regular, irregular and Indian States 

’For details see chart opposite. 
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torces in India, besides the R.I.N. the air forces and various civil 
armed forces. There were only five deix>ts and four arsenals situated 
in the northern and north-western India, and their layout was 
designed primarily for a war on the north-west frontier. The equip¬ 
ment dealt with by the Directorate was largely antupiated, the 
complex types of new stores used later on in the war being unknown 
in India. The items of stores totalled only about ioo,(X)o and were 
procured by a small stall under an Assistant Director, Ordnanc'e 
Services, (Provision). Since April 1939, the responsibility for the 
provision, storage and procurement of mechanical transport vehicles 
and spares had also been transferred from the Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps to the Ordnance Services Directorate. The Directorate 
provided officers for inspecting ammunition and vehicles, for the 
maintenance of which it was rcspmsible while sharing the control 
over them with the other Directorates. The training of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps was a further responsibility. 

For all these duties, the Ordnance Services Directorate had a 
strength of only 23 oificers on 3 September 1939, apart from the 
British Other Ranks, clerks and the staff of the Workshop Branch 
of the I.A.O.C. The Director was an officer with the rank of a 
Brigadier, 

In the course of the war, the Directorate had to administer 
eighty-one depots of different kinds, anrl had to provide about 
390,cxx) items of cejuipment for a force of about two and a half 
million men. The Indian Army Ordnance Corps itself was expand¬ 
ed to some tw^enty times its pre-w\ar strength, entailing enormously 
increased load of administrative work on the Directorate. The new 
volume of work inevitably resulted in large expansion of the Direc¬ 
torate. The Projects Section in the Directorate w'as enlarged to cope 
with the extra work of siting, building and maintaining many new 
depots. The mounting volume of “provision w^ork" was decentra¬ 
lised in September 1941, but that did not obviate the need for more 
staff. As time went on, a body of men was re(|uircd to deal with 
the staff questions, on all aspects of the different types of stores, 
to supervise the provision made by the central depots and to co¬ 
ordinate demands. The appointment of a Deputy Director, Ord¬ 
nance Services, (Stores) was thcxi sanctioned and under him was 
placed a large staff to control the various generic types of stores. 
The load of administrative work also increased progressively. The 
expansion of the ordnance depots and their staffs confronted the 
Administrative Section of the Directorate with manifold problems, 
including the provision and welfare of labour. The co-ordination of 
labour policy within the M.G.O. Branch also led to the formation 
of a separate Directorate of Civilian Personnel in i 944 ’ When the 
burden of training duties grew too heavy for the Administrative 

23 
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Section, training was transferred to the new Operations Section of 
the Directorate. Before the war, the Ordnance Services Directorate 
had a small “mobilisation section” concerned with the preparation 
for warfare on the North-West Frontier. By the end of 1943, when 
vast numbers of troops had gone overseas and India was developing 
as a base for mounting larger forces, it was found necessary to corre¬ 
late the activities of the stores and administrative sections and to 
work in closer touch with the General Staff. An Operations Section 
was, therefore, created to take charge of the co-ordination and 
operational planning. 

The expansion of the Ordnance Services Directorate is amply 
illustrated by the following table* showing the strength of the per¬ 
sonnel, except the Workshop staff which was transferred to the new 
Mechanical Engineering Directorate in May 1943: — 




B.O.RS, W.Os, 

Other 


Date 

Officers 

S/Sgts. 

Qerical 

Total 



& Sgts. 

StafE 


I Oct 1939 

24 

25 

•55 

204 

1 Jan 1940 

32 

55 

220 

307 

I Jan 1941 

44 

75 

334 

453 

I Jan 1942 

77 

•77 

555 

749 

I Jan 1943 

114 

•45 

693 

953 

1 Sep 1944 

161 

•45 

832 

• 138 

> Jul >945 

149 

•38 

750 

•037 

15 Aug 1945 


•38 

753 

•057 


About the end of the war, the Ordnance Services Directorate 
had a Director, an Inspector of Indian Army Ordnance Services, a 
Brigadier (Stores) and seven Deputy Directors.*' One Deputy Direc¬ 
tor controlled the two sections concerned with Statistics and Registry, 
another Deputy Director was in charge of the Operations Section, 
while a third controlled the section dealing with Administration. 
The other four Deputy Directors were under the Brigadier (Stores) 
and controlled the units of Ammunition, Armaments, Engineering 
and Signal Stores, Mechanical Transport, Clothing, Movements, 
Equipment Tables, etc., respectively. 

The Inspector, Indian Army Ordnance Services, had imder him 
an Inspector of Mechanical Transport. 

The Mechanical Engineering Directorate^ 

At the beginning of the war, the technical maintenance, repair 
and recovery of the equipment and weapons of the Army in India 

*War History of the Ordnance Services Directorate, File No. 7230. 

'For details of the organisation of Ordnance Services Directorate in 1945, see 
chart on the next page. 

•Based on LEM£. War History, File No. 9765- 
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ORGANISATION OF ORDNANCE SERVICES DIRECTORATE 1945 


D.O.S. 


i — A.D.O.S.—Stats. 

I 


Dy. D.O.S. 


I 

i 


—D.A.D.().S.—Registry O.S.-14. 


D.D.O.S. (Operations) 
A.D.O.S. (Ops.) O.S.-20 
A.D.O.S. (Trg.) O.S..2I 
(Est.) O.S.-12 


D.D.O.S. (Administration) 
AJ:).0.S. (Projeets) C).S.-7 
A.D.O.S. (Planning) O.S.-1I 
A.D-O.S. (Admin.) O.S. IO 
A.D.O.S. (Packing) O.S.-25 


Inspector, Indian Army Ordnance Services 
Inspector, M.T. 

Insfiecting Accounts Officer, O.S.-I3 


Brigadier (Stores) 


D.D.O.S. (Amn.) 
O.S.-6 

D.D.O.S. (Amn.) 


D.D.O.S. 

O.S.-5 

(Armaments, 
Engineering 
and Signals 
Stores). 

A.D.O.S. (Armnts.) 
A.D.O.S. (Eng.) 
A.D.O.S. (Sigs.) 


D.D.O.S. 

(M.T.) 

O.S.-4 

A.D.O.S. (Vehs.) 
A.D.O.S. (Spares) 


I).D.O.S. (Clothing 
and 
Stores) 
O.S.-I 

A.D.O.S. (Move¬ 
ments) 
O.S.-2.3 

A.D.O.S. (Equip. & 
Tables) 

o.s.-iy 

A.D.O.S. (Vote 8- 
general- 
.s tores) 
O.S.-18 

A.D.O.S. (Provision 
& Control) 
O.S.-1 
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were carried out by the Workshop Branch of the Indian Army 
Ordnance Corps. The organisation was controlled by a section, 
M.G. 10, in the Ordnance Services Directorate, with a strength of 
four officers, three British Other Ranks, nine Indian clerks and one 
draughtsman. A Principal Ordnance Mechanical Engineer was at 
the head of the organisation. In Commands and Formations, the 
I.A.O.C. Workshop Branch was controlled by a Chief Ordnance 
Mechanical Engineer, who was responsible for the administration 
and training of the l.A.O.C. Workshop personnel and the inspection 
of all ordnance mechanical engineering installations in the area. 

The technical maintenance organisation was bound to expand 
with the mechanisation of the army according to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Chatfield Committee. From 1940, the mechanisation 
programme was accelerated, and the expansion of the army imposed 
further burden of work on the repairs organisation. After the entry 
of Japan into the w'ar and the consequent development of India 
into a mighty base of operations, the maintenance load reached new 
peaks. Not only the numbers but the variety of technical equip¬ 
ment multiplied from year to year, necessitating continual expansion 
of the maintenance organisation at the Army Headquarters. An 
indication of the increase of work on the Workshop organisation 
may be obtained from the following figures of vehicles held in 
1938-39, and the vehicle targets for 1940-45: — 

Year ... 1938 19,39 1941 1942 1943 1944 194.5 

Vehicles ... 4,503 7,500 35,000 75,000 115,000 160,000 350,000 

Apart from the army’s maintenance load, the work of the 
departmental staff increased with the raising of new workshop units 
and the prcparaticHi of technical instructions regarding the fighting 
and specialised vehicles, instruments, wireless sets, etc. In addi¬ 
tion to all this, the I^rincipal Ordnance Mechanical Engineer was 
also responsible for the repair and maintenance of the armaments 
of many ships of the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy and 
Allied navies in the Indian harbours. 

During 1940-41, however, M.G.10 did not adequately expand. 
A few extra officers were sanctioned for the section in December 
1940, but only as a temporary measure to cope with the new 
planning work, which was expected to be completed about the 
middle of 1941, but, in fact, the burden of work on the section 
increased further in 1941. The result was that “not a single officer, 
British Other Rank or Indian clerk had been able to take leave and 
all were daily working for excessively long periods.” 

In July 1941, therefore, M.G. 10 was organised into three 
sub-sections, M.G. 10(A), M.G. 10(B) and M.G. 10(C), with an autho¬ 
rised staff of ten oflScers, five warrant officers, two sergeants, 
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three clerks and a single draughtsman. By October 1942, 
the superior staif had risen to tliirteen officers, but work was still 
in arrears. That is not surprising, since the counterpart of M.G.io 
at the War Office in the United Kingdom then comprised some 
100 officers, and was supported by the highly efficient British 
industry. 

By the end of 1942, it came to be realised that the existing 
organisation could not cope with the mounting volume of work. 
Therefore, M.G.io was further expanded into a new Directorate of 
Mechanical Engineering on 12 Deceml^er 1942.^ After prolonged 
discussions with the Adjutant General and other officers concerned, 
the entire machinery was again reorganised on i May 1943. The 
mechanical repairs resources of the army were pooled into a new 
Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers which was 
placed under the new Directorate of Mechanical Engineering. 
The administration and technical control of the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineer Units in the India Command was also 
vested in the M.E. Directorate, which was organised into twelve 
sections grouped into three divisions, viz., Organisation, Workshop 
Administration, and Technical Control, with an authorised staff of 
74 officers, 42 B.O.Rs and 294 clerks. The establishment was filled 
gradually as officers and clerks became available. The establish¬ 
ment of officers at the headquarters, formations and establishments 
remained substantially unchanged but they were reorganised on the 
lines of the M.E. Directorate at the General Headquarters. 

After 1943, the operational requirements led further to the ex¬ 
pansion of the Directorate of Mechanical Engineering. The pros¬ 
pects of extensive combined operations against Japan led to the 
formation of a “Waterproofing and Assault Section*' in the Direc¬ 
torate in January 1944. In April 1944, the Directorate had to l)e 
reorganised and expanded again to cope with the increasing volume 
of work. The technical equipment in India was increasing rapidly 
both in number and variety. The artillery equipment alone in¬ 
cluded a dozen new types. The vehicles numbered nearly 150,000 
of over 100 types, and included 1800 tanks and 1000 armoured cars. 
Over 8000 engines were being overhauled every month. Small 
arms, wireless sets and miscellaneous equipment comprised many 
varieties and entailed considerable work. The I.E.M.E. numbered 
approximately 2000 officers, 4000 British Other Ranks and 120,000 
Indian Other Ranks. These factors combined to prcnluce a quan¬ 
tum of work which could not have been carried out without further 
expansion of the Directorate, which took place early in 1945. 

By the end of the war, the responsibilities of the Mechanical 
Engineering Directorate had risen far above those of its predecessor, 

’ Mono^ph on the Growth of the M.G,0, Organisation, 
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the Indian Army Ordnance Corps Workshop Branch. The Direc¬ 
torate was responsible, besides Corps administration, for the recovery 
and repair of most of the army's electrical, mechanical, optical and 
surgical equipment, including refrigerators, air-conditioning and ice 
plants. It also controlled the maintenance and repair of certain 
vehicles and equipment for the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy 
and the United States Army and Air Force. The Directorate ran 
632 I.E.M.E. mobile workshop units of 55 different types, and static 
units comprising 113 Station Workshops, 3 Combined, 13 Com¬ 
mand and 6 Base Workshops. Even the workshop floor space had 
multiplied five times since 1939 and covered 5,000,000 square feet.® 

The Directorate of Armaments^ 

The Directorate of Armaments in 1939 was concerned with 
weapons, ammunition and explosives, tele-communication stores, 
chemical warfare equipment and engineering stores of ordnance 
supply. Its duties included the maintenance of technical specifica¬ 
tions, collation of technical information, technical advice to the 
General Staff, inspection of production and a little research and 
design work. The pre-war staff in the Directorate was barely suffi¬ 
cient for its peace-time tasks and contained no margin for the 
extra rush of work attendant on the war. The Armaments organi¬ 
sation was itself coupled with the Mechanisation Organisation into 
the Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation. 

On the outbreak of the war, the increasing volume of work led 
to the separation of the Mechanisation sub-Directorate, and on 
11 September 1939, the Directorates of Armaments and Mechanisa¬ 
tion started their careers independently. The Armaments Direc¬ 
torate then had a strength of 34 civil and military officers, 174 non- 
gazetted staff, B.O.Rs and I.O.Rs, and 1899 workmen and clerical 
staff. 

Before the war, the authorities in the United Kingdom were 
responsible for ensuring uniformity of design in armaments, and 
so research and development work was mainly carried out in that 
country. On the entry of Italy into the war in June 1940, commu¬ 
nications with the United Kingdom were partially severed, and 
remained so for the next two years. The urgent demands of the 
field forces had to be met from India, hence the Directorate was 
forced to undertake more and more work of design and develop¬ 
ment. These in turn involved new labour in compiling technical 
publications and reproducing drawings to guide manufacture and 
research. 

*For the organisation of M.E. Directorate in May 1945, see Appendix 46. 

• M.G.O. Monographs on Growth of Scientific and Technical Organisations, and 
on Growth of the M.G.O, Organisation. 
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The establishments for the development and inspection of 
stores were also greatly expanded. A new Inspectorate of Metal 
;and Steel was created in July 1940. A branch of the Directorate 
was opened at Calcutta in August 1940 with the title of Chief 
Inspectorate of Armaments. The new Inspectorate maintained 
contact with the Director General of Munitions Production and 
controlled inspection work, while the main Directorate at New 
Delhi attended to the development and design work. But adequate 
plans for further expansion were not formulated, and there were 
delays in implementing the decisions taken. 

The organisation, however, served its purpose well till 1942. 
After the chi try of Japan into the war, the increasing volume and 
complexity of development and inspection work led to a further 
expansion of the Armaments Directorate. An Inspector of Bren 
Guns was created in March 1942, an Inspector of Chemical Warfare 
Weapons in June 1942, and another Inspector of Ammunition in 
November 1942. It became apparent in 1942 that inspection and 
development needed separate staffs, not only at the G.II.Q. but also 
in the establishments outside. The Directorate was, therefore, 
reorganised in 1943, a Chief Inspector of Artillery and Signal 
Equipment, a Deputy Director Armaments, Weapons Technical 
Staff Field Force, and three Deputy Inspectors of Armaments were 
sanctioned in 1943-44. But the work continued to increase at a 
pace that kept the burden on the staff heavy almost to the end of 
the war. 

The following figures indicate the extent of the growth of the 
Directorate in the course of the war: — 


Aug. 1939 Aug. 1942 Aug. 1945 



a 

h 

c 

a 

h 

c 

a 

h 

c 

Armaments Director¬ 
ate G.H.Q.(I) 

6 

31 

7 

11 

55 

11 

33 

157 

23 

Chief Inspectorate of 
Armaments, Calcutta 

— 


— 

6 

31 

8 

7 

37 

14 

Other detached estab¬ 
lishments 

28 

143 

1,862 

83 

341 

9,297 

170 

870 

14,239 

Total 

34 

174 

1,869 

100 

427 

9,316 

210 

1,064 

14,276 


KEY: 

a —Officers, military and civil. 
h —^Non-gazetted civilians, B.O.Rs. and I.O.R8. 
c —Workmen and clerical staff? 
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The Directorate of Mechanisation}^ ^ 

Another Directorate was that of Mechanisation whose Director 
was the technical adviser to the Master General of Ordanance and 
the General Staff on all matters concerning mechanised transport 
vehicles. He was responsible for research, design, development, 
trials, etc. of all such transports as also for the initial inspection of 
the Armoured Fighting Vehicles and the “Soft” or unarmoured 
vehicles, together with their stores and ecjuipment. 

The Directorate of Mechanisation started as a sul>Directorate 
of the Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation in April 1939, 
when the control of Mechanical Repair Organisation was transferred 
from the Q.M.G. Branch to the M.G.O. Branch. The sub-Directoratc 
was staffed only by two officers and eleven clerks, and had to deal 
with about 5,000 vehicles of twenty different makes. Under this 
sub-Directorate was an Inspectorate of Mechanical Transport, under 
the Chief Inspector of Mechanical Transport who was responsible 
for ensuring that vehicles entered the army in a serviceable condi¬ 
tion, and who looked after the collection and distribution of technical 
information on the handling and maintenance of the vehicles. The 
Inspectorate also contained an Experiments and Trials Wing for 
testing mechanised transport under different conditions. 

Pre-war plans had been drawn up for a limited war only and 
were based on the assumption that the rec|uirements of all kinds of 
vehicles would be met by requisitioning and by small imports from 
the United Kingdom. A large-scale expansion of the mechanical 
transport had not been envisaged, nor was the necessity recognised 
to undertake new development work in India. At the outbreak of 
the war, therefore, there was hardly even the nucleus of design and 
development personnel in the mechanisation organisation. But the 
partial mechanisation of the Indian army had been taken up from 
the middle of 1939, which increased the volume of work as well as 
the importance of the sub-Directorate of Mechanisation. In Septem¬ 
ber 1939, therefore, the organisation was separated from the 
Armaments Directorate and was set up as a full-fledged Directorate 
of Mechanisation. 

By the middle of 1940, however, the astounding success of the 
German blitzkrieg introduced a vital change in the outlook. It 
was obvious that large-scale mechanisation had to be carried out in 
India also, and that too without much help from the desperately 
hard-pressed United Kingdom. This involved the tackling of 
immense problems. To begin with, the number of mechanised trans¬ 
port vehicles in use had increased, and the work of their inspection 
and supervision had swelled correspondingly. Moreover, India had 

Memorandum on the Mcchani.sation Directorate, File No. 8610; M.G.O. 
Monograph on Growth of Scientific and Technical Organisations. 
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to undertake the production of armoured and ‘soft* vehicle bodies in 
the country, so that rapid mechanisation might be carried out with 
imported chassis. All this led, in August 1949^ to the reorganisation 
and expansion of the Directorate of Mechanisation. A staff of six 
officers and six technically qualified British other ranks was sanc¬ 
tioned for the Directorate. The Inspectorate of Mechanical Trans¬ 
port was also expanded, and was renamed the Inspectorate of 
Mechanisation. Moreover, a Tank Development Board was set up 
for undertaking the design and development work prior to the 
manufacture of armoured vehicles in India. An Inspection Wing 
was also added to the Inspectorate of Mechanisation in 1940. 

Slight increases in the strength of the Directorate and its 
ancillary bodies took place at various times in 1941 to cope with the 
increasing volume of work. Then, towards the close of the year, 
numerous vehicles were brought to India under the I^end l^ase 
Legislation from the United States. Many of them were of intricate 
designs, and all needed slight modifications to he suitable for Indian 
conditions. To cap it all, Japan entered the war on 7 December 
1941. Malaya and Burma were quickly overrun and the Japanese 
armies stood perilously close to the eastern frontier of India, which 
thus became an active base of operations. Large forces were 
concentrated in India lo drive back the Japanese from the South- 
East Asia. As mechanised equipment accumulated in the country, 
the medianisation organisation had again to l)e expanded. But 
in 1942 and 1943, the increases in staff were mainly sanctioned for 
the lower formations of the Directorate, viz., the Inspectorate of 
Mechanisation and the Tank Development Board. Several draughts¬ 
men and tracers were added to the Tank Development Board, while 
the Inspectorate was expanded with a new Stores Wing in July 1943, 
consequent on the transfer of the technical control of M.T. Stores 
from the Directorate of Ordnance Services to the Directorate of 
Mechanisation. Travelling inspectors and liaison officers were added 
to the Inspectorate for ascertaining users’ experience in the forward 
areas. 

But keeping the Mechanisation Directorate understaffed while 
the work and the size of the lower formations increased rapidly was 
soon realised as a false economy. It became obvious during 
1943 that unless the Directorate was expanded soon, it would not 
be possible to cope with the work and the war effort would he affect¬ 
ed adversely. Therefore, early in 1944, a Deputy Director of 
Mechanisation, three Deputy Assistant Directors and a proportionate 
clerical staff were added to the Directorate. The strength of the 
Inspectorate, too, was augmented by two Inspectors of Mechanisa¬ 
tion and six other officers apart from many Warrant officers, V.C.Os. 
and clerical establishment. But even these additions proved inade- 
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quate. The number of vehicles to be attended to had increased 
from about 5000 in 1939 to over 200,000 in 1944-45, and these 
comprised eighty-five different makes of about 500 types. Over 100 
new makes and types of vehicles were introduced into service in 1944 
alone. Hence further expansion of the organisation took place in 
1945. The Inspectorate of Mechanisation was completely reorga¬ 
nised and all its wings received adequate staff for their respective 
tasks. The Tank Development Board also was reorganised under 
the name of Mechanisation Design Establishment. The new name 
accorded with its main function which had come to be that of 
designing new models and supervising the construction of 
pilot-models. 

About the end of the war, the Directorate of Mechanisation 
was staffed by 12 officers, 12 warrant officers (including six women), 
and 51 clerks. The Chief Inspectorate of Mechanisation had 65 
officers, 121 British other ranks and 360 Indians belonging to the 
clerical and other categories, while the Mechanisation Design 
Establishment had ii officers, 105 British other ranks and 22 
clerks, etc. 

The Controller General of Inspections^ 

An important function of the Master General of Ordnance was 
to inspect the general stores for their quality and suitability. Before 
the outbreak of the war, such inspection of the “general stores*' 
produced in India was carried out by a small staff under the Chief 
Inspector of Stores and Clothing at Kanpur. The Chief Inspector 
was in his turn controlled by the Director of Ordnance Services at 
the Geiieral Head(|uartcrs. The Engineer-in-Chief, the Director of 
Ordnance Stores, the Director of Armaments and the Indian Stores 
Department had each a hand in the inspection of engineering 
stores; inspection of medical stores was controlled by the Director 
General of the Indian Medical Services, and that of the naval stores 
by the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy. This lack 
of co-ordination in the inspecting staff may have been responsible 
for errors in pre-war planning. At that time no one could envisage 
the interruption of the sea routes between India and the United 
Kingdom, nor the consequent expansion of the Indian industrial 
effort. Hence at that stage the necessity of large-scale expansion of 
the inspection organisation was not envisaged. But when the 
war began and soon after India was developed as a ‘supply base’, 
and the Department of Supply was set up in June 1940, the expan¬ 
sion began with the posting of a small staff under a Chief Inspector 

“War Department History Head 7, File No. 8498; M.G.O. Monograph 
on Growth of Scientific and Technical Organisations ; M.G.O. Monograph on Gfowj/f 
of the M.G.O. Organisation^ 
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of Stores to keep the new department informed of the views of the 
defence services about the stores to be purchased and to cflPect liaison 
between the Supply Department and the M.G.O. Also there were 
complaints about the quality of stores produced in India which call¬ 
ed for a more thorough inspection. In December 1940, thereff)TC, a 
Controller General of Inspection was created with the rank of a 
Brigadier to co-ordinate all inspection activities. He was also 
responsible for research and development concerning the general 
stores produced in India. 

To begin with, the Controller General of Inspection was 
assisted by only two officers and a small clerical staff. The organisa¬ 
tion grew up with the formation of various inspectorates as the 
Indian industry expanded. An Engineering Adviser, a Chemist, 
a Timber Adviser and a General Stores Adviser were also appointed, 
one after another, early in 1941. About the same time, the control 
of the inspection branch of the Indian Stores Department was placed 
under the Controller General of Insj:)ection and the enlarged organisa¬ 
tion was divided into two wings. The Military Wing maintained 
liaison with the General Staff, Quarter Master General, Engineer- 
-in-Chief and Master General of Ordnance Branches, while the 
Civil Wing dealt with the Supply Department and the Chief 
Inspectorates. The staff at the General Headquarters was organised 
to provide separately for the administration of the establishments 
in the two wings. The Chief Inspectorates of Engineering, of 
Clothing Factory Stores, and of Medical Stores were set up under the 
Controller General of Inspection for the respective items. 

Between April and July 1941, an “Area System”, similar to the 
“Circle System” of inspection in the Civil Wing, was introduced for 
the Military Wing, the whole of India being divided into five 
“Areas”. This organisation worked well in 1941 and 1942. 

In 1942, however, the loss of Malaya, Burma and the East 
Indies and the reduced flow of supplies from Australia and New' 
Zealand threw a heavy responsibility for production upon India. 
Hence the inspection organisation, too, had to be expanded to cope 
with the greater volume of production. About the end of 1942, 
therefore, the establishment of the Controller General of Inspection, 
at the G.H.Q. and outside was reorganised and expanded, and later a 
sixth Inspection Area was formed. The new oganisation worked 
efficiently and smoothly during the remaining years of the war. 

The following figures of personnel of all grades from the senior 
officers to the inferior staff, both military and civil, will indicate 
the extent of growth of the inspection organisation: — 

Pre-war ... ... ... ... 900 

Strength on i Jan. 1944 ... ... ... 23,303 

Strength on 15 Aug. 194^; ... ... 22,084 
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At the G.H.Q., the inspection staff totalled 30 Officers, 33 V.C.O'8, 
B.O.Rs and non-gazctted officers, 144 ministerial and 50 inferior staff 
at the end of the warJ* 

The Salvage Directorate 

The progress of war and huge destruction of material led 
to the need of resorting to salvage as a method of recovering the 
full value possible from broken and unserviceable equipment and 
stores. The organisation for salvage had to collect the derelict 
machines and worn-out stores from the battlefields and the lines of 
commiHiication, sort them out into those which might be used 
again after repairs, those which could only yield a few good spare- 
parts and those which were fit only for sale as scrap. Mechanical 
transport, for example, if found irreparably damaged, could be 
first denuded of all its parts still in serviceable condition, then 
the rubber might be taken off from the tyres and the steel body 
sold as scrap. 

At the lieginning of the war, the navy and the air force threw 
away all that they found unserviceable, while in the army, salvage 
was handled only by the Returned Stores Depots of the Ordnance 
Service. But with the expansion of the forces in India, the amount 
of equipment and war niaierial in use in the country increased con¬ 
siderably. By 1942, it was clear that some organisation was required 
to make the most economical use of all broken equipment, waste 
material, etc. littered about the battlefields. Scrap iron, non-ferrous 
metals and spare parts of every type were in short supply; a salvage 
organisation was, therefore, necessary to pick out the serviceable 
items from the scrap heaps and to send the rest to steel mills or 
other manufacturing plants. 

Thereupon, Salvage Directorate was set up on 17 July 1942, with 
a strength of only three officers and some clerical staff.” Charged 
with the co-ordination of salvage activities of the three Services in 
the India Coniniand, the Directorate was expected to maintain con¬ 
tact with the salvage and disposals organisations of the Supply 
Department, and was also responsible for the collection and 
tabulation of statistics necessary for efficient control.” 

Expanding rapidly, the Directorate soon had a headquarters 
at Bombay, &lvage Staff Officers for the headquarters of each 
Army, Command and Corps, and for static headquarters down to 
the line of commimication sub-areas. In addition, there were 18 
salvage units, 4 depots at the major ports and 4 army/command 

**For the C.H.Q.(I.) Staff Organisation of Controller General of Inspection, 
M.G.O. Branch, on 15th August 1945, see Appendix 47. 

Monograph on M.G.O. Branch on The Grtneth of the M.G.O, Organisation, 
Memorandum on the Salvage Directorate, File No, 3W7, 
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Salvage Depots. After March 1944, about 15 M.T. breakdown 
depots were created for ol)solete and unserviceable M.T. vehicles, 
from which undamaged spare-parts were salvaged and returned for 
re-use.*^ At the same time, the Directorate's officer staff was 
increased to six Officers headed by a Controller of Salvage,who 
was a senior officer with the rank of a Major-General. A Lieut.- 
Colonel was appointed as the Deputy Controller of Salvage, and 
there was a Staff Captain as Assistant Controller, a Major as 
Technical Officer, and two Staff Captains were placed in charge of 
the mechanical transport. Each Command was giveii an Assistant 
Controller of the rank of Lieut.-Coloncl and a Deputy Assistant 
Controller who was either a Major or a Captain.^' The areas and 
sub-areas also had salvage staff, consisting of one or two officers of 
the rank of Major or Captain. Still the size of the salvage organisa¬ 
tion in India was only about half of that in the United Kingdom, 
though it had to cover a far larger area and the load of work was 
ccHisiderable due to the general expansion of the forces and develop¬ 
ment of India as the base for S.E.A.C. 

The salvage organisation had also to undertake the collection, 
sorting and storage of scrap and salvage accruing from the naval, 
ground and air force in India, or those sent to India from Persia and 
Iraq Command and Burma. Serviceable or repairable articles were 
returned to the service concerned for re-use, while the rest was for¬ 
warded to the Directorate-General of Salvage and Disposals*** in the 
Supply Department for disposal. 

The Directorate of Civilian Personnel 

In addition to the Directorates which had to deal with the 
main functions of the Master General of Ordanance Branch and 
had expanded or emerged as a result of the increasing tempo of 
the war, an organisation had developed to tackle the problems aris¬ 
ing out of the employment of a large number of civilians in the 
establishments run by this Branch. Even before the war, there 
were many civilians employed in the Master General of Ordnance 
Branch. The all-round expansion during the war resulted in a 
vast increase of well over half a million civilian employees. The 
number of civilians employed in the Master General of Ordnance 
Services, excluding the ordnance factories and Contracts Direc¬ 
torates was:— 

** Rcsponsihilities of the M.C.O, and layout of M.G.O. liram h, File 
No. 1087 ; War Department History Head 7, File No. 8-498. 

**War Department History Head 19, File No. 7185. 

Monograph on Salvage prepared by the M.G.O, Branch. 

‘*Thc Directoratc-Ckrncral of Salvage and Disposals in the Supply Department 
dealt with salvage arising from civil and public sources, and with the disposal of 
salvage from all sources. 

“Growth of Defence Headquarters, File No. 601/7185/H. 
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1939-40 

. . 10,306 

1940-41 

. . 38,170 

1941-42 

77.655 

1943-43 

148,753 

1943-44 

307,531 

1944-45 

388,543 

1945-46 

303,487 


There was no ce^ltral organisation for co-ordinating the 
recruitment, terms of service, and pay before 1945. Each Directorate 
made its own arrangements. The result was that “men doing pre¬ 
cisely the same work, and often in the same station, were receiving 
different rates of pay and allowances”. The employees, naturally, 
made comparisons and were dissatisfied. Moreover, the staffs in 
the different Directorates dealing with these matters were hopelessly 
inadequate. To rationalise the recruitment of civilian personnel and 
to relieve the Directorates of tlie burdeii of their administration, 
the Civilian Personnel Directorate was created on i January 1945.“® 
To begin with, the Directorate had a staff of 4 military officers, 2 
civilian gazetted officers, 3 officer supervisors, and 53 superintendents 
and clerks, headed by a Colonel as the Director of Civilian Personnel. 

The new Directorate assumed responsibility towards the civilian 
personnel for all matters which in the case of military personnel 
were handled by the A.G., M.S., Q.M.G. and the Welfare General. 
It had to deal directly with all the Branches of the GencraUIIead- 
(juarters and with at least ten departments of the Government of 
India. Its w^ork concerned 34 o,o(K) men divided into 250 different 
categories and with 210 different rates of pay. The charter of the 
Directorate was laid down as follows:— 

To centralise, evolve and control polity. 

To standardize and rationalise conditions, pay and 
allowances of all civilians under tlic Master General of 
Ordnance. 

To ensure speedy disposal of civilians’ cases. 

To provide amenities and welfare facilities for civilians. 
To improve co-ordination between the M.G.O. directorates 
on civilian matters. 

To prevent duplication of work. 

To eliminate surplus records and files. 

To relieve other directors of work concerning civilian 
personnel. 

As each Directorate in the Master General of Ordnance Branch 
had problems peculiar to itself regarding storage, repair, design. 

Monograph on The Growth of the M.G,0, Organisation, 

Monograph on the Directorate of Civilian Personnel, 
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inspections and salvage, and sulvdivisions such as explosives, arma¬ 
ments, textiles, silk, chemicals, etc, the new DirccU)rate of Civilian 
Personnel was organised into sections or “cells”, eacli with a stall 
from a particular Directorate. The cells had a dual responsibility 
to their parent Directorate and to the Directorate of Civilian Per¬ 
sonnel. As this organisation proved unsatisfactory, the Directorate 
was reorganised on i August 1945. Sections were formed by 
subjects, and specialised in a limited field wherein order and unifor¬ 
mity became assured. The Controller of Civilian Personnel was 
given full financial powers of a Director. The esialdishment of the 
])irectoratc totalled 12 officers and 57 superintendents and clerks 
organised as shown in Appendix 48. 

The Provision, Co-ordination and Supply Section^ 

The Directorates described earlier had reference to the internal 
concerns of the Master General of Ordanance Branch and related 
to the production, maintenance or storage of equipment and wea¬ 
pons of war. Procurement, otherwise than by direct manufacture 
in the ordnance factories, was controlled by the Supj)ly Department 
of the Government of India, which had emerged as a result of the 
growing demands of a fast developing war which had come so close 
to the frontiers of India. The global character of war as well as 
the close collaboration of many nations in prosecuting it with the 
single aim of wiping out the Fascist aggression, involved the neces¬ 
sity of an organisation to co-ordinate supplies and to direct them 
to the best purpose. There was the need to rationalise all supply 
and procurement demands so that there might be a reasonable 
chance of their fulfilment. Hence a section was organised in the 
Master General of Ordanance Branch which was known as the 
Provision, Co-ordination and Supply Section. Prior to it and conse¬ 
quent on the development of the Supply Department as a centralised 
agency for meeting the supply needs of the Services, an office of 
the Master General (Supply) was formed. The office acted as the 
liaison agency beween the Master General of the Ordnance as the 
Military Member of the War Supply Board, and the Department 
of Supply. 

With the establishment of the Eastern Group Supply Council,** 

** Memorandum on the Provision, Co-ordination and Supply Section, File 
No. 601/8609/H. War Department History Head 7, File No. 6()l/8498/H. 

•* llie Eastern Group Supply Conference was called on 25 October 1940 in order 
to pool the supply resources of the Allied countries east of the Suez, since commu¬ 
nications with the U.K. were liable to inicrniption. The conference set up an 
Eastern Group Supply Council in November 1940, with India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya. Hong Kong, Australia, New Zealand. South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
as the importiint members. The council allocated responsibility to the different 
countries for the supply of different items. The council was wound up in 1943, 
but the Central Provision Office continued. For details, refer to the volume on 
India as a Supply Base, 
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and the Central Provision Office (Eastern Group) as its executive 
agency in 1940-41, the responsibilities of the office of the Master 
General (Supply) increased considerably. Later on, the organisation 
came to lie known as the Provision Co-ordination and Supply Sec¬ 
tion and was placed under a Brigadier. The two major responsibi¬ 
lities of the section were: — 

(a) To act as the link between the civil department of pro¬ 
duction and procurement, such as the Supply Depart¬ 
ment, the Food Department, etc., on the one hand, and 
the Provision Offices of the Defence Headquarters on the 
other. The Section was able to interpret the view-points 
of the supplying agencies and the user services, one to 
the other, and this facilitated smooth business. 

{b) To act as the channel of communication between the 
Central Provision Office, (Eastern Group) and the India 
Command. Through the P.C. & S. Section, the provision 
offices of India could speak, with one voice to the 
Eastern Group, which regarded this section as its local 
office in India. The Central Provision Office (Eastern 
Group) dealt only with the Provision Co-ordination and 
Supply Section instead of the various provision offices 
individually.-* 

About the end of the war, the Provision Co-ordination and 
Supply Section was organised into five lower sections, viz. General, 
Textiles, Reciprocal Aid, Military Surplus Stores and Indian 
Munitions Assignment Committee. 

Of these, the General Section was responsible for determining 
priorities for the different items in production, and ensured proper 
co-ordination within the organisation. The Reciprocal Aid Action 
dealt with the demands of the U.S. forces in India for supplies under 
Reverse Ixmd l^ase arrangements. Supplies to Chinese troops 
based on India were also arranged by this section. The Military 
Surplus Stores Section, as its name indicated, handled all stores 
declared surplus to military requirements, and passed on their lists 
after scrutiny to the Director General of Disposal to be got rid of. 
The Indian Munitions Assignment Committee, with the Brigadier, 
Provision Co-ordination and Supply as its Secretary, was responsible 
for allocating locally made stores to the various organisations 
demanding them. The Committee was an off-shoot of the Muni¬ 
tions Assignment Board at London, and brought together represen¬ 
tatives of the India Command, South-East Asia Command, the U.S. 

** For further information alx>ut the work of the Provision Co-ordination and 
Supply Section, please see published Monograph on Ordnance Services in India during 
World War H (Government of India Press, Simla, 1952), p. 217. 
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War Department and the Eastern Group Supply Council. The cells 
for Textiles and for Steel were set up to deal with the allocations of 
those rationed and controlled commodities, and worked in close 
association with the Supply Department. 

Although forming part of the Master General of Ordnance 
Branch, the section had to deal with the other branches of the 
Array Headquarters, with Naval Headquarters and even with the 
Headquarters, Base Air Forces, South-East Asia. Its work may be 
classed as of the highest importance for the smooth functioning of 
the supply and provision organisatiems in India. 

As described in the pages above, and in common with the other 
branches of General Flcadcjuarters, the Master General of Ordnance 
Branch went through many changes and considerable expansion 
during the war. Salient features of these changes were the formation 
of the Corps of I-ndiaii Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, the 
Salvage Directorate and the organisation for Proxision, Co-ordination 
and Supply. Some idea of the expansion of the Master General of 
Ordnance Branch has been given, and tliere is no doubt that tlie 
branch would have l)een far bigger if India was more industrialised 
and the Indian Army had a greater j)ro[)ortion of meclianised 
troops. As it was, the work of research, developmeiit and design 
of new weapons and equipment in India retnained strictly limi’ed, 
although considerable progress was made in it during the war. The 
formation of the Suj)ply Department also checked greater expansion 
of the Master General of Ordnance Branch, by taking over respon¬ 
sibilities for the growing number of ordnance factories and the 
contracts for the provision of stores and eejuipment. In a future 
emergency, therefore, the Master General of Ordnaticc Branch may 
well have to shoulder greater responsibilities and cope with more 
volume and complexity of work than it had to during 1939-45. 

ENG 1 NEEK-IN-CHIEF\s BRANCH“'‘ 

Another branch of the General Headquarters was the Enginccr- 
in-Chief’s Branch which had concern with the engineering activities. 
But this organisation under the Engineer-in-Clncf was different 
from the one under the Master General of tlic Ordnamc. The 
Engineer-in-Chief administered the Military Engineer Services, 
while the Master General of tlic Ordnance controlled the Indian Elec¬ 
trical and Mechanical Engineers and the Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps. In general, the Military Engineer Services were responsible 
for constructing roads, buildings, aerodromes, bridges, etc. and the 
provision and supply of engineer stores, while the latter two dealt 

•• Growth of E-in-Cs Branch, File No. 8986 and Staff of the E-in-C's Branch, 
File No. 10898. 

24 
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with the provision of mechanical equipment and the maintenacc 
and repairs of weapons, mechanical transport, etc. 

Before the war the Eiigineer-in-Chief’s Branch was organised in 
three main sub-divisions, each equivalent to a Directorate. Sections 
under the Deputy Engineer-in-Chicf (Works) dealt with buildings 
and roads, the Military Engineer Services (M.E.S.), budget, finance, 
and contracts. Those under the Deputy Engineer-in-Chief (E. & M.) 
dealt with all electrical and mechanical aspects of the work of the 
Military Engineer Services, as well as engineer stores and furniture. 
The remaining sections, under a first grade engineer staff oliicer 
(S.O.R.E. I.), were responsible for training and organisation of 
engineer units, personnel matters, service regulations of M.E.S., 
standing orders, organisation and forms, and for co-ordination within 
the Branch. 

The authorised establishment then was i6 civil and military 
officers and 68 clerical and drawing staff. A gradual expansion took 
place, in the last few months of 1939, to meet the change-over 
from peace to w^ar. In 1940 the organisation remained basically 
unchanged, except that a section, directly under the Engineer-in- 
Chief, was formed for the provision and supply of engineer stores. 
The increasing volume of staff work to deal with the expansion of 
the Indian Engineers and the rapidly increasing wT)rks programme, 
caused further expansion later on. 

The year 1941 saw wider and more basic changes in the 
organisation. The expansion of the Indian Engineers w^as getting 
into full swing; the staff work connected with the raising and 
training of new units was growing considerably ; and expansions 
of the Military Engineer Services establishments were being 
planned. To cope with these developments, two Directorates 
were formed, viz. a Brigadier Engineer Staff and a Director of 
Personnel. 

Works for the air forces caused further expansion. In peace¬ 
time these works had been controlled by a Chief Engineer whose 
office formed part of the Air Headquarters. There was no section 
or officer in the E-in-C’s Branch responsible for air force works, 
but the \'ast and rapid development of a network of airfields in 
India soon gave rise to the neecl for a Directorate to deal with such 
projects. This was formed in 1942, the old office of the Chief 
Engineer R.A.F. being transferred to the E-in-C s Branch. Further 
additions to the staff became necessary in 1942 to deal with naval 
works, passive air defence, mechanical equipment organisation, and 
a newly formed oil section. 

Later, a Planning Directorate was set up in 1943 directly under 
the Deputy E-in-C to plan and ‘progress' projects, the urgency, 
magnitude or intricacy of which called for special allocation of the 
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G.H.Q. resources. The operations which were conducted near India 
and her devclopnicni as a base in 1943 further intluenced the expan¬ 
sion of this branch. Big increases came about in the Stores 
Organisation, which developed into three Directorates at the G.II.Q. 
Also were established a special Depot’s Directorate in Calcutta, 
shipping elements at all the main ports, and a network of stores 
depots controlled by a Brigadier as Kngincer (Resources). Secondly, 
“Works Services” under a Brigadier were given separate directorates 
to deal with works, electrical and mechanical subjects, oil installa¬ 
tions, and works contracts. Thirdly, the Air I'orces Works 
Directorate had to be further expaiuled to undertake airlield 
research and development, and was placed under a Deputy Ivin-C. 
Finally, looking to the future, a Direct<)ratc of Reconstruction and 
Demobilisation was also formed in 1943. 

Changes and developments continued into 1944. in which year 
the peak of expansion was probably reached, with the addition to 
the branch of a Sa])j)er and Miner Printing Sectiem, and a Directo¬ 
rate of Technical P.xaminatimi, the latter having been transferred 
from the Q.M.C.’s Branch. The only addition 1 hereafter was in July 
1945 when the K-in-C became responsible for the productif»n of 
containers for petrol, oil and lubricants. A P.O.L. Ckmtainer 
J^ircctoraie was formed in consetjucncc. 

Mobilisation plans before the war had provided for tiic expan¬ 
sion of the F-in-(]\s Branch by half as many oHicers and clerks as 
were containctl in tlie peace cstahlisliment. Mow wide of the mark 
this was is proved by the figures in Appendix 37. In the event the 
increase was a multiple of twenty-eight. It iiad necessarily to 1)c 
made on an ad hoc Ixtsis to cope with the nnlbrescen and unfore¬ 
seeable expansion of India’s war effort, and herausc the trend of 
events, by turning India into an enormous base for operations 
against Japan, placed unparalleled demands on the engineer 
Services.-® 


niE MILIIARY SECRETARY S BRANCir' 

Of the six main branches of the General Ilcadcpiarters 
mentioned earlier, only the Military Secretary's Branch remains to 
be described. 

The Military Secretary’s Branch was a small organisation 
concerned only with the filling of authorisctl establishments with 
the most suitable officers available. It was not charged with the 
control of the size of establishinents. 

**For details about the work of the Indian Engineers during the war, please 
see the volume on Engineer Activities and War Construction in the present scries. 

Based on File No. 8987 and File No. 7185. 
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Up to the beginning of the war the Branch comprised 6 officers 
and 45 superintendents and clerks, and was organised as follows: — 


Section 

Officers 

Subjects 

M.S. I. 

Deputy Military Secretary 

Staff appointments. 

M.S. 2. 

Assistant Military Secretary 

British service regimental appoint¬ 
ments. 

M.S. 3. 

—do- 

Indian Army regimental appoint¬ 
ments. 

M.S. 4. 

... Officer Siipcmsor 

Army in India Reserve of officers 
and Miscellaneous appointments. 

E. & S.B. 

... -—do— 

Establishment matters; Selection 


Board. 


The Deputy Military Secretary also dealt with all larger 
problems rcc|uiring orders of the Military Secretary. 

On the war breaking out, the war establishment of the Branch 
was fixed at 12 officers and 66 superintendents and clerks, to be 
filled as reejnired. An extra section each in M.S. 1 and 3 was 
sanctioned. In April 1940, another section was created, as M.S. 5, 
on the transfer from the Quarter Master General's Branch of Q-5, 
a Section which had l)een dealing with the postings and appoint¬ 
ments of R.I.A.S.C. officers. 

Tlic Branch was largely reorganised in 1941. Two more Deputy 
Military Secretaries were sanctioned, one for touring and the other 
for ctnitrolling M.S. 2 and 3 : and four new sections were evolved, 
one more for M.S. 1, two for M.S. 4 and the fourth for M.S. 5. By 
the year 1942, the army in India had grown so vast that a fresh 
reorganisation of the Branch in four Groups or Directorates was 
found necessary. A fourth Deputy Military Secretary and six more 
Sections were sanctioned for the purpose. 

The arrangemeiit of groups and subjects under the reorganisa¬ 
tion of 1942 was as follows: — 

(a) Senior Staff and Co-ordination Group with three Sections. 

(b) Junior Staff and Recruiting Group, with five Sections. 

(c) British Services Regimental Group, with five Sections. 

(d) Indian Army Regimental Group, with five Sections. 

Ten more Sections were added during 1943, while increasing 
work over the release of officers from the army service with the 
aim of strengthening the civil administration in Bengal led to the 
formation of yet another section in 1944. By the end of that year 
the Military Secretary's Branch had reached a war-time peak of 43 
officers and 377 superintendents and clerks, organised in 32 
Sections.** 

•*For organisation of M.S. Branch as in October 1944, sec Appendix 49, 
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Early in 1945, all work concerning the postings and transfers 
of regimental officers up to the rank of Ijieutcnaiit-Colonel, except 
in graded staff appointments, was transferred to the Organisation 
Directorate in the Adjutant General’s Branch. The functions and 
the staff of the Military Secretary's Branch were reduced to cover 
appointments of tlic rank of Colonel and above, all graded staff 
appointments and a few miscellaneous ones, confidential reports, 
commissionings, retirements, resignations and promo!ions, coni- 
plainis, and honours and awards. 

On 115 August 1945, the establishment totalled 43 ofheers and 
265 sLiperinieiuk'nis and clerks, including 11 B.O.Rs, 10 W.A.C.(l) 
and civilian women clerks. The general layout of the Branch was 
as shown below. 


M.S. 



A.M.S. Command 

A.M.S. 

Dy. ^f.S. 

O.S. 

and Staff 

Co-ordination 


Honours and 

Section 



Awards 


1 

A.M.S. 

1 

A.M.S. 



British 

Indian 



Servicrc 

Army 



WELFARE general’s BRANCH 

Apart from the six main branches of the General Headquarters 
described above, there w'ere two other organisations which assumed 
considerable importance during the war. These were the Welfare 
General’s office and the organisation for Combined Operations. 

A Welfare General’s Branch under a Principal Staff Officer was 
an entirely new development in the G.TT.Q., and came into being on 
I April 1945. It was staffed at the end of the war by 152 officers 
and 280 clerks. The field of work covered welfare and resettlement, 
whose seeds had been sow^n in the A.G^s Branch; education, which 
had passed from the Military Training Directorate to the A.G’s 
Branch on i March 1944 ; and services kinematography, which was 
first developed under the Master General of the Ordnance in 1944 
and then found a convenient home in the new Branch. 

Early Expansion of Welfare work 

The Welfare General’s Branch had its origin in two sections 
which functioned in the A.G’s Branch before the war. The welfare 
of British and Indian troops was included in the duties of A.G. ii, 
a section in the Personal Services Directorate, while A.G. 13, in 
the Pay and Pensions Directorate, dealt with family welfare. Soon 
after the war began, the Viceroy instituted an “Amenities for 
Troops Fund”, which was financed from his war purposes fund. 
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The ‘‘Amenities for Troops Fund” was controlled by an Executive 
Committee with one first grade staff oflicer and one staff captain. 
This was first administered by A.G. ii and later by a new section, 
A.G. 17, whicli was created in January 1941. 

Meanwhile, A.G. 19 was formed in November 1940 under the 
designation of Civil Liaison to promote the welfare of enlisted 
classes in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, and 
especially of the families of the Indian soldiers serving overseas. 
This section extended its w'ork as recruiting spread over the whole 
of India. 

An Inspector of Amenities for British and Indian Troops was 
appointed in December 1941. The duties of this officer w'cre to 
tour widely in India and overseas and to promote the welfare of 
the troops. Excepting A.G. 13 and 19 in the G.II.Q. and many 
voluntary workers elsewhere, and hicluding the one A.A.G. and 
one Stair Cajttain in A.G. 17, there w^erc then only three officers to 
direct the welfare of all the troops in the India Command. 

Fonudlion of the Welfare Directorate 

By August 1942, welfare, comforts and entertainments for the 
troops had assumed great and growing importance. "J'he army had 
expanded ; large numbers w'ere living under operational conditions 
in eastern and southern India : and mtiny British troops had poured 
into the country. An “Amenities, Comforts and Entertainments 
for the Services (A.C.E.S.) Fund” was established by the Government 
of India in July 1942 and a Directorate formed to administer it. 
A month later, on 1 August 1942, this so-called Amenities, Comforts 
and Entertainments for the Services Directorate wras reorganised as 
the Directorate of Welfare and Education with three sections, 17(a), 
17(h) and 17(c). A.G. 17(a) dealt with amenities, A.G. 17(b) with 
welfare-education of British and Indian troops, and A.G. 17(C) with 
family welfare. A.G. 13, which had so far dealt with the family 
welfare, Avas then abolished. The reorganised Directorate was placed 
under a Brigadier and was staffed with nine officers, gradually 
increasing to fourteen by the end of 1942. 

In No\cmher 1942, the Directorate w^as renamed the Directorate 
of Welfare and Amenities. The year 1943 saw further reorganisa¬ 
tion and much widening in the scope of its activities. By the re¬ 
organisation of I January 1943, the Director’s appointment was 
upgraded to the rank of a Major-General and there were twenty 
officers iii all. The subjects included were welfare, comforts, enter¬ 
tainment including broadcasting, welfare-education, and family 
welfare.®® 

■•For details of organisation of Directorate of Welfare and Amenities as on 
Jan. 1943, sec Appx. 54. 
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ORGANISATION OF DIRECTORATE OF WELFARE AND EDUCATION 

1 AUGUST 1942 


375 

ON 


Director (Brigadier) 


A.C. 17(rt) A.C. 


1).A.A.G. (A.C.E.S.) 


r . 

A.A.G. (Welfare) 
B.T. 


17 (1>) A.G.l7(r) 


n.A.A.G. (Welfare 
of families, depen- 
dai]ts, and ex- 
soldiers 

I 


A.A.G. (Welfare 
and Education) 
l.T. 


S.C. (A.C.E.S.) B.T. O.S. (A.C.E.S.) l.T. 


S.C. (Welfare) S.C. (Welfare) 

British Fanii- Indian Fami¬ 
lies lies 


A.G. 19 dealing with civil liaison was brought into the 
Directorate in Feliniary 1943, and a Staff Captain for legal aid was 
added in July 1943. There was further expansion of the Directorate. 
In Scjiteinber 1943, for example, the staff for post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion, which had till then formed parr of the Demobilisation 
Directorate in the A.G’s Branch, was absorbed in the Welfare 
Directorate. During the same niontli, 17 Army Educational Corps 
officers (7 Majors and 10 Captains) were sent to India from the U.K. 
for the welfare-education of the British troops, and 18 welfare 
officers (17 Majors and i Captain) to form a G.IT.Q. pool for work 
in connection with the army and family welfare. In November 
1943, a Staff Captain (Broadcasting) was authorised and the Officer 
in Charge, Broadcasting, was upgraded to D.A.A.G.'*" In Decem¬ 
ber 1943, a Staff Captain (Entertainments) was added, and in 
January 44, ENSA (India) was formed. 

On I Marcli 1944, the Directorate of Welfare and Amenities 
was again reorganised and joined up with education and resettle¬ 
ment into a Directorate General of Welfare, Education and Resettle¬ 
ment.'*’ There were three directorates under it—A.G. 17 for welfare ; 
A.G. 19 for education ; and A.G. 21 for resettlemciit. Officers in the 
Directorate-General totalled 70 in number in March 1944. 

The Welfare GeneraVs Branch created 

In the months following, the welfare organisation expanded 

•“File No. F/55. 

For details, see Appendix 55, 
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further. The XV Indian Corps and the Fourteenth Army were lock¬ 
ed with the Japanese in an arduous campaign on the Indo-Burrna 
frontier. Behind them in the India Command lay millions of 
Britisli and Indian men and w^omen many of whom had been endur¬ 
ing unacciistotned discomforts for nearly five long years. Murmurs 
w'erc heard. 

In October 1944, Lord Munster, the Under Secretaiy of State 
for India, arrived in India “to investigate the provision made for 
troops in India and South-East Asia Command, and to report 
thereon to the Secretary of State for India”. His terms of reference 
were confined, however, to the w^elfare of British forces. As a result 
of Lord Munster’s investigations and report, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment sent instructions to the Government of India. The directive 
called for an all-round spcccl-up and expansion of the welfare and 
amenities activities. Financial considerations were to be no bar to 
improvements which were otherwise possible. The Indian and 
Colonial troops were to receive full consideration, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, India, when passing on this directive, expressly 
instructed that differences between the standards and scales of pro¬ 
vision for the British TroojDs on the one hand, and those for the 
Indian and Colonial troops on the other, should not be accentuated 
unnecessarily. 

Many of the points on which Lord Munster pressed for better¬ 
ment concerned other branches or directorates than Welfare, but 
in the end entailed more work on the Director-General of Welfare. 
Tlie burden of welfare was weighing too heavily on the Adjutant 
General and it was decided to shift it on to a Welfare General of 
the same status. 

On I April 1945 the Welfare General’s Branch was set up 
comprising the Directorates of Army Education, Welfare, Resettle¬ 
ment and Services Kincmatography.’*'■* 

The main points in its charter were: — 

(a) to advise the C.-in-C., India, whenever required, on all 
matters concerning resettlement. Services Kinemato- 
graphy and the army aspect of welfare and education ; 
and to advise the P.A.O. on the army aspect of these 
subjects ; 

(h) to represent requirements of the four directorates, when¬ 
ever ncces.sary and appropriate, to F.O.C.R.I.N. and 
A.O.C.-in-C., India, the P.A.O., heads of G.H.Q. Branches, 
and to the Government of India departments through 
the Defence or War Department; 

**For the organisation of W.G's. Branch in 1945, see Appendix 56, and for 
further amplifications see Appendices, 57, 58, 59 and 60. 
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(c) to represent army requirements and views on the Inter- 
Services Welfare and Education Committee : 

(rf) to keep liaison on Kinematography and resetilcnicm ^vith 
Naval and Air Headquarters ; 

(t") to maintain close touch with, and give assistance to the 
greatest possible extent whenever reejuired to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-East Asia, Allied Land Forces, 
South-East Asia and Base Air Forces, South-East Asia. 

After April 1945, there appears to have been no major change 
in the organisation of the Welfare General’s Brand! till the end of 
the war. Of the Directorates within the Bratich, the work of wel¬ 
fare, education and resettlement has already been mentioned. 'Fhc 
remaining Directorate, of Services Kinematography, is described 
below. 

Directorate of Seroiccs Kinematography 

By the end of 1943, the strength of the Indian forces in India 
and the South-East Asia theatre had grown enormously. But the 
recreational facilities for them were grossly inade(|uate. The 
C.-in-C., India, and the S.A.C.S.K.A. both then realised the need for 
the supply and exhibition to the troops of recreational films. In 
the West training films also were in use and were proving a great 
asset. So the British Admiralty, the War Office and the Air 
Ministry were invited to send out experts to India to solve the j)rol)- 
lem of cinema entertainment ftir the forces in India. In response, 
an expert, Mr. Kimberley by name, reached India on 17 February 
1944 as the representative of the three Service organisations of the 
U.K. After due investigation, Mr. Kimberley recommended the 
formation of a central Directorate of Services Kinematography in 
India on the lines of the Directorate of Army Kinematography in 
the United Kingdom. 

Accordingly the Directorate of Services Kinematography was 
formed early in 1944. It was at first placed under the inter-serviccs 
Directorate of Public Relations and had the following strength:'*'* 


Director i 

General Staff Officer, Grade I i 

„ „ „ Grade II i 

„ „ „ Grade III 2 

Total 5 


But on August 22, 1944, the Directorate of Services Kinematography 
was separated from the Directorate of Public Relations and was 


"Monograph on Directorate of Services Kinematography, 
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placed directly under the Commandcr-in-Chief, India. After the 
reorganisation the strength of the Directorate increased to: 

1 Director (Brigadier) 

2 Deputy Directors (Colonels or equivalent rank in Navy 
or Air Force) 

3 G.S.O. Is (Lt.-Cols. or equivalent ranks in the Navy or 
Air Force) 

5 G.S.O. IIs (Major or equivalent rank) 

9 G.S.O. Ills (Captains or equivalent rank) 

3 W.A.C.(I) Suhalterns. 

The duties of the Directorate were defined as follows:— 

(ri) To afford technical direction for and control of produc¬ 
tion of films for training, recruitment, security, intelli¬ 
gence, welfare, etc. 

(h) To train and trade-test kinematograph tradesmen. 

(c) To arrange provision, inspection and issue of kincmato- 
graphic and })hotographic equipment including stock of 
raw films for Service users. 

(( 1 ) To provide, distribute and maintain film prints for 
training, entertainment and education of the Services. 

(c) To provide entertainment and training films for Indian 
personnel overseas. 

Till then there were only 25 mobile cinemas in the India and 
South-East Asia Commands, but in October 1944 sanction was given 
for raising live Army/Command Kinema branches to supervise the 
showing of films in the various commands. One branch was allotted 
to each of the commands in India and one to the South-East Asia 
Command. At the same time five Kinema Company headejuarters 
and fifteen Mobile Line of Communication Cinema Sections were 
also raised. The cinema sections were calculated at the sanctioned 
scale of one section for every 40,000 men.®"’ 

The Directorate was reorganised in May 1945. A new section 
was formed for the provision and issue of films. At the same time 
the Photographic Section of the Inter-Services Security Directorate 
was transferred to the Directorate of Services Kinematography. 
After this reorganisation on i June 1945, the strength of the Direc¬ 
torate was increased to a total of 28 officers. The five additional 
officers given to the Directorate were i G.S.O. I, i G.S.O. II, 1 G.S.O. 
Ill, I Staff Captain W.A.C.(I) and i Civilian Ordnance Officer. The 
Directorate was then divided into two main branches, each under a 

Indian Army Order No. 1167-44^ Monograph on Directorate of Services 
Kinematography. 

**In i^cember 1944 the Directorate was organised as shown in Appendix 60. 
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Deputy Director. One branch was for organisation and the other 
was in charge of production. Tlie Organisation Branch had under it 
three sections, namely, S.K. I dealing with administration and train¬ 
ing, S.K. TI for provision, equipment, storage and maintenance and 
S.K. IV for the provision and issue of films. The Production Branch 
had only one section—S.K. Ill—which dealt with the whole suhjea 
of the production of training and other documentary films. 

This organisation was left unaltered till the end of the war in 
August 1945. After some more expansion and reorganisation in 
1946 the Directorate of Ser\'ices Kinematography was disbanded on 
31 March 1947. 


COMBINED OPERATIONS 

Before going on to a discussion of the war-time changes in Naval 
ITeadquarters and Air ITeadcpiarters, it only remains to describe the 
small hut important machinery concerned with combined operations. 

Ill India, the Combined Operations organisation started with 
a small combined training centre at Khadakvasla sanctioned by the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee in January 1942. In April of the same 
year, an Adviser, Combined Operations, (India), was appointed witli 
an Army and an Air Member to assist him. The functions of the 
A.C.O.(I) were: — 

(a) to advise all Services and Force Commanders in planning 
Combined Operations : 

(/;) to advise on training at the Combined Training Centre, 
Khadakvasla ; 

(c) to advise intelligence staffs of the three Services ; 

((]) to co-ordinate provision of equipment, and carry out 
research, etc.; and 

(c) to maintain liaison with the Combined Operations 
authorities in the U.K., Middle East, etc. 

The Combined Training Centre was under the direct supervision 
of the 36th Indian Division. In September 1942, the Combined 
Operations Development Centre was formed as part of the Combined 
Training Centre for experiment and research. In December 1942 
was formed the Combined Operations Force Headquarters for the 
executive command of all the forces taking combined operations 
training. The Adviser, Combined Operations, India, became the 
Director, Combined Operations, India, but his duties, in the main, 
remained unchanged. 

Training for Combined Operations was always a vexed problem. 
The Military Training Directorate and the Combined Operations 
Directorate were both interested in the subject, and the correct divi- 
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sion of responsibilities between the two was not easy to determine. 
In September 1943, an attempt was made to do away with all divided 
responsibility by putting the matter squarely under the D.C.O.(I), 
whose new duties were as follows: — 

(rt) Responsibility for the basic training of all units ear¬ 
marked for Combined Operations. 

(fc) Advising the General Headquarters on all matters con¬ 
cerning Combined Operations. 

(f) Developing special equipment for such operations. 

On the formation of the South-East Asia Command, the 
D.C.O.(I) was kept informed of the requirements of the Supreme 
Allied Commander through a Headquarters of the Combined Opera¬ 
tions Research at the Headquarters, South-East Asia Command, in 
Delhi. 

Since the situation was unsatisfactory from the point of view' 
of the Director of Military Training (India), he proposed to the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee to centralise all military training under 
one authority. The proposal was approved in September 1944. 
Accordingly tlic D.C.O.(I) reverted to his old role of adviser on com¬ 
bined operations, while a new' section, M.T. 6, under the D.M.T. 
was formed to undertake all combined operations training in view 
and the administration and organisation of the establishments.”® 

The autumn of 1944, however, saw considerable preparations 
afoot for an amphibious assault on Rangoon and for other operations. 
Large reinforcements and sliipping were expected in India from the 
United Kingdom. Rapid acceleration in combined operations train¬ 
ing became necessary. Therefore, about the end of October 1944, 
the control of combined operations and establishments and training 
responsibilities wrs re-invested in the Directorate; M.T. 6 remaining 
as a link between the D.C.O. and the General Headquarters in co¬ 
ordinating combined operations with other training. 

In view of the extensive operations being planned, the respon¬ 
sibilities and tasks of the Director of Combined Operations in rela¬ 
tion to the General Headquarters and the South-East Asia Command 
were reviewed. On the suggestion of the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, South-East Asia, the Directorate was reorganised in Decem¬ 
ber 1944 and became an independent entity directly responsible to 
the Commander-in-Chief, India. The new status and responsibilities 
of the Director of Combined Operations were defined in detail at 
the same time. It was clearly laid down that the Director of Com¬ 
bined Operations would have direct access to the Commander-in- 
Chief and would attend meetings of his War Committee whenever 

••For a detailed chart of the organisation of D.C.O.(I) in October 1944, please 
see Appendix 61. 
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necessary. The Director of Combined Operation was also named 
as the representative in India of the Chief of Combined Operations 
at London, with the duty of sending up to London information on 
all matters concerning ampliibious operations in the Indian region. 
But his main task was to advise local commanders about the best 
techniejues of mounting combined operations, and to carry on 
research and hold trials for perfecting the equipment and tactical 
doctrine of those complicated and novel assaults. 

Regarding training, the D.C.O. was to co-ordinate aiul direct 
the basic training policy for amphibious warfare in all rlic three 
Services ; to control all combined training establishments ; to ensure 
adherence to correct technique; and to maintain intimate liaison 
with the appropriate training authorities in India. 

In June 1945, it was clear that the formations which would be 
continuing the war beyond Malaya would recjuire combined opera¬ 
tions training and refresher courses in the countries oiiisidc the India 
Command. At this time the Supreme Allied Commander, South- 
East Asia w^as also placing constant demands on ihe Director 
Combined Operations for combined operations planning teams 
to be attaclied to the fighting formations. On 23 June, therefore, it 
was decided that the IXC.O. should, in future, owe dual allegiance 
to the S.A.C.S.E.A. and to the C.-in-C. India. Consequently the 
aj)pointnicnt was re-designated D.C.O. (I and S.E.A.). H.Q. Com¬ 
bined Operations (a S.E.A.C. Headquarters) was to remain mi the 
staff of the S.E.A.C. and continue to be responsible for com¬ 
bined operations policy and plans. And that remained tlie position 
at the end of the war. 



CHAl’TER XXIII 


Naval And Air Headquarters' 


Ill the previous chapters vve have given an account of the 
growtli of the Branches and Directorates in the General Head- 
ijiiarters, which were mainly concerned with the land forces. Beft)re 
the Second World W'ar, India’s defence was essentially land defence 
aiid the army was the chief instrument for meeting tlie external 
threat. The protection of the waters surrounding India was the 
responsibility of the British navy, and as long as the Royal Navy 
straddled the eastern waters, India was not called upon to organise 
a separate and strong navy for herself. However, for local naval 
defence a naval force had continued into being which was, heft»re 
the war, organised into an Indian Navy. Fi>r its administration and 
control the Naval Headcjuarters was established. But initially its 
field was limited. The war, however, saw a tremendous expansion 
of the Indian Navy, which has been described earlier in this volume, 
and which created circumstances leading to the growth and expan- 
sicHi of the Naval Headquarters also. 


NAVAL HEADQUARFERS 


On I October 1939, the Royal Indian Navy w'as manned by only 
114 officers and 1,732 ratings, as the naval defence of India was 
primarily the rcvsponsibility of His Majesty’s Government. The 
Head(]Liarters of the tiny Royal Indian Navy w^as conliiied to the 
Dockyard area in Bombay and was organised on the lines of a naval 
squadron afloat, though it remained permanently ashore. The 
Headquarters, under the Flag Ofticer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, was staffed with only thirteen officers, a Civilian Chief Super¬ 
intendent and a part-time Medical Officer, as enumerated below: — 


Flag Officer Commanding, 
Royal Indian Navy 


Personal Staff 
Secretary 

Flag Lieutenant Comman¬ 
der 


Rear-Admiral of the Royal Navy 
on loan to the Royal Indian 
Navy. He was also the Prin¬ 
cipal Sea Transport Officer, 
India. 

Paymaster Commander, RN. 

Lieutenant Commander Royal 
Indian Navy. 


* Based on History of the growth of Naval Headquarters from 1934 to 1946. 
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Naval Headquarters, Staff 
Chief of Staff 
Staff Officer (Plans) 

Staff Officer (Intelligence) 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Squadron Anti-Submarine 
Officer 

Sc|uadron Anti-Gas Officer 


Scjiiadron Gunnery Officer 
Sejuadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Navigation 
Officer 

Engineer Captain 

Sejuadron Engineer Officer 
Chief Superintendent 
Medical Officer 


Captain, Royal Indian Navy. 
Commander, Royal Indian Navy. 
Commander, Royal Indian Navy. 
Lieutenant Commander, Royal 
Indian Navy. 

I aeutenant Comiiiandcr. Royal 
Indian Navy. 

Lieutenant (^)mmander, also As¬ 
sistant Sea Transport Officer, 
Bombay. 

Lieutenant, Royal Indian Navy 


Captain (Engineer), Royal Indian 
Navy. 

Commander (Ej 
Civilian Oilicer. 

Major, Royal Army Medical 
Corps (a part-time appoint¬ 
ment). 


Moreover, there was another civilian officer as the Controller of 
Naval Accounts, though it appears that he was not a part of the 
Naval Headquarters. 

These few officers were responsible for the entire administration 
of the Royal Indian Navy. In addition to their own work, one or 
another of the officers undertook the duties of posts for which no 
separate appointments were provided, such as the Security Officer, 
Squadron Accountant Officer and Judge Advocate. Nonetheless, the 
Headquarters worked satisfactorily and efficiently in peace-time, 
because there were only six ships, and the entire service was based 
on the one port of Bombay. 

Transfer of Naval Headquarters from Bombay to Delhi 

The war, however, soon found the existing set-up of the Naval 
Headquarters inadequate for the growing needs. More ships and 
shore establishments were being added to the Navy, and closer touch 
with the other two Services and with the Government of India was 
necessary. Urgent matters of policy and of financial sanction were 
coming up for decision every day, and involved wasteful and vexa¬ 
tious signalling between Delhi and Bombay. Cases requiring 
financial sanction, for example, went from the Naval Headquarters 
at Bombay to the Deputy Financial Adviser, Air Force and Navy, 
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ill New Delhi. Whereas the Air Headquarters, being on the spot, 
could ol)tain financial advice immediately by personal discussion, 
the Naval Headquarters, owing to its being at a distance in 
Bombay, found itself greatly handicapped in securing expeditious 
<lisposal of cases. 

The problem had long l>een visualised, and even in February 
1935, F.O.C. Royal Indian Navy had recommended the forma¬ 
tion of a Naval Board in New Delhi. In March 1936, a Navy Officer 
Section was opened in New Delhi as a section of the Naval Head- 
(piarters, but it was abolished after one year. In October 1937, the 
h’.O.C. Royal Indian Navy again proposed the transfer of the Naval 
Hcad(]uarters from Bombay to Delhi, but sanction was given (Mily 
f(»r a nucleus staff of four naval officers, apart from the F.O.C. Royal 
Indian Navy, to be moved to Delhi during the winter season only. 
Accordingly, in November 1938, the F.O.C. Royal Indian Navy 
moved to Delhi accompanied l)y the Chief of Staff, the Naval 
Secretary, the Staff Officer (Plans), one officer to act as Staff Officer 
(Oj)crations) as well as the Flag Lieutenant Commander, and thirteen 
office personnel. No move took place in the winter of 1939-40 due to 
the ouibreak of the war and the increasingly difficult accommodation 
situation in New Delhi. But a Naval Liaison Officer was appointed 
ai New Delhi in Octol)cr 1939 to represent the Naval Headquarters 
at the seat of the Government and to mitigate the difficulties of the 
Naval Ilcadcfuarters as far as po.ssiblc. 

From October 1939 to February 1941, no major changes were 
introtluced in the Naval Headquarters. The rank of the Chief of 
Staff was raised late in 1939 from Captain to Commodore and the 
Naval Headquarters continued working as before. But, by the begin¬ 
ning of 1941, the need for closer contacts between the Naval Head¬ 
quarters and the other two Service Headquarters became imperative. 
In the cast, the Japanese threat was looming larger, while trouble 
was obviously brewing in Iraq in the west. The course of the war 
in Norway and the Netherlands had re-emphasised the supreme 
importance of perfect co-ordination between the three Services. 
Frequent references to the Government of India were required in 
connection with the expansion of the Royal Indian Navy. The 
Flag Officer Commanding (F.O.C.) Royal Indian Navy, therefore, 
addressed the Government of India again on 20 February 1941 for 
transferring the Naval Headquarters to Delhi. This time the pro¬ 
posal was accepted, though only a limited staff was moved to Delhi 
in view of the accommodation difficulties in the capital. 

On 10 March 1941, the Naval Headquarters moved over to Delhi 
and was relieved of the work concerning the general routine adminis¬ 
tration of the Service, as far as possible. A Communications Office 
was opened at Delhi without reducing the existing communications 
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organisation at Bombay. The Stjiiadron Engineer Officer was ap¬ 
pointed Stall Officer (Engineering) at the Na\al 1 -Iea(l(|iiartcrs. He 
was also responsil)le lor maintaining liaison with tlie Supply Depart¬ 
ment of the Governincni, in cMmection with the supplies wanted by 
the British Admiralty from the Indian sources. In addition, lie 
looked after the provision of eciuipment for the iievviy-built vessels 
of the Royal Indian Navy. 'Jlie organisation at Botnbay was no 
longer a part of the Naval 1 feadcpiarlcrs, but was placed under the 
Chief of Staff with the title of “Commodore Royal Indian Navy’', 
who was made responsible for the routine general administration of 
the Service. An ollicer of Commander's rank was ap|)ointe<l for stall 
duties work at Bombay and was designated “Staff Officer, Bomliay''. 
Two existing apjiointments, viz. Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
to Stall Officer ( 0 [)erations), were cent verted into those of Secretary 
to Commodore, Royal Indian Navy, and Assistant to the Staff Oificer 
Bombay, respectively. The JCngineer C’aptain, wlio was the senior- 
most engineer ollicer in the Royal Indian Navy and was jirimarily 
concerned with the training of engineer officers and engine room 
personnel, remained at l^omhay where most of the training took 
place. With the alxive changes, the organisation at Bombay became 
the agency for the day to day administration of the Royal Indian 
Navy, wiiilc the Naval ilead(|iiarter8 at Delhi ivas concerned 
primarily with larger cjuestions of policy and co-ordination with ilic 
other two Services. 

After the mo\e to Delhi in March 1941, the staffs at Delhi and 
at Bombay comprised the following: — 


Delhi j Simla 

Flag Officer Commanding 
Royal Indian Navy 
Secretary 

Staff Ofliccr (Plans) 

Staff Officer (Operations) 
Staff Officer (Gunnery) 
Staff Officer (Admiralty) 
Staff Officer (Engineers)* 
Signals Officer 
Works Officer 
2 Assistant Staff Officers* 

4 Cipher Officers* 
Administrative Officer 


Bom hay 

Couimotlorc Royal Indian Navy 

Captain of the Fleet 
Director of Personal Services* 
Engineer Captain 
Staff Officer (Signals) 

Staff Officer (Intelligence) 

Staff Ofliccr Bombay* 

Staff Officer (Anti-Submarine) 
E(|uipment Officer* 

Principal Medical Officer, Royal 
Indian Navy 
Assistant to Staff Officers 
5 Cipher Officers 
Chief Superintendent 


* New appointments. 

3J 
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Expafision and Reorganisation of the Naval Headquarters 
March 1^41—July 

But the partial move of the Naval Headquarters lo Delhi in 
March 1941 soon created fresh difficulties. There were many 
questions which, under the rules and regulations laid down, could 
only be decided finally by the V\ag Officer Commanding, Royal 
Indian Navy. Tlierefore, the Commodore Royal Indian Navy at 
Bombay, though supposed to be responsible for all administrative 
matters, had to refer numerous cases to the Hag Officer Command¬ 
ing, Royal Indian Navy at Delhi for orders or approval. Conseejuent- 
ly, the small staff with the Flag Officer Comnianding, Royal Indian 
Navy, was swamped with a Hood of administrative business aiul 
could not ])roperly attend to its own duties of planning and opera¬ 
tions. A general reorganisation of the Naval Headquarters was not 
deemed feasible yet, due to the lack of trained and experienced stall 
oliicers. Tiic Royal Indian Navy had commenced the war witli 
no Reserves. The few regular Royal Indian Navy officers were 
aireally i)usy in key appointments, and the recently cominissioncd 
officers had not then acquired the naval background and familiarity 
witii the customs and usages of the Service, necessary for adiiiinis- 
traii\ e appointments. 

In 1942, tiiercforc, the difficulties were alleviated merely by 
transferring some officers from Bombay to Delhi, usually one at a 
time. I’be Director of Personal Services was moved over from Bom¬ 
bay in March 1942, the Staff Officer Signals in June 1942 and the 
Eijuipmeiit Officer also sometime in the same year. In the same 
period, several new appointments were also created. In April 1942, 
a Fleet Accountant Otiicer was appointed and, by January 1943, he 
headed a full-fledged Accountant Branch with officers both in 
Bombay and Delhi. A legal Branch was set up in October 1942 
under a Deputy Judge Advocate. In February 1943, a Welfare 
Directorate was created as part of the Directorate of Personal Services 
at Delhi. The Staff Officer (Engineer), the Equipment Officer and 
the Captain of the Fleet were incorporated, in March 1942, into a 
new Material Brandi which was placed under the Captain of the 
i'leet at Delhi. Later on, two more officers were sanctioned for the 
Branch. In November 1942, the designation of the Engineer 
Captain, Royal Indian Navy, was altered to that of the Director of 
Engineering, Royal Indian Navy, at Bombay. 

By the end of May 1943, the staff at Delhi consisted of a Captain 
of the Fleet, a Director of Personal Services, a Director of Accoun¬ 
tant Duties, staff officers for operations, intelligence and plans, a few 
technical staff officers and, in addition, the Establishments, Naval 
Law and Admiralty Sections. The Principal Medical Officer and the 
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Director of Reserves were stiJl stationed at Bombay. The Naval 
Secretary at Delhi had no particular branch under him but was die 
Secretary to the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, and 
acted as a general adviser to the other senior officers at tlic Naval 
Headquarters. The set-up was as follows: — 


NAVAL HEADQUARTERS UP TO MAY, 1943 
F.O.C.R.I.N. 


Naval Secretary 


t’hief Staff Officer 


Captain of the Fleet 
Director of Personal Servicer. 

Operational, planninj; and intellij^cnce. 

(Director of Reserves and Principal Medical Officer, Royal Indian Navy, in Bombay). 

Till May 1943, however, the Naval Headquarters had, neces¬ 
sarily, expanded ha[)ha/ardly, due to the acute shortage, of trained 
olficcrs. It had heeii unable to keep pace with the rapidly growing 
strength of the Royal Indian Navy, which, in the middle of 1943 
had over a hundred vessels, instead of the half-dozen old sloops at 
the beginning of the war. 

By then, however, the officers taken from the Royal Indian Na^y 
Volunteers Rescr\c had acc|uired a fair knowledge and background 
of the Service and could he satisfactorily entrusted with staff appoint¬ 
ments under the guitlancc of seiiior regular officers. In July 1943, 
therefore, a general reorganisation of the Naval Headquarters was 
undertaken. In the new organisation of the Naval Headquarters, 
the British Admiralty pattern was followed as far as possible, al- 
thougli the peculiar constitutional position in India and the need 
of conforming, generally, to the organisations of the Army and Air 
Headquarters necessarily involved major departures. 

In the reorganisation of July 1943, which took several monihs 
to implement, the Naval Headquarters was divided into four 
“departments”, placed respectively under the Chief of Staff, the Chief 
of Administration, the Director of Training and the Naval Secre¬ 
tary. The Chief of Staff’s Department included the branches of 
operations, intelligence, planning, communications and security. 
The Director of Training was also the Inspector of Training Estab 
lishnicnt and was responsible for all training matters, including the 
training of the newly-formed I-ianding Craft Wing. The Naval 
Secretary’s Department dealt with naval law, establishments, regula¬ 
tions, publications and records, mails and the confidential section. 
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and central registry. The Naval Secretary controlled the naval 
cyj)licr organisation and also advised on questions involving policy 
regarding the Accountant Branch. And finally, the Cliicf of 
Administration was in charge of all the remaining branches at the 
Naval Head(juartcrs, including the four main “Directorates’" or 
“Branches” of K(|iiipmeiu, I’inginccring, Personnel and Administra¬ 
tive Planning and Organisation. The Personnel Branch included 
the Directorate of Reserves, which was moved to Delhi in November 
1943. Similarly the ‘Accountant’ and ‘Medical’ staffs at the Naval 
Headquarters were also controlled by the Branch of Administrative 
Planning and Organisation as shown below: — 


NAVAL HKADQUAKTERS IN SEPTEMREK VJA3 
F.O.C.R.I.N. 


Chief of Chief of Director of Naval 

Staff. Administration. Training. Setaetaiy. 

(Uireclor (»f Reserves and Ih'inripal Medical Oflicer, Royal Indian Navy, transferred 
to Dellii in July and November 1943 rcs])ectively). 


An important feature of the reorganisation of 1943 was the 
formation of the J 3 ircctoratc of Administrative Planning, whicli 
dealt with all matters rc(|uiring the sanction of the Government of 
India concerning complements of ships or oHicers, organisation of 
establishments, etc. Previously, individual branches atul sections of 
the Naval lleadc|Liartcrs had approached the Military Finance 
Branch direct for sanctions. The new Directorate promoted co¬ 
ordination of demands for sanction and ensured that the cases were 
presented in a correct and cogent form. 

The appointment of the civilian “Officer Supervisors” to the 
staff of the Naval Headtjuarters w^as another notable improve¬ 
ment effected in the reorganisation. Unlike naval officers, the 
officer supervisors were not liable to transfer from their branches. 
They, therefore, became completely ^au fail" with the working of 
tlicir own branches and were of great help to tlie newly appointed 
staff officers. 

As a result of the reorganisation, the heads of tlie departments 
could thenceforth conveniently attend conferences and couiinittces, 
and also find time to visit the various naval bases and establishments 
from time to time. Naval administration was largely centralised at 
Delhi, and the Naval Headejuarters was able to deal direct with the 
naval officers in charge at the various ports and with the training 
establishments on all administrative matters also. The Commodore 
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Royal Indian Navy at Bombay ceased to have any general adminis¬ 
trative responsibility, except for the Bombay 

The Naval IJcadijtiarlers from 7(J4^ io August i()4% 

After the reorganisation of July 1943, -no major changes were 
introduced into the set-up of the Naval Head(]uarters till September 
1944. But gradual expansion and the move of oflicers from Bombay 
to Delhi continued. The Legal Branch was reorganised and named 
tlic Natal Law Branch in October 1943 and the apointment of a 
Judge Advocate was sanctioned for it. In Novcnilter 1943, a re¬ 
organisation of the Naval Armament Service in India was sanctioned, 
wlncli transferred the service from the military to naval control. 
Tlic ScMtior Armament Supply Officer was moved from Bombay to 
Delhi in December 1943 and a Naval Armament Supply Branch 
was formed at the Naval Headr|uarters. In January 1944, a Signals 
Directorate was formed, and a T/ibour Welfare Officer w'as ap])ointed, 
who later on w'as known as Staff OOicer. (Dockyard). In March 
1944. Directorate of Accounts was created. The formation of a 
Women's Auxiliary Force (India) Naval Wing \vas finally approved 
in December 1943, ‘tnd the Women's Royal Indian Naval Service was 
estal)Iished at the Naval Headquarters in April 1944. In the same 
month, the aiqtointmcnt of an Officer-in-Cliarge, Dellii Wireless 
Telegraph Section, was sanctiemed and the Royal Indian Navy toc»k 
over the station. 

At the same time, transfers from Bombay added several otlter 
offices to the Naval IIead(]iiartcrs at Delhi. Sea Transport Head¬ 
quarters w\as ojtened at New Delhi in August 1943 : the Director 
of Reserves, the Principal Medical Officer of the Royal Indian 
Navy, and the Staff Olficer (Torpedoes and Mines) moved to Dellii 
in November 1943. The next month, the Director of Engineering 
follow^ed suit. By the beginning of 1944, therefore, most of the 
administrative agencies of ilie Royal Indian Navy had been concen¬ 
trated in the Naval Headquarters at New Delhi. Partly as a result 
of this concentration, the Chief of Administration at the Naval 
Headquarters w^as overloaded wdlh work. Steps to relieve the conges¬ 
tion of work in the Chief of the Administraiion Department w^cre 
thus felt necessary. In May 1944, therefore, a rcshufUc was effected 
within the Naval Headquarters. The section in the i:)ircctorate of 
Personal Services dealing with the oflicers w'as placed in the Directo¬ 
rate of Reserves, and the Directorate of Reserves was transferred 
from the Chief of Administration IX*partmenr to the Chief of Staff's 
Dcjiartment. The Admiralty Branch was similarly transferred to 
the Naval Secretary's Department and the Discipline Section was 
also merged into the Naval Law Branch under the Naval Secretary. 

These changes of May 1944 served their purpose in relieving 
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the excessive burden of work on the Chief of Administration. But 
by then the effects of the reorganisation of July 1943 were coming 
up for review. The experiment of modelling the Naval Ilead- 
quariers, India, on the lines of the British Admiralty had proved 
a success, and the Flag Officer Ckmimanding, Royal Indian Navy, was 
considering further changes along the same lines. In the earlier re¬ 
organisation, moreover, the Training Dirctaorate had been accorded 
special treatment in being placed under a Commodore directly 
responsible to the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, 
when the other Dircctcjrates were headed by Captains only. The 
higher rank for the Director of Training had been sanctioned in 
view of the special importance of sound training in the formative 
period of the organisation. After working satisfactorily for one 
year, it was felt that the Training Directorate could safely be given 
its normal ])lace in tlie Naval Headquarters. 

In September 1944, the Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, ajipointed a Manjiower Committee to enquire into the cstab- 
lishmeiit (if the Naval Headquarters and to submit recommenda¬ 
tions for improving its organisation. The Committee submitted its 
report on i Octolier 1944, and detailed proposals for the reorganisa¬ 
tion were tlien submitted to the Government on 30 November 
1944. Changes were introduced in the Naval Headquarters without 
waiting for the receipt of formal approval of the Government, 
and the reorganisation thus took place between September and 
December of 1944. No increase in staff was involved in the 
reorganisation. The new set-up was as under: — 


NAVAL HEADQUARTERS IN SEPTEMBER, 1944 


F.O.C.R.I.N. 


Secretary * Deputy 

Naval Director 

WAC{l)Naval 
wing or 
W.R.I.N.S. 

••The constitution of the Deputy Director of W.R.T.N.S. (Previously under the Chief 
of Personnel) as a Head of Department of Naval Ilc^adquarters was not effected 
until early 1945. 

The Directorate of Training ceased to be a separate department, 
while two new departments under a Chief of Personnel and a Deputy 
Director, Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India) Naval Wing, were created. 
The Chief of Personnel was also the Director of Personal Services, 
and the Chief of Staff was renamed as the “Cliief of Staff and Direc- 


Chiefof Chief of Chief of 

Staff Achnini.stration Personnel 
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tor of Nav:il Appointments”.* The Chief of Personnels’ Department 
was fonncci hy relieving the Chief of Administration of the resjKm- 
sibility of the Personal Services Directorate and hy placing this 
Directorale and the Training and Ediicaticni Directorate under the 
control of a Chief of Personnel. The Directorate of .Administrative 
Planning was considered to have served its purpose, and was abolish¬ 
ed. The Work Section was set np as an independeiti unit under tlic 
Chief of Administration, and the Complements Section was irattsl'er- 
red to the Directorate of Personal Services. The headquarters of 
Women’s Royal Indian Naval Service was constituted as a separate 
department at the N.TI.Q. under the Deputy Director, Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps (India), Naval Wing, with the addition of only 
one civilian oflicer for co-ordinating the work. The administration 
of the Ser\i(:e still remained under the Director, Women's Auxiliary 
Coiqis (India).'* Deputies, one each, were aj^pointed to the Chief of 
Staff, the C^hief of Aditiinistration and the Cliief of Personnel in 
order to lighten the hurdcMi of work on the C'hiers. Oflicers of the 
disbanded Directorate of Administrative Planning were utilised as 
co-ordinating olhcers in the three departments mentioned above ; 
they maintained liaison between the departments and co-ordinated 
rnaitcrs of common interest. Moreover, a new appointment of Staff 
Officer (I'xhihitions and Puhlicity) was crealed for familiarising the 
Indian public with the Royal Indian Navy. And finally, a Post-war 
Planning Section was formed in Dcjccml)er 1944 to frame reccan- 
mendations for the strength and composition of the Royal Indian 
Navy after the wur.'^ The.se changes produced an efficient, stream- 
lincii organisation at the Naval Headquarters. Directly under the 
Flag Officer Commanding, R.I.N. were now grouped the Chief nf 
Staff, Chief of Administration, Chief of Personnel, the Naval vSecre- 
tary and the Deputy Director, W.R.l.N.S. 

After the reorganisation of September 1944, the Naval Mead- 
quarters cx|)andcd no further. The Royal Indian Navy, too, was in 
the process of consolidation. The collapse of Germany and the 
American victories in the Pacific clearly heralded the end of the 
long and fearful struggle. Only minor changes, therefore, were 
introduced into the Naval Headquarters before September 1945.'* 
In August, the [)ost of Director of Naval E(]uipmcnt was made ten¬ 
able hy a Captain (Engineer). At the same time, the appointments 
of Stall Security Officer and Staff Officer Intelligence were merged 
into a single a])pointmcnt of Staff Officer (Intelligence and Security). 

* The Directorate of Naval Appointments was the new name of the Direciorate 
of Reserves. 

* Sec Chapter VT. 

'•The composition of the N.H.Q* nfrer the reorganisation of September 1944, '.s 
shown in Appendix .SO. 

*J?’or iletails of Naval Headquarters on January 1945, .see A])peiidix .SO. 
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Morale, on ilic oilier hand, was dealt with by a new section under 
a Stair IVrsoniiel Oilicer responsible to the Naval Secretary. 

By the end of the hostilities, the Royal Indian Navy had grown 
to a eoinplement of 30,682, and the Naval IleacUjuariers at New 
Delhi had a sanctioned strength oP; — 


Commissioned OffiexTs 


... 131 

Rollings 


... 86 

(avilian Gazetted Ollicers 


••• 33 

(avilian Non-gazcticd personnel 


••• 594 


Toial 

... 844 


In the course of ilie six years of war, the Naval Headquarters 
expanded to aboiir ten times its pre war size. The expansion tvas 
achieved after surmounting two major diHiciilties, viz., the iii- 
adc(|uate contacts of the Naval Headquarters with the other two 
Service Ilead([iiarters and the Government of India, and the lack of 
reserves of naval ollicers in the country. The lirsi dilliculiy was not 
finally resolved until the reorganisation of July 1943. Although the 
importance of having ilie Naval Headquarters at il-e seat of the 
Govermnent was realised soon after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
shortage of accommodation in IXdhi, due mainly to the war, made 
it very awkivard to carry it into edect. The lack of a suitable reserve 
of ollicers, similarly, liandicapjied the rational expansion of the 
Na\al J lead<[iiarters. 

THE AIR IIEADOlTAICrEKS^ INDIA 

T//C Air llcadcjuariers before the War 

Only the headquarters organisation of the air forces remains 
to be described in this story of the organisational set-np and war¬ 
time expansion of the control machinery in India. The office that 
was rcsponsildc for the air forces in the country was known as Air 
Headcjiiarters, India. 

The Air Headquarters, India, appeared but as a small entity in 
the Defence Headquarters before September 1939. The role of the 
diminutive air force in India was limited. The force w'as maintained 
mainly to co-opcralc with the Array in defending the North-West 
Frontier, where it w'as employed on watch and ward duties control¬ 
ling the areas up to the Afghan border, adjacent to that frontier. 
There was a Group Headcjiiarters at Peshawar, five stations at Kohat, 
Peshawar, Risalpur, Ambala and Lahore, and an aircraft depot at 
Karachi, 'fhe Air Headquarters administered 219 officers and 1,919 
*War De])tt. History Head 19, Growth of Defence Headquarters. 
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airmen of the Royal Air Vorcc and only i6 oilicers and 26(j airmen 
of the Indian Air Force on i October n-xv;- 

About tlie outbreak of the war in Sepieniber 1939, the Air llcad- 
c|uartcrs (India) inusieretl only 21 oilicers, including; 2 civilian 
oflicers. Respc)nsibi!ity tor air lorcc ‘‘works", i.e. buildings, aero¬ 
dromes, cic., lay with the Enginecr-in-Chied’ at the Armv ITead- 
(juarters, for wliich ilnec oHiccts were borne on the sirei^gtl) of the 
Air Headfjuarlers. 'J'he army co-operation woik of tl-e air force was 
attended to by an ariiiy ollkcr in the Military Training Direetoraie 
ot the y\rmy rieadc|uarters. Ihit one Groiij) Captain was iiulu<l(‘d 
in the establishment ot the Air lieadcpiarters (India) wliilsi em¬ 
ployed as an instructor at the Staff College, Quetta. 

The Air 1 Icadijuarters was comparable in size to a Grouj) Ilead- 
ejuarters ot the Royal Air JAnce in the LJniied Kic.gdom, and was 
organised along lines long o!>solete elsewhere. An officer of the 
rank ol Air Marshal was the Air Officer Commanding, with one 
Flight Lienlemmt as his personal staff officer. 'J'he Staff consisted 
of a single Branch under an y\ir Commodore as Senior Air Staff’ 
Officer. A Wing ('onimandcT was responsible for organisation, and 
a Stjiiadroii Leader for adniinistrarion, and these suhjecis were not 


grouped in a separate administr 

alive branch of the st: 

ill. Other 

duties in the Air Heackiuarters (li 

ndia) were allotted as follows: — 

Subject 

Officers 


Operations and Inielligence 

1 Stpiadron Leader: 

1 Flight 


Lieutenant. 


Training 

I Wing Commander 


Armameitts 

I S(|uadron Leader 


Signals 

I VV^ing Commander ; 

I Flight 


Lieincnani 


Personnel 

1 Si juadron Leader ; 

2 Flight 


Lieutenants 


E(]uipment 

I (h'oup CajUain : i 

Squadron 


Leader : 2 Flight Licntenanis 

Engineering 

2 Wing Commanders ; 

: I Flight 


lacntenant 

Central co-ordination i Ci\ilian Officer 

The Air Hcachjiiarlers 

External events confined the air force expansion in 1939 and 
1940 to a very small compass.^ But such expansion as there was, 
produced concomitant problems of organization, ccjiiipment and 

Miased on W.D. History Head 19, Strenffth Returns of the Defence Services in 
India Command, and Oficrations Record Hook Air Headtjuarters {India). 

“For details, please sec part 11 of this narrative. 
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training, while larger operational commitments and the growing 
emphasis on coastal defence also threw additional work on the stall 
at the Air Headquarters. 

The operational and administrative duties, therefore, could no 
longer continue in a single branch. Hence the Air Headcjuarters 
was reorganised in iw'o main branches, viz.. Air Staff and Adminis¬ 
tration, on the generally accepted pattern, in july 1940.^ By then 
the ollicer strength at the Air Headquarters (India) had more than 
doubled the figures of i9.v> 1 Air Staff remained under a Senior 

Air Staff Officer and the new Administrative Branch was headed, 
until November 1941, by a Group Captain known as Staff Officer-in- 
Charge Admi nisi rat ion. Serv ices' staffs w'ere enlarged to work, 
on the one hand, as advisers to the Air Staff, and on the other, for 
conducting their duties through the Staff Officer in Charge of 
Administration. 

After the reorganisation of June 1940, the Air Headquarters 
(India) was made uj) of two principal departments under the overall 
control of the Air Officer Comnianding-in-Chicf. The Air Branch 
was headed by the Senior Air Staff Officer and had in it two 
Directorates, namely. Training, and Intelligence and Operations. 
Both these Directorates were under officers of the rank of Group 
Captain, the S.A.S.O. being an Air Commodore. The Administra¬ 
tive Branch, with the Stall Officer Administration at its head, had 
five Directorates or lower units in it, namely, orgauisatitm, adminis¬ 
tration, administrative plans, personnel, ;ind camp commandant.’* 

Growth in 1041-43 

The expansi(»n of the air force painfully gathered a little more 
speed in 1941. At the end of the year the combined strength of 
the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force in India was 1097 
officers and 6583 others, the latter figure including, besides airmen, 
civilians, followers and other non-combatants. The authorized 
strength of the Air Headquarters, at the same time, rose to 48 
officers including 5 civilians, 35 British other ranks, and 102 Indian 
clerks. 

The turning point in the growth of the air force came in 1942. 
The army had withdrawn from Burma. The Japanese had threat¬ 
ened Eastern India and Ceylon. The Air Headquarters then 
shouldered the whole w'eight of responsibility for air operations 
stretching beyond the India Command, including Ceylon, into 
Burma and the Bay of Bengal. A vast programme of airfield cons- 

• Staff organisation. Air Headquarters, File No. 9701. 

After November 1941, the designation was changed to Air Officcr-in-Charge 
of Administration. 

"For the detailed seMip of Air Headquarters after the reorganisation of June 
1940, see Appendix 51, 
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truction was started in May. Rchiforccments of personnel and 
equipment arrived from the United Kingdom. Tlie United States 
Army Air Force reached India. Recruiting was intensified. 
Expansion of the Indian Air Force advanced. The development of 
communications and training of operators, extension to the Observer 
Corps and tfie Warning System, tlic installation and manning of 
Radar Direction Finding Stations, the formation of a Balloon 
Branch, and a great: increase of training establishments -all involved 
a large increase of work at the Air Headciuarters. 

In July 1942, the authorised establishment of the Air Head¬ 
quarters stood at 2S4 officers, 268 British other ranks and 186 derks. 
The corresponding figures of actual strength were 214 oflicers, 410 
British other ranks and 225 clerks. 

During 1943, operational functions at tlie Air IIead(|uarters 
changed over from defence to offence. Work on the planning of 
new airfields continued, Tlie supply of aircraft also iinprcned and 
more squadrons arrived : Air Training Corps were inaiiguiated at 
the uniiersities, and training schools were further expanded. With 
these increases came a vast development of ancillary services and 
organisations concerning the Signal communications, the Warning 
System, Direction Finding, Balloon units, Air-Sea rescue, the Royal 
Air Force Regiment, the Meteorological and Flying Control ser/ices, 
intelligence, photographic interpretation, medical organisation, 
education, welfare and catering. 

The increased responsibilities were reflected in the si/.e of tlie 
Air Headquarters in July 1943, when the strength was: — 


Officers Airmen Civil in ns 



Indian 

Air 

Force 

Royal 

Air 

Force 

Indian 

Air 

Force 

Royal 

Air 

Force 

Gazi-rted 

Nim- 

j;;i/.inted 

Aulhorised 

14 

659 

34 

1,537 

9 

435 

Actual 

28 

5.39 

9 

1,585 

9 

426 


The strength of the rombined air forces in India on i October 
•943 6,230 officers and i >5,875 other ranks. Of these the Indian 

Air Force comprised 911 officers and 40,146 other ranks (including 
20,068 non-combatants). 

The Air Headquarters {India] after the setting up of the Air 
Command, South-East Asia and Base Air Forces South-East Asia 
Tlie position of the Air Headquarters (India) underwent a 
notable change iki November 1943 when the Ileadqiuuiers, Air 
Command, South-East Asia and the Headejuarters, Base Air Forces, 
South-East Asia, were set up under the Supreme Allied Commander, 
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South-East Asia. In the new set-up, the Air Heati(juarters (India) 
lost much of its former importance. The Air OlBcer Commanding 
Ml Chici’*^ was redesignated the Air Ofliccr Commanding, India 
Command, and reniained. responsible to the Commaiider-iivChief, 
India, only for specified aspects of India's defence, including tlie 
watcli and ward of the North-West Frontier, for the anti-aircraft 
co-opcrational training, and for the command and administration 
of the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force units left at the 
disposal of the India ('omniand. 

The Inspcctoi'ale General of the Indian Air Force, which had 
been formed at the beginning of 1943 out side tlic Air Ilead(]iiartcrs 
(fiulia), for the purpose of fostering the adolescent Indian Air luirce, 
was, on tlie creruion of the Air Command South-East Asia, ahsorlied 
into the re formed Air lTe:Klc|uarrers (India). Appointments to the 
Air Headquarters (India) were to he filled increasingly thereafter by 
the officers of the Indian Air Force. 

All Indian air hace units outside the boundaries of the India 
Command came under the Air Command South-East Asia for pur- 
pfises of opcra'iion a-iiil adininisiration. At the same time the Base 
Air Imrces Soiiih-Earit Asia, acting under the Air Command Soiitli- 
East Asia, took over complete administrative control of tlie majority 
of the Royal Air h'orce units in India. 

The sanctioned strength of the Air Head(]narters (India) under 
the reorganisation of November 1943 was:— 


Olficers Other Ranhs Mhhsleruil and jnferior 

establishment 


Indian 

Air 

Force 

Roval 

Air 

Force 

Women’s 

Auxiliary 

thorps 

(Inilia) 

Indian 

Ail- 

Force 

Royal 

Air 

E'orce 

Cazetted 

OflTicers 

Indian 

clerks 

1 .ower 
Kradc 
person ML-1 

20 

677 

3 

50 

1,692 

12 

412 

523 


After Novcinber 1943, only a few increases \verc authorised up 
to the end of the war, including a Command Catering Officer in 
February 1945 and a Combined Air Demobilization Planning Staff 
in the following June. 

In August 1945, the organisation of the Air H.Q. was not very 
different from that ret up in November 1943. The Air Branch had 
under it Directorates or sections for plans, intelligence, operations, 
and training. Each of these \vas headed by an officer of the rank 
of Wing Commander, except the Directorate of Plans which was 
under an Air Commodore. The Administrative Branch comprised 


^*JIc had been Air OfTiccr Commanding-in-Chief, India since 1942 shortly after 
Jap:in entered the war. 

For Air Hcjrs. (I) as organised in Nov. 1943, see Appendix 52. 
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the units of personnel, demobilisation j)l:mnlng, manniny;, penonal 
services, and pay, pensions and regulaiions. Of these, tiu* lirst two 
were headed by officers of ilie rank of Group Capiaiu, wliile man¬ 
ning and personal services were under Wing Conun:ir:ders. Pay, 
Pensions and Regulations Section was under an Administrative 
OlHccr (First Grade).^^ 

After the end o{ the war, an important addition was sanctioned 
on ‘Victory over japan Day', 15 August 10.15. ijooiving an overall 
increase of 23 officers. The addition resulted from the decisioti 
of the Government of India that the tr.iining of the Indian Air 
Force, which was essentially an Indian h)rce. should de>olve consti- 
tutionally on the Air Headtjuarters (India), d'raining of the Indian 
Air I'orce was, therefore, transferred on this date from the Base Air 
Forces South-East Asia to the India Coiuinand. Alter tltis expan¬ 
sion of the Air Headquarters (India), the designation of the Air 
Officer Commanding, India, was again changed, in Aipril 19^6, to 
that of the Air Officer Commanding-in C^hief, liulia, and the rank 
was raised to tliat of Air Marshal again. 


Tlic final establishment of Air H.Q. (T) at the end of War, and the organisation 
of its duties are given in A|)JK^ndi^' 5.C 
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APPENDIX I 

EXPANSION OF THE FORCES AT A GLANCE 

A. Indian Army' as in October 1939 

22 Cavalry and Armoured Rcgiiucnis, including 4 Bodyguards 
Units. 

4 Baiurics of iMcld Artillery. 

2S Sapper and Miner Companies, including E'ield Troops and 
ilivisional Headquarters Companies. 

113 Battalions of Infantry, including 17 Training Battalions, 
and (iurkha liaitalions, but excluding 20 I’raining Corn- 
jianies of Gurklui Rifles. 

A total of 194,373, ollicers, other ranks, non-combatants etc., in India 
and Overseas, ])ut excluding Indian Stales Lun'ces, auxiliary and irregular 
forces, all British Oilier Ranks and British Ollicers of the British 
Service.- 


B. Indian Army’ as in August 1945 

19 Cavalry atid Armoured Regiments, including 2 Indian States 
EVirces regiments serving under the Crown. 

207 Batteries of Artillery of all types. 

107 Companies of Indian Engineers, including l^cld Companies, 
iMeld Park C'ompanies and E'ield Squadrons hut excluding 
all laundry, pipeline companies etc. 

208 Battalions of Infantry, including 32 Indian States E'orccs 
and 8 (Tiirkha Battalions serving under the Ca*own, hut 
excluding Independent and Garrison Companies. 

'i'hire was a total of 2,065,554, officers, other ranks, non-combat ants 
etc., in India and overseas, including 16,351 men of the Indian States 
Eorces serving overseas, hut excluding all British Units as on 1.7.45.® 

A. Indian Air Force as on I October 1939 

One Army Co-operation Squadron. 

A total of 285 officers and airmen. 

B. Indian Air Force as on 1 July 1945 

Three brighter Rccotinaissancc Squadrons. 

Two (iroiind Attack Squadrons. 

Two Light Bomber Squadrons. 

'I’wo Tighter Squadrons. 

' Please note that the figures refer to the Indian Army and not the Army in 
India, i.c. units of the Royal Artillery, British Infantry, etc., arc omitted. 

* Statistical Review of the Indian Army, Vol. I. 

® Quarterly Strength Returns of the Forces, 
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A total of 29,201, oflkcTS, airmen and enrolled followers but ex¬ 
cluding civilians and temporary followers.* 

A. The Royal Indian Navy as on 1 October 19.V) 

5 Sloops (three of iheni coiniiiissioned before 1922). 

1 Survey Ship. 

1 Patrol Vessel. 

I Steam Trawler. 

W'ilh a total personnel strengih tjf l,S40, exeliiding eixilians etc. 

B. 77ie Royal Indian Navy as on I July 194H 

'riie following were the vessels in enminission or about to be eom- 
missionc-d into the K.T.N.'* 

6 Modern Sloops. 

3 Frigates. 

4 ('orvettes. 

4 “Bathhurst'’ class Mineswei pers. 

13 “Bangor” class Mineswee])ers. 

18 'i rawlers. 

4 Motor Minesweepers. 

1 Landing Ship Infantry (Large). 

1 Coastal Force Depot Ship. 

4 Old Sloops. 

2 Store Ships. 

I Salvage Vessel. 

4 Old gun-boats. 

1 Mobile Wiping and Depenning Unii. 

11 Vessels of the Coastal Forces, organised inlo iliiti- Floiillas. 

2 Detached Imats for anti-submarine and 'I’oipedo training. 

41 craft in the Landing Craft Wing. 

4 L.C:.A. Flotillas. 

3 L.C.W. Formations. 

With a total personnel strengih of 30,478, excluding livilians. 


* Quarterly Strength Returns of the Forces. 
“Draft on Naval Expansion, 1944-1945. 
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APPENDIX 

STRENGI’II OF THE INDIAN ARMFT) 

INDIAN AKMY DURING 


i 

Indian Service 



i V.C.Os. 


: 




I.C.Os. 

Cadets 

and 

i I.t).Ks. 

1 

Britisli 

Depth 

1 Indian 



: I.W.Os. 


1 Ocior.Eii 1 !Ja9 








In India | 


! 






RcRiil.ir Army 

2,761 

! 

242 

290 

1 

; 4.020 

: 1,31,232 

I.T.F.—FmlMKlial ... ! 

— 

1 i 

1 

80 

1 ““ 

226 

1 8,609 

l.S.F. ill British Imlinj 

— 

1 _ 1 

i i 

i — 

25 

! ■” 

36 

1 1,507 

i 

(hrrscns ; 


1 1 
I 

1 

i 


1 



Rcj^ular Army . 

27(» 

I 

; 

I 

43 

! 

351 

12.443 

Toiai. ...j 

1 

3,031 

i 25(i 

i 253 
i 

444 


: 4,633 

1,53,791 

1 Jamwky 19^0 








In India 








Regular Army 

2,928 

2,iS 

; 240 

.307 


4.025 

1,37,700 

I.T.F.- Embodied ... 

— 

• — 

i — 

86 

i ... 

238 

9,191 

l.S.F. in British India 

— 

— 

; — 

71 

: — 

123 

4,041 

Overseas 





i 



Regular Army ...■ 

282 

17 

j 32 

45 

! 

i 

440 

14,898 

Tot.vt. ... 

,3,210 

2.55 

; 272 

509 

1 

4,826 

1,65,839 

1 jANrAKY 1941 


: i 




1 i 

1 i 


In India : 






! 


• 

Regular Army . 

4,930 ; 

321 ; 

326 

900 

— 

5,726 

2,41,421 

A.F. (I.)—Embodied; 

15 

I i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I.T.F.—Embodied ...1 

1 

i — ; 

— 

164 

— 

447 

20..557 

! 

l.S.F. in British India! 

1 


— : 

— 

.344 

— 

.545 

16,708 

Nepalese t’ontingent; 

— 

— ; 

— 

143 

— 

202 

6,344 

Overseas j 








Regular y\rmy and i 



1 





l.S.F. ...: 

1 

1.007 

101 : 

114 j 

92 

— 

1,406 

48,174 

Total ...| 

5,952 

422 i 

440 

1,643 

— 

8,326 

3,33,204 
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WORLD WAR n 


401 


Recruits 

Boys 

i Civilians 

ICazvt- 

ted 

! ted 

Non- 

combatants 

Enroll- ■ 

, ciiroll- 

; ed 

i 

: w.A.c. (I.) 

Nurses. OOiccr 

liary 

'I'OTAL 

_ 

_ 

456 

i 

7,416 

18,808 

12,595 

_ 



1,78,058 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

8,921 

— 


_ 

..... 

155 

21 

: -- 

— 

— 

1.744 

— 


28 

39 

2.543 j 569 

i 

_ 

_ 

16,315 

— 


484 

7.455 

21,.S06- 13.185 

; ^ 

-- 

-• 

oc 

<=4 

0, 

f-4 

_ 


■ 

! 

479 . 8,033 

19,532 

12,459 



— 

1,85,950 

9,515 

4,829 

— 


— 

— 

348 

246 


- 

— 

— 

— 

27 

72 

3.187 

386 

— 

— 

— 

19,38() 

— 

■ — 

506 

8,105 

23,067 

13,091 

— 

— 

... 

2.19,680 

. 

1 

591 

12,932 

33,741 

11,326 

! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 

! 

i 

1 —- 

3,12,214 

15 

22,202 

__ 

__ 


- 

1,034 

_ 

! — 1 


! 

! 

— 



— 

1.502 

1,117 i — 

. 

! i 

1 1 

j 

i 

20,216 

— 



988 

— 



i i 

! ! 


7,677 



9 

241 

14,998 

1,088 


1 

1 

_ 

67,230 

— 

— 

600 

14,161 

51,275 

13,531 

_ 


i 

1 

4,29,554 


26 
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APPENDIX 

STRENGTH OF THE INDIAN ARMED 

INDIAN ARMY DURING 


i 

Indian Service 

1 

I.C.08. 

i i 

: V.C.OS. 
Cadets ! and ! 

I.C).Rs. 


British ; 

Depth 

Indian 


; I.W.Os., 


I January 1942 

; 






In India 







Regular Army 

6.758 

456 ! 

536 

1,661 

1,715 8,760 : 

2,75,343 

A.F.I.—^Embodied ... 

55 

— 

— 

— 


— 

I.T.F.^Emlx)died ... ^ 

— 

— i 

— 

9 

— : 31 ; 

1,163 

I.S.F. in British India 

1 

— 

— 

— 

225 

— 344 i 

11,781 

Nepalese Contingent; 

— 

— 

— ; 

119 

— 20\ 

i 

6,240 

Overseas 

i 

i 

i 



i 


Regular Army and ! 
I.S.F.* 

3,137 

334 

353 

924 

— 5,942 

1,94,430 

Total ... i 

9,950 j 

790 

889 

2.938 i 

1,715: 15,278: 

4,88,957 

1 January 1943 



i 




In India 

; 

I 





Regular Army 

12,539 

705 • 

490 : 

4,433 

3,608 : 18,696 

5,87.028 

Defence of India 
Units 

395 

— i 

1 

791 

— 1,445 ; 

1,04,781 

A.F.I.—Embodied ...| 

67 : 

— 


— 


— 

Irregular—Embodied; 

20 

— i 

— 

— 

— 82 

4,320 

I.S.F. in British India 

— 

— i 

— : 

312 

— 482 

17,670 

Nepalese Contingent 

— 

— 5 

— ■ 

136 1 

— : 210 i 

: i 

6,514 

Burma Army 

426 ; 

— : 

— j 

— ; 


13,085 


Overseas (Including 
Ceylon) 


Indian Army 

i 1 

. ! 3,512 1 

264 

86 

761 

— 1 5,228 

1,90,056 

I.S.F. 

• i 

i i 

j 

— 

190 i 

— 1 291 

10,494 

Total .. 

: 1 

. 1 16,959 j 

969 j 

576 

■ 6,623 i 

; .»..«#iiM»rl 

3,608 i 26,434 j 

9,33,948 

1 ■ 


* Includes British Army Units which proceeded ex-India with Indian Army 
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2 

FORCES IN WORLD WAR II (Contd.) 

WORLD WAR II 


t 

Recruits^ 

j 

Boys 

Civilians 

Gazet- ! „Nony 
. . 1 Gazet- 

1 *«> 

1 

1 

Non- 

combatants 

en^Il. 

; ; ed 

Nurses 

W.A.C. (I.) 

i__ Auxi- 

liary 

Total 

i 

1,67,2111 

— 

491 

17,808 

66,-S6i; 

17.444 

494 

■ — * 


5,65,238 

55 

1,299 

_ 

— 

? 

j 

I 96' 

— 

__ 

_ , 

_ 

1 

— 

1 

1 , 019 ’ 

335 ‘ 

— 

— . 

— 

13.704 

— 


— ; 1,017 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

7,577 



261 i 

887 

61,565 

494 

— 

— i 

— 

2,68.327 

1,67,211 

— 

752 : 

19,712 

1.29,241 

18,273 

494 

1 

— 

8,56,200 

2,46,703 ^ 

i 

7,037 

1 

849 1 33,510 

' i 

i 

j 

1,68,7951 

! 

26,549 
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1 

! 

i 

183 : 
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1 

i 

j 
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— 
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■ j 
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■ ! 

■ 

— 

; 

! 

1 

! 

1,17,027 

67 
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— 
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' . 22 I 

_ 

— 1 

i 

_ i 

— ; 

— ■ 
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; 1,453 j 
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— ! 

— : 

i 
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— 

— . 

— 1 2,112 

1 j 

— 

___ j 

i 

— . 

j 
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— 

— 

— — 
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— i 

i 

1 

— 

— 

15,293 

1 

i 

23 

448 

65,328; 

5,343 

! 

I 

1 
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i 

2,71,441 

— ' 

— : 

— — 

988 

! 

— 

— ^ 

— . 

— 

11,963 

2,46,703 i 

7,037 : 

! 

980 : 36,070 

! 

, 2 , 47 , 975 : 

32,086 i 

i 

! 

2,116 1 

183 ■ 

3,207 1 

15,65,474 


Forces. 
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APPENDIX 

STRENGTH OF THE INDIAN ARMED 

INDIAN ARMY DURING 



Indian Service 

British Depth Indian 

I.C.Os. 

Cadets 

V.C.Os. 

and 

l.W.Os. 

I.O.RS. 

1 Jandauv 1944 








/» hidia 

Regular Army 

13,531 

1,194 

270 

7,972 

2,406 

27,.157 ; 

8,90,570 

Defence India 

Corps 

1,942 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,72,253 

A.F. (I.)—Embodied 

8.1 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Irregular - Embodied 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

4,422 

l.S.E. ill British India 

— 

— 

— 

359 

— 

536 

2(1,599 

Nepalese Contingent 

— 


— 

142 


213 

7,171 

Ihirma Army 

365 

1 


52 

— ■ 

483 

15,704 

hi Ceylon 

Rt'gular Army 

144 

28 

3 

157 


470 

19,480 

(her seas 

Indian Army 

2,527 

73 

51 

1,236 

_ 

4,275 

1,47,108 

I.S.F. 

— 

— 

— 

204 

— 

296 

11,373 

Total ... 

18,613 

1.296 

324 

10,122 

2,406 

33,717 

12,88,680 

1 jAvrAUA' 1945 






1 

1 


hi India Command 
Regular Army ... 

9,778 

903 

258 

7,525 

200 ■ 

23,417 

M6,28.5 

hi A.L.F.S.K.A. 

Regular Army 

3,848 

238 

78 

3,061 

1 

_ ! 

9,865 

4,04,195 

In India and 
A.L.F,S,E.A. 

Para Military E.'iiab- 
lishmcnts 

197 ; 

4 


9 

I 

i 

! 

13 

1,472 

Defence of India ; 
Corps 

2,061 ; 

— 

_ 

_ 

i 

1 

i 

_ 

1,85,446 

A.F. (I.)—Embodied 

80 ^ 

— ; 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

Irregular- Embodied 

19 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

87 

4,351 

I.S.F. in British India 

— 

— 

— 

372 

- 

629 

23,125 

Nepalese Contingent 

— 

— • 

— 

140 

- 

211 

7,028 

Burma Army 

383 

2 

1 

38 

‘ “ i 

543 

15,326 

Overseas 

Indian Army 

2,127 ! 

78 

71 

1,223 

i 

i 

4,042 

1,36,607 

T.S.F. 

7 

— ■■ 

— 

247 


367 ’ 

I 12,879 

Totai. 

18,.S00 1 

1 1,225 i 

408 

12,615 

i 200 

39,174 

1 14,36,710 
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FORCES IN WORLD WAR II (Contd.) 

WORLD WAR II 


Civilians tomlmlaiits d) 

iin‘ Nurses 


Recruits 

Boys 

Gazet¬ 

ted 

Non- 

Gazet- 

ted 

Enroll¬ 

ed 

Un- 

eiiroll- 

ed 

Nurses 

Officer 

Auxi¬ 

liary 

Total 

2.31,153 

11,172 

1,145 

50,313 

2,52,453 

35,432 

2,808 

629 

6.888 

15,35,293 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,274 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,86,469 

83 

4,611 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

81 

— 


— . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1,334 

212 

— 

— 

— 

23,040 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1,144 

— 

— 

, — ; 

— 

8,67t) 

— 


-- 

1 

1,851 

20 

— 

6 

10 

18,493 

— 

— 

•- 

— 

5,120 

312 

96 

— ; 

— 

IS,810 

— 


3 

433 

52,402 

— 

298 

— 

— 

2,08,405 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

927 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

.12,800 

2,31,153 

11,172 

1,148 

50,746 

3.27,586 

35,976 

3,202 

635 • 

6,898 

20,2.3,674 

1,67,338 

10,604 

1,194 

69,491 

1,70.023 

46,107 

3,266 

1,021 : 

8,849 

11,66,257 

1,338 

134 

14 

2,300 

1,43,423 

790 

871 

4 i 

172 

5,70,329 

! 

1 

— 

— 

322 

261 

126 

— 

i 

1 i 

i 

— 

2,405 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

12,417 

— ’■ 

— 

; * 

— 

1,99,924 

80 

4.535 

— 

— ■ 

— I 

_ 

78 

_ i 

_ 

— : 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1,597 

32 1 

— 

1 

i 

— 

25,755 

— i 

— 

— ! 

— 

1.104: 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

8.483 

710 

83 

— 

13 

2,405 

21 

20 

16 1 

1 

73 

19,634 

— 

— 

2 

518 

; 43,999 

— 

354 

_ i 

i 

— 

1,89,021 

— i 

I 

1 

— 

818; 

— ’ 

— 

■ 1 

— 

14,318 

1,69,386: 

10,821 ; 

1,210 i 

72,644 

■3,76,125: 

47,076 

4,511 

: 1.042 1 

9,094 

22,00.741 
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APPENDIX 

STRENGTH OF THE INDIAN ARMED 

INDIAN ARMY DURING 



Indian Service 

British | Deptl. | Indian 

l.C.Os. ! Cadets 

! 

1 

V.C.OS. 

and 

LW.Os. 

i 

\ 

1 

I.O.RS. 

1 July 1945 







In India Command 




! 



Regular Army 

9,023 

1.179 

i 229 

7,487 i 2,084 

23,869 

5,97,635 

In AJ^:FS£.A. I 



i 

I 

1 




Regular Army ...1 

4,545 

213 

I 74 

3,746 — 

11,583 

4,77.873 

In India and I 

A.L,F.S.E.A. 

1 


i 

1 

i 

! 




i 

Para Military Kstab- i 
lishinents ...1 

817 

3 

j 

i 

47 — 

15 

1,453 

Defence of India | 
Corps ...1 

2,073 

— 

j 

i 1 

i 

! 

_ 1 

\,B7,772 

A.F.T.—Efnlx)dicd ... j 

83 

— 

I 

j 

j 

_ 

— 

Irregular—Emlxidied i 

! 

32 

— 

i 

^ 1 — j 

87 

4,270 

I.S.F. ...! 

i 

— 1 

— 

i - ' 

1 

294 . — j 

575 

22,939 

Nepalese Contingent i 

1 

— 

; — ■ 

149 — i 

213 

7,367 

Burma Army ... j 

387 

4 

1 — 

102 ; — i 

513 

15,234 

Overseas i 

! 



I 




Indian Army ... ! 

1,792 1 

94 

45 i 

1,495 i — ! 

3,958 

1,37,957 

I.S.F. ...1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

279 ' — 

421 

14,944 

Total ...j 

1 

18,752 

1 

1.493 j 

J 

348 , 

13,599 . 2,084 

41,234 

14,67,444 


Note:. All these figures relate to actual strength of the 
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FORCES IN WORLD WAR II (Contd.) 

WORLD WAR II 


Recruits 

Buys 

Civilians 

^ I«1 

Non. 

combatants 

I 

i : cd 

Nurses 

W.A.C. (1.) 

1 

i Auxi- 
liary 

1 Toj'al 

i 

1,66,^37 

15,817 

■ 

1,443 

71,725 

1,67,619 

51,070 

3,236 

! 1,155 i 

9.823 

11,30,331 

922 

164 

2 

2,066 

1.52,914 

898 

842 


171 

i 6,56,013 



— 

163 

297 

44 

9 

! * ■ 

218 

j 3,067 

i 


_ 

— 

12,119 


1 

i 

- ! 

— 

2,01,964 

1 

_ I 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


! 

1 

i - 1 


83 

1 

i 

1 : 

— 


— 

78; 

— 

! ”” 

: — ; 

— 

j 4,467 

j 

— 

— i 

i 

j 

5 

: 1 , 277 ; 

22 

1 _ 

1 — 1 

— 

1 25.112 

— 

_ 

1 _ 

— 

i 1,I60‘ 


— 

: — I 

— 

8,889 

7211 

j 

93' 

1 

5 

1 

58 

1.866: 

201 

28 

22 ! 

76 

19,310 

1 

— 

_ 

— ' 

430 

i 39 , 357 ; 

— 

i 

1 335 

' 1 

! ; 

■ ■" i 

— 

1 1,85,463 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

; 707 1 

— 

i 

! 

: *“ i 

— 

1 16,351 

1,68,580 

16,074 

1,450 I 

74,447 

! 3,77,3941 

52.235 

I 4,450 

i 1,178 ! 

i j 

10,288 

122,51,050 


Indian Army. 
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Date 

1 ()cr<»bcr I9.?9 

APPENDIX 

STRENGTH OF THE INDIAN ARMED 

AIR FORCES IN INOIA 

Commissioned Officers Warrant Officers 

R.A.F. I.A.F R.A.F. j I.A.F. 

i 

219 16 1 31 1 1 

1 January 1940 

236 

37 

33 

1 

1 January 1941 

279 

129 

46 

4 

1 January 1942 ... 

724 

373 

50 

4 

1 January 1943 

3,468 

476 

283 

4 

1 January 1944 ... 

6.531 

1,125 

— 

20 

1 January I94.S ... 

10.546 

1,369 

— 


I July 1945 

13,225 

1,638 


— 


.! ._ ! 

Notk: —1945 figures relate to India and S.K.A.C. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 

Commissioned Officers | Warrant Officers 

Date 

Dritish 

. 

Indian 

. 

British 

Indian 

1 October 1939 

95 

19 

30 

25 

I January 1940 ... 

97 

21 

34 

25 

J January 1941 

99 

23 

32 

27 

1 January 1942 

506 

222 

34 

125 

I January 1943 ... 

888 

424 

41 

139 

1 January 1944 ... 

1,332 

844 

47 

159 

1 January 1945 ... 

1,472 

1,207 

51 

170 

I July 1945 

1,489 

1,337 

33 

185 
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FORCKS IN WORLD WAR II (Contd.) 

DURING WORLD WAR II 


Other 

Ranks | 

All other 
categories 

R.A.K 

I.A.F. 

LA.F. 

1,888 1 

268 

1.343 

LH77 

379 

j 1,552 

1 

1,890 i 

736 

1.774 

3,052 

1,458 

2,019 

46,892 

3,030 j 

j 7,061 

82,848 

22,843 

' 21,781 

1,05.289 

; 26.690 

! 38.341(tf) 

1,18,682 

i 26,900 

i 47,187 


Total 

(hiANi) Total 

-- — 


R.A.F. 

R.A.F. 

I.A.F 

and 

. 


I.A.F. 

2,138 

1.628 

3,766 

2146 

1,969 

4,115 

2,215 

2,643 

4,8.=:8 

j 

I 3,826 

3,854 

7.680 

1 50,643 

10,571 

61,214 

1 89.379 

45,769 

1.3.S,148 

; 1,15,835 

66,400 

1,82,235 

1 1.31,907 i 

75,725 

2,07,632 


(u' This figure includes 493 W.A.A.F. 


DURING WORLD WAR II 


Civilians 


Ratings 

1 Gazetted 

i 

Non-Gazetted 

Inferior 

1.677 

4 

138 

24 

1,837 

4 

140 

24 

2.959 

5 

141 

24 

7,151 

5 

271 

89 

12,764 

7 

460 


21,528 

12 

4,150 

— 

25,144 

24 

6,050 

— 

27,434 

42 

7,343 

! 


Total 

2,012 

2,182 

3,310 

8,403 

14,723 

28,072 

34,118 

37.863 
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ORGANISATION, ESTAlilJSHMENT AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
DIFFERENT TYPILS OF UNITS IN THE ARMY IN INDIA 

IN 1939 

CAVALRY 


British Cavalry Recimlnt 
Organisation: 

(z) Regimental Headquarters of 4 Groups (No. 3 Group V.B. 
Troop). 

(«) Three Sabre Squadrons (each consisting of Sqn. H.Q. and 
four iroops). 


Establishment: 


(/) Total Rank and File ... 


... 521 

(ii) Staff Sergeants and Sergeants ... 


33 

(Hi) Warrant Officers 


10 

(iv) Officers 


27 


Total 

... 591 

Weapons: 

(i) V.B. Guns for Reg. H.Q. 

... 

4 

(ii) V.B. (bins for 3 squadrons 


12 


Total 

16 

Vehicles : 

(0 Motor Cycles 

• • • 

4 

(ii) Cycles 


2 

(Hi) W/Tank (110 gallons) trailers 

... 

2 


Total 

8 

Animals : 

(/) Horses—Officers’ Chargers 


54 

(it) Riding Horses 


... 523 

(Hi) Pack Horses 


41 


Total 

... 618 


Indian Cavalry Regiment 
Organisation: 

(i) Head(]uartcr Wing of 3 Groups, No. 3 Group of M.G. Troop 
(Troop H.Q. and 2 Sections). 

(//) Three Squadrons (each consisting of Sqn. H.Q. and three 
Sabre Troops and one L.M.G, Troop of 4 Gun detach¬ 
ments). 
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Establishment: 

(1) Total Rank and File ... ... 494 

(ii) B.Os. ... ... ... ... ... 14 

Total ... 508 

Weapofis: 

(i) Machine-Guns ... ... ... •■. 4 

(ii) L.M.GS. ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Total ... 16 

Transport: 

(i) Motor Cycles ... ... ... ... 6 

{ii) Bicycles ... ... ... ... ... 2 

(Hi) Light Cars ... ... ... ... 2 

(ir) Light Van ... ... ... ... I 

Total ... 11 

Animals: 

(1) Horses—Officers’ Chargers ... ... ... 28 

(ii) Riding Horses ... ... ... ... 508 

(Hi) Pack Horses ... ... ... ... 41 

Total ... 577 


Indian Cavalry Training Regiments 
Organisation: 

(i) Training Regiment Headquarters 

(iV) Three Training S(juadrons* (each Trg. Sqn. of Sqn. H.Q. 
and three Troops). 

Establishment: 

(1) Other Ranks ... ... ... ... 558 

(ii) British Officers ... ... ... ... 11 

Total ... 569 


Transport ... ... ... ... 2 cycles only 

Animals: 

(i) Horses—Officers’ Chargers ... ... ... 20 

(it) Rides Class II ... ... ... ... 368 

Total ... 388 

Indianised Cavalry Regiments 
Organisation : 

(1) H.Q. Wing of 3 Groups, No. 3 Group being M.G. Troop (of 
Troop H.Q. and 2 Sections). 

(ii) Tlirec Squadrons, each of Sqn. H.Q. and three Sabre Troops 

and one L.M.G. Troops. 

* **£ach Training Squadron in the Training Regiment to be affiliated to two 
of the active Regiments of the group". 
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Establishment: 

(i) Other Ranks ... ... ... ... 477 

(«) Officers ... ... ... ... ... 27 

To'jal ... 504 

Weapons: 

Macliine-Giins (with H.Q. Wing) ... ... ... 4 

Light Machine-(iuns ... ... ... ... 12 

Total ... 16 

Transport: 

(i) Motor (Cycles ... ... ... ... 6 

(ii) Bicycles ... ... ... ... ... 2 

{Hi] Light ('ars ... ... ... ... 2 

(n*) Light Van ... ... ... ... 1 

Total ... 11 

nimals : 

Officers’ Chargers ... ... ... 54 

Rides Class T1 ... ... 487 

Pack Horses ... ... ... ... 41 

Total ... 582 


Burnsii Cavalry Lh;iit 'Pank Regiment (India) 

Or^fauisalion : 

(i) H.Q. S<|uaclron. 

(ii) 3 Sc](ia(irons of 3 Troops each. 

EstahUshment: 

(/) Officers 

(//) Total all ranks ... 

Vehicles: 

Scout Cars 
iS-cwt. Trucks 
15>cwt. Trucks 
Personnel Carricr.s ... 

Light Tanks 
3()-cwt. Tx)rries 
W/Tank Trailers ... 

Motor Cycle 
Van 

I^)rries 3()-cwt. 

Tractor— Breakdown 


21 

481 


15 ' 
12 
19 
11 
41 
19 ^ 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 st Line 


Attached 

RAOCLAD 


Light 1'ank Cavalry—Royal Tank Corps 

Organisation : 

(i) Coy. H.Q. 

(it) 3 Sections. 
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Establishment: 

(?) Ofliccrs ... ... ... ... ... 12 

(it) Other Ranks ... ... ... .. 130 

Vehicles etc.: 

(?) Ligln Tanks, type 45 ... ... ... 25 

(ii) Motor (Cycles ... ... ... ... 8 

(z/7) Motor (^ars, type 4 ... ... ... ... 1 

(iT;) 1 worries, 30-Cwt. Tvpc 15 ... ... ... 7 

(u) Lorry, 3-ton type ^3 ... ... ... 1 

(vi) Lorry, 3-ton type 21 ... ... ... 1 

(vii) Lorry, 3-ion type 15 ... ... ... 1 

(rm) Lorry, 3-ton Breakdown type 32 ... ... 1 

(ix) Trailer, W/Tank, 110-gallons ... ... ... 1 


Armottred Car Coy.—Royal Tank Corp.s 

Organization: 

‘ 0 ) Coy. H.Q. 

(ii) 3 Sections of 5 cars each. 


Establishment: 

(i) Officers ... ... ... 12 

(ii) Other Ranks ... ... ... 141 

Vehicles: 

Armoured Car type 12 ... ... 16 

M/Cycles, type 1 ... ... ... 6 

M/Car, type 4 ... ... ... 1 

Lorries, 3 -ton, type 21 , 23 , 25 , 32 ... 4 (one of 

each iyj)e) 

Lorry, 30 -cwt., type 15 for personnel ... 1 

Lorries, 30 -cwt., type 14/15 for stores ... 6 

Trailer W/Tank, HO-gallons ... ... I 


SIGNAIJ> 

1st (Risalpur) Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop 

Organization: 

(i) Headejuarters 

(ii) Two Sections 

Establishment: 

(i) British Officers ... ... ... ... 2 

(it) All Ranks (Indians) ... ... ... ... 47 

(iix) All Ranks (Britishers) ... ... ... 50 
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Vehicles: 

(i) M/Cydcs 

... 

7 

(«) Lorry, 3-Cwt. type 15 

... 

1 

(Hi) Trailers, W/Tank 

... 

1 

(iv) Motor Van, type 7 ... 

... 

1 

(v) Truck, 8-cwt. 

... 

1 

3rd Meerut Cavalry Bricade Signal Troop 


Organization : 

(i) Headquarters 
(li) Two Sections 

Establishment: 

(i) British Officers 

... ... ... 

2 

(«) Indians All Ranks ... 


52 

(Hi) Britislicrs All Ranks 

... 

56 

Vehicles: 

(i) M/Cyclcs 

... 

8 

(ii) liorry, 30-cwt. type 15 

... 

1 

(iii) Trailer W/Tank 


1 

(/u) Motor Van, type 7 ... 

... 

1 

(v) Truck, 8-Cwt. 

... 

1 

1st Divisional Signals, Indian Signal 

Corps 


Organization : 

(i) Div. Sig. H.Q. 

(«) Two Companies. 

1 

No. 1 Coy 

1 

No, 2 Coy 


(i) Headquarters 

(i) Headquarters 


(iV) Operating Section 

(ii) Infantry Brigade Section 


(Hi) Draught Cable Section 

(Hi) Infantry Brigade Section 


(iv) Pack Cable Section 

(iv) Field Brigade R.A. Section 

(u) Wireless Sections 

(Horsed) 


(v) Mountain Brigade R.A. 
tion 

Sec- 

Establishment: 

(i) Officers (British) 

... ... ... 

13 

(ii) Officers (Indian) 

... 

6 

(iii) Total all ranks (British) 

... 

236 

(iv) Total all ranks (Indian) 

... 

339 

Vehicles: 

( i ) Bicycles 

... ... ... 

29 

(ii) M/Cycles Solo 

• ■ • ■ • • « . . 

15 

(m) M/Cycles Combination 

... ... ... 

4 

(iv) Motor Vans 

... 

5 

(v) Lorries 30-Cwt. (different types) 

10 

(vi) Wagons L.G.S. 

••• ••• 

6 

(vm) Wagons Cable 

••• 

4 















Al’PKNDiCES 


2nd Divisional Indian Signal Corps 

Organization: 

(f) Div. Sig. H.Q. 

(«) Two Companies. 


No. I Cotnpany No. 2 Company 

(j) He.idc]uarters (i) Hcachpiartcrs 

(«) Operating Section (i/) Infantry lirigadc Section 

(Hi) Draught Cable Section (in) Infantry Brigade Section 

(iv) Pack Cable Section (iv) Field Brigade R.A. Section 

(u) Wireless Section (Mccbaniscd) 

(u) !\Iountain Brigade R.A. Sec¬ 
tion. 

Establishment: 

(i) Ofliccrs (British) ... ... ... ... 11 

(ii) Officers (Indian) ... ... ... ... 6 

(iii) Total All Ranks (British) ... ... ... 213 

(iu) Total All Ranks (Indian) ... ... ... 273 


Vehicles : 

(t) Bicycles ... ... 25 

(it) M/Cycles Solo ... ... 19 

(«t) M/Cycles—Combination ... 4 

(iu) Motor Vans ... ... 7 

(t;) Lorries 30-Cwt. (dilterent ... 13 

(ui) Wagons L.G.S. ... ... 2 

ipii) Wagons Cable ... ... 2 

(viii) Motor Car, Type 5 ... ... 1 


Signal Training Centre (India) 

Organization: 

(i) Headquarters 

(ii) Records Section Signal 'Iraining 

(Hi) Signal Training Baiialion (consisting of H.Q. & A, B, C, D, 
Ii. and F. Conipanic.s) 

(iv) Signal Training School (of H.Q., Operating School, W/Sbop 
Section and Boys School). 


Establishment: 

(i) British Officers ... 24 

(ii) British Other Ranks 94 

(nV) Indian V.C.Os. ... 18 

(iv) Indian All Ranks ... 1,010 

Animals: 

(i) Officers’ Chargers ... 45 

(ii) Riding Horses ... 98 

(Hi) Draught horses or mules 34 

(iv) Equipment Mules Class 1 16 
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Vehicles: 

Bicycles ... ... ... ... ... 30 

M/Ca'cIcs Solo ... ... ... ... 17 

M/Ciirs, type 5 ... ... ... ... 2 

M/Car, type 4 ... ... ... ... 1 

Motor Van ... ... ... ... ... I 

Lorries 30 Cwt. type 19 ... ... ... ... 2 

Lorry 30-C\vi. type 15 ... ... ... ... 1 

Caissons, Q.F. I.V and 18-pdrs. ... ... ... 4 

Carts— A.'r. ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Wagons, Cable ... ... ... ... 2 

Wagons (i.S. or R.L. if available ... ... ... 5 


ENGINEERS 


A Divisional U.Q. Company Sappers and Miners (1st and 2nd Divisions 

ONl.V) 

Organization: 

One Company. 

Kslablisliment (ajiproximale): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 91 

n \*al)ons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

6-\vheelcd lorries 30-cwi. ... ... ... 4 

4-wlieelcd lorry .30-c\vt. field light ... ... ... 1 

4-wbeeled lorry 3-ion workshop ... ... ... 1 

Motor Vans Light ... ... ... ... 2 

Motor Cycle Solo ... ... ... ... 1 

A Divisional II.Q. Company Sappers and Miners (Lower Establishment 
BDT WITH Additional M.T.) 

Organization: 

One Company. 

Eslablishmcnt (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 6() 

Weapons: 

Not known. 


Vehicles: 

4-wheclcd lorry 30-cwt. ... ... ... 1 

6-wheeled lorries 30-cwt. ... ... ... 4 

Lorry 3-ton 4-wheeled Workshop ... ... ... ] 

Motor Vans light ... ... ... ... 2 

Motor Cycle Solo ... ... ... ... 1 
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Divisional H.Q. Company Sappers and Miners (Ix)wer Ketabltshment 
AND WITHOUT AdDHIONAL M.T.) 

Organization: 

One Company. 

Establishment (appr(jximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 54 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

\joxry 3()-C\vt. Field Light 4-wheeled ... ... 1 

Lorry Workshop 4-wheeled 3-ton ... ... ... 1 

Motor Vans light ... ... ... ... 2 


A Fief.d C-ompany Sai*pers and Miners (Units 1st, 2nd and 3rd Divisions 
only) 

Organization: 

Head(^uarters. 

3 Sections. 

Establishment (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 255 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

30-Cwt. 6-whcclcd lorries ... ... ... 4 

Motor Cycle Solo ... ... ... ... 1 


A Field Co.mpany Sappers and Miners (without 1st Line M.T.) 

Organization: 

Headc^uarters. 

3 Sections. 

Establishment (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 249 

Weapons: 

No information. 

Vehicles: 

Motor Cycle ... ... ... ... 1 


27 
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Fikld Troop Sappers and Miners 
Organization : 

One Company. 

Establishrnrnl (approxiinale): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 136 


Vehicles : 

6-wliee!ed lorries ... ... ... ... 11 

Motor Car ... ... ... ... ... I 

Motor Cycles Solo ... ... ... ... 2 

H.Q. AND L)i:por (Qi ekn \'k:toria's Own Madras S Ik M) 

Organization : 

Hcaclcjuariers. 

3 Depot Companies. 

Estahlishnienl (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 5>:16 

II ’eajyons: 

Not kn<.>vvii. 

Vehicles: 

Wagons C.S.l. (4 additional to he issued on inohilisation). 

Il.Q. AND Depot K.CJ’s O Ben(;al Sappers and Miners 
Organization : 

Headquarters. 

3 Depot Companie.s. 

EsUihUshmeni (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 7g9 

\Vcanyons: 

Not known. 


Vehicles: 

6-wlieelers (RA. Type) ... ... ... 2 

Trailers 30-Cwr. ... ... ... 2 

Water Carts ... ... ... 6 

Flat Trolley . . ... ... 1 

Hand Carts ... ... ... 5 

Wagon, G.S. ... ... ... 1 

Wagons, Pontoon M.K. VII ... ... 8 

Carts, I.P. ... ... ... 13 


38 wheeled 
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H.Q. AND Depot Royal Rombay Sai>pers and Miners 

Organization: 

Hcadcjiiarters. 

‘E* Dcjiot Company. 

FI Depot C>)mpany. 

F2 Depot Company. 

Eslablishmvnt (approximalc): 

Peace: all ranks 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

Wagons G.S. 


Army Constri'ciion Comi»any Sappers and Miners 


Organisation : 

One Company. 

Establishment (ajjijiroximate): 
Peace: all ranks 

Weapons: 

Not known. 


Lorrv 3-toii workshop 4*wheeled ... 
l/>rries 3()-c\vt. 4-\vheeied 
Motor Vans Liglii 
Moior Cycles, combination 

l^RiNTJNG SremoN Sappers and Miners 

Organization : 

One Seciion. 

Establish ment (a pproximaic): 

Peace: all ranks 

Weapons: 

Not knowm. 

Vehicles: 

Not known. 

Litho Section Sappers and Miners 

Organization : 

One Section. 

Establish men I (apjiroximatc): 

Peace: all ranks 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

Not known. 
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CiiiTRAL Section Sappers and Miners 

Organization: 

One Section. 

Establishment (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 69 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles: 

Not known. 

Defence T jght Seciion Engineer 
Organization: 

Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay. 

Establishment (approximate): 

Peace: Karachi ... ... ... 31 all ranks 

Calcutta ... ... ... 20 „ „ 

Bombay ... ... ... 17 „ „ 

Total in India ... 68 all ranks 

Weapons: 

Not known. 

Vehicles : 

Not knowTi. 


ARTILLERY 


Royal Horse Arty, Battery 


Organization: 

(j) Battery li.Q. 

(«) 3 Sections of two 18-pdr. Q.F, (bins. 


Establishment: 

(i) Other ranks 

... 

193 

(ii) Officers 


7 


Total 

200 

Vehicles: 

(i) Gun Carriages 


6 

(ii) Ammunition Wagons 


IS 

(Hi) Wagons B.C's 


1 

(iu) „ L.G.S. 


1 

(v) „ G.S. 


3 

(vi) Trailer W/Tank 


1 

(vii) Bicycle 

... 

1 

Arms & Ammunition: 

Lewis Guns ... 

... 

2 

Animals: 

Horses 

... ... 

... 309 
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7 

170 

Total ... 177 

Animals: 

23 horses. 


Vehicles: 

(i) Carriages, howitzer ... ... ... ... 6 

(7z) L.M.GS ... ... ... ... ... 2 

(m) M/Cycles ... ... ... ... 6 

{iv) Trucks 8-cwt. ... ... ... ... 6 

(t;) Trucks 15-cwt. ... ... . . ... 2 

(^’i) Ijcwries 30-cwt. ... ... ... ... 9 

{vii) Drajj;ons—Light ... ... ... ... 10 

(viii) Trailers, Arty, ... ... ... ... 12 

(ix) Trailer, W/Tank ... ... ... ... 1 


Field Regiment, Royai. Arty. (Horsed) 

Organization: 

( 1 ) Regimental H.Q, 

(ii) 2 Batteries each of four 18-pdr. guns. 

(in) 2 Batteries each of four 4.5" hows. 

Establishment ; 

( 2 ) Officers ... ... ... ... 2 

(7/) Other Ranks ... ... ... ... 560 

Totai. ... 582 

Wcafwns: 

(i) Q.F. 18-pdr. guns or 4.5" hows. ... 16 (with carriages 

and limbers). 

{it) Lewis Guns ... ... ... 8 

Vehicles: 

Wagons with limbers ... ... 32 (for am muni¬ 

tion) 

Bty. Commander’s Wagons ... 4 

Wagons L.G.S. ... ... ... 9 

Special limbers for R.A.F. 1 - 

W/T Sets & Operators f ’ * 

Bicycles ... ... ... 5 

Wagons, G.S. ... ... ... 4 as Station Stores 

on the scale of 
one per bat¬ 
tery. 


Royal Horse Arty. Baitery (Mechani.sed) 

Organization : 

(i) Battery H.Q. 

(77) 3 Sections of two 3.7" bows. each. 

Establishment: 

(i) Officers 

(ii) Other ranks 
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In Mobilisation Resjcrves 

Special limber for W/T ... ... I 

Carts, Water Tanks ... ... ... .•• 4 

Animals: 

Hor.ses ... ... ... ... ••• 536 

Indian Fir:i.n Artillery Kegimi^int 

(a) Organisation: 

Brigade H.Q. 

2 barrerics each of four 18-pdr. guns. 

2 liailories each of four 4.5" hows. 

(/>) Estahlishmriils (approximate): 

Peace: all ranks ... ... ... ... 617 

(r) Weafx)ns: 

Weapons included— 

8 . . . . 18-pdr. guns. 

8 . . . . 4.5" hows. 

8 . . . . Lewis guns. 

(r/) Vehicles ... ... ... ... ... 62 

Indian Mountain Artii.lery Kegi.ment 

(rt) Organisation : 

Regi men t a I head < 111 a r tors. 

4 hatterics each of four 4.7-mch howitzers. 

(h) Establishment (approximate): 


Peace: ... ... ... 1,10.1 all ranks. 

726 mules and horses. 

(c) Wral}ons: 

Weapons included 

16 ... . 3.7-inch howitzers. 

8 . . . . Lewis guns. 

{(1) Vehicles: 

Nil. 


Medium Regiment R.A. 

f/i) Organisation : 

Reg. H.Q. 

1 Battery of four 60-pdr, guns. 

2 Batteries of six 6"hows. 

(h) Establishment (approximate): 

Peace: ... ‘ ... ... ... 493 all ranks. 

(c*) Weapons: 

Weapons included— 

4 60-pdr. guns. 

12 6" hows. 

6 Lewis guns. 

(d) Vehicles 


108 
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CriiTRAL MorNTATN Skction 
(a) Oriraiiisation: 

M(juiilain Section. 

(/V) Eslahlishmcnt (approximate): 

All ranks ... ... ... ■.■ • • 1-^4 

Mules and lior.ses ... ... ... .. 

(c) Weapons: 

Weapons included 

3.7-incli liow.s. ... ... ... ■•. 2 

Jjcwis Cun ... . . ■■. ••• 1 

{(]) Vchiclt’S ... ... ... • • 

Snuvi-Y Si'icrioN 

(a) Organisation: 

One Section. 

(7/) Esta blish men I (a ppn )X i 1 n a 1 e): 

All ranks 
Horses 

(r) Weapons 
{(]) Vehicles 

Frontikr Post (Jrouj* 

{a) Organisation : 

(iroup ILQ. 

Frontier Post. 

{h) Establishment (aj)j>roximarc): 

All ranks ... ... ... ... ... 299 

Horses ... ... ... ... . 

(c) Weapons: 

Weapojis included— 

34 Ciins. 

(d) Vehicles ... ... .. ... • ■ Nil. 


47 

28 

Nil. 

3 


1 'raininc Indun Kkct. or Artili.kry Att.vcfii:!! ro P.A. Tr.mmn-c Centre 

Organisation : 

‘ (i) Bty. H.Q. 

(77) Sections. 

Establishment: 

(I) Oflicers 

(«) Indian Other Ranks 
Horses : 

(/) Officers’ Chargers 
(«) Riding horses cla.ss I 
(Hi) Lighting draught 
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Vehicles: 

(i) Ordnance, Q.F. 18-pdr. guns with carriages & limbers 

(u) Ordnance, Q.F. 4.5" hows, with carriages & limbers 
(it/) Wagons, ammunition, Q.F. 18-pdr. guns with limbers 
(rj) Wagons, ammunition, Q.F. 4.5" hows, with limbers 

(v) Wagon G.S. ... ... ... ... 1 


I. A. O. C. 


1. Arsenal.s and Depots 

I’hese were located as under: — 

Ord. Depot Shahjahanpur. 

Drigh Road 
„ „ Lahore. 

„ „ Bombay. 

„ „ Fort William. 

Quetta Arsenal. 

Rawalpindi Arsenal. 

Allahabad Arsenal. 

FcTozepore Arsenal. 

Kirkee Arsenal. 

The system of Central and Comd. Depots had fiot been 
introduced prior to Chatficld report. 


2. Ordnance Units 


No Ord. Units existc'd in peace*. The plan of operations legis¬ 
lated for the employment of an Ord. Fd. Coy. (later dcsig- 
11 aled as an Ord. Fd. Depot) in the Far East, in the event 
of mobilisation, llie Ord. Fd. Coy. was organised as 
under: — 


(i) Organisation: 

H.Q. 

General Duty Sec. 
Veil. Sec. 

Tent Repair Sec. 
Oil Cooker Repair 
Boot Repair Sec. 
Offrs. Shop Sec. 


Sec. 


K)ne or more of each as required. 


(ii) Establishment (approx.): 

I(K) all ranks (Based on one section of each type). 

(Hi) Weapons: 

Pistols 

Rifles 


(tu) Vehicles: 

Wheeled vehs. 


6 

37 

2 


3. School of Instruction 

There was an I.A.O.C. School of Instruction at Kirkee. 


to K> hJ Is) 
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SUPPLY 

PART I. I.OCAI. DEFENCE TROOPS 


I. Supply Services 
(a) Organization: 

(i) H.Qs. District and Independent Brigade Supply Companies. 

These eoinpaiiies corresponded in numbers to the numbei 
of Military districts and independent brigades. The stall 
sanctioned for the office of A.D.S. & T. District & D.A.D.S. 
& T. Independent Brigade formed the II.Qs. District and 
Independent Bde. Sup. Coys, respectively. 

(ii) A number of Station Supply Depots (Static units) was com¬ 

manded by an officer designated the “Officer in Charge 
Supplies”. The officers in charge supplies were responsible 
for rationing all troops in and j^assing through their 
respective areas. 

(h) Establishment: As show'ii at ‘A’ on next page. As the number 
and size of each station supply depot varied, thert^ was no fixed 
establishment laid down for these depots. A separate peace 
establishment was, however, sanctioned for each District & 
Independent Brigade Supply Coy. The actual distribution with¬ 
in the establishment authorised for Command & Independent 
District was left entirely to the discretion of the C.O.C.-in-Chief 
or O.O.C. Independent District. 

(d) Weapons ... ... ... ... ... Nil. 

(ei) Vehicles ... ... ... ... ... Nil. 


PART II, EXPERIMENTAI. DEFENCE TROOPS 


On mobilisation different types of supply units required for allot¬ 
ment to Field Army and covering troops were raised ah initio. 

Officers in charge Supplies, Station Supply Depots, were responsible 
for: — 


( 2 ) the preparation of schemes to ensure the rapid mobilisation of 
supply units to be rai.sed in their supply areas, 

( 11 ) maintenance, as directed, of equipment for supply units to be 
raised and the formation and training of these units when 
raised. 
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A. F.STAmJSTlMENT OF Sl'PPl.Y SERVICES IN PEACE 


SI, Manic of unit Authorised peace 

Estahlislufienl. 






Com- 

Non-Com- 




hat ants. 

hatanis. 

1. 

No. 

3, Disti. 

Supply t’ov. (H.Q. DF.llRADUN) 

40 

2.SI 

2, 

No. 

f>. ,, 

-do'- ■ ( nOl^RUM) 

31 

174 

3. 

No. 


-do- ( .. CAI.CLn’^rA) 

16 

99 

4. 

No. 

9. .. 

-do- { „ BANCALOKE) 

21 

105 

5. 

No. 

)2. .. 

-do- ( .. TAICKNOVi') 

29 

194 

6. 

No. 

13, 

-do- ( BOMBAY) 

26 

158 

7. 

No. 

I6TiKl.Ii(le.Sup,C(»v. ( .. POONA) 

14 

71 

8. 

No. 

17. 

-do- ( „ DET.HI) 

14 

66 


P. ICsTAIlM.SIIMENT VEHICLES AND WEAPONS AimiORlSED FoR 
Supply Units in War. 


Non-Coni' 
Com- halants 
Supply units hataiits (includhu^ 

temporary 

personnel 


Supply Issue Section (for for¬ 
mations served hv 2 ik 1 line 


1 Motor Car 

M.T.) ... 4 

24 

type 4 

Supply Issue Section (for for¬ 
mations S(*rvcd bv 2nd line 

A.T.) ... 3 

26 

Supply Personnel Coy, R.LA.S.C. 
Headfpiarters ... 7 

24 

1 Motor Car 

8 Depot Sections ... 16 

184 

type 4 

1 Motor Van 
tyiH- 7 

8 P.O.T.,. Sections ... 8 

120 

— 

Kailhead Supply Dept. ... 3 

34 

•— 

Field liutchcry R.LA.S.C, for 16000 B.T. 
Headcjuarters ... 4 

22 


4 Sections (crach Section 
capable of providing for 

4000 B.T.) ... 

148 


Field Butchery R.I.A.S.C. for 16000 IT. 
Headcjuariers ... 4 

18 


4 Sections (each Section 
capabl(‘ of providing for 

4000 T.T.) ... 

84 


Field Bakery R.LA.S.C. for 16000 B.T. 
Headquarters ... 3 

25 

_ 


4 Sections (each Section 
capable of providing for 
4000 B.T.) ... 


Wca- 

V chicles pons 


184 
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Non-Com- 

Com- hatants 11V^/- 

Supply units haianls (including Vt’hiclcs pons 

temporary 

personnel 

Cattle Supply l-nit Cl. / 

Headquarters ... 6 il 3 Motor C’ars 

iVjK* 4 

One Section Hcadqiiar- 1 Motor (.’al¬ 
ters * ... 3 7 lype 4 

One Siib-Scetion * ... 12 4‘> — — 

Cattle Supply Unit H.O. 

RJ.A.S.C. CL 11 5 7 I Motor Car 

iyjK‘ 4 

Cattle Supply Section 

R.I.A.S.C. CL II ... 3 14 

C.atllc Supply Section 

R.I.A.S.C. CL III ... 4 12 

Cattle Supply Section 

R.I.A.S.C. CL IV ... 5 9 — - 

l..oc-al Purchase Control Office 2 9 --- — 

fiOcal Purchase Section ... ! IS — — 

C. Mkciianicat. Th.ansport Company R.T.A.S.C^ 

(Equipped with 30-cwt./3-!on lorries) 

(a) Organisation : 

Heticlciuarters. 

Four M.T. Sections (each dc‘signed 10 operate 25 load carriers). 
Attached L.A.D. (I.A.O.C.). 

(h) Estahlishnumt : 

Peace ... ... ... ... 320 all ranks 

War ... ... ... ... 297 ,, 

(c) Vehicles: 

Peace ... ... ... ... 126 

War ... ... ... ... 130 

Independent Mechanicai. Tran.sport Secthon—R.I.A.S.C. 

(30-c\vt./3-Ton lorries) 

{a) Organisation : 

M.T. Section (designed to operate 25 load carriers). 

Attached T..A.D. (I.A.CTC.). 

(/>) Establishment: 

Peace ... ... ... ... 80 all ranks 

War ... ... ... ... 76 „ 

(c) Vehicles: 

Peace ... ... ... ... 32 

War ... ... ... ... 31 


As many St’Ciions and Sub-Sections to Ih' allotted ns rccjiiiri*d. 
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Subsidised M.T. Section —^RJ.A.S.C. 

Each Section was designed to operate 25 load carrying vehicles. 

Motor Ambulance Unit R.I.A.S.C. 

(a) Organisation: 

Peac^ (unit) 

Headquarters. 

Motor Ambulance Section. 

Workshop Section or ait. L.A.D. (I.A.O.C.), 

War (Sections) 

Headquarters. 

M.A. Section. 


(6) Estahlishment: 

Peace 

134 All ranks 

War 

80 

tf f> 

(c) Vehicles: 

Peace 

War 

Ambulance approx. 

. 30 

25 

Lorries fitted with Berridge equipment 

. 15 

Nil 

Other vehicles 

. 5 

4 

Animal 7'ransport Coy. (Mules) (2 Troops) 

(rt) Organisation: 

Coy. Headquarters. 

Two Troops. 

(h) Establishment: 

War 

did 

not exist 

Peace 

151 

All ranks 

(c) Animals: 

Peace 

200 


(f/) Carts: 



Peace 

44 


Animal 1’ransport Coy. (Mule) (3 Troops) R.T.A.S.C. 

(a) Organisation: 

Coy. Headquarters. 

'Phree troops. 

(/;) Estahlishment: 

War 

180 

all ranks 

Peace 

. 215 

>• 

(c) Animals: 

Wat 

287 


Peace 

.. 296 



(fi) A. 7\ carts: 
War 
Peace 


44 
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Animal Transport Coy. (Mule) (4 Troops) R.l.AS.C, 

(a) Organisation : 

Coy. Headquarters. 

Four Troops. 

(h) Eslahlishmcnt: 

War 

Peace 

if) Animals: 

War 

Peace 

(d) A, T, Carts: 

War 

Peace 


269 all ranks 
281 „ 


395 

394 


J32 

132 


Animai. Transport Coy. (Camel) (Silladar) 

(a) Organisation: 

Headquarters. 

Ten troops. 

{h) Establishment : 

War 

Peace 

(c) Animals: 

Peace 


Zhob Local I'ransport (('amel) 

(a) Organisation: 
Headquarters. 

One Troop, 


(fe) Establishment: 
War 
Peace 

(c) Animals: 

Peace 


Animal Transport Trg. Coy. (Mules 

(а) Organisation: 

Headquarters 
Six troops 

(б) Establishment: 

War 

Peace 

(c) Animals: 

Peace 

(d) A. T, Carts: 

Peace 


Did not exist 
386 all ranks 


977 (including 
17 ponies; 


Did not exist 
65 all ranks 

109 (including 
3 ponies) 


Did not exist 
407 all ranks 

399 


88 
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D. OuGANisA'noN & Est. of R.I.A.S.C. Tiu;. Ests. 

IN 1939 

K.I.A.S.C. Rwioun Office Dacsiiai 
(i/) Organisalhm 

(h) Kstfihlislnnnil : 

Peace 

(c‘) Weapons 
(d) chicles 

SlTPI*LY J^ERSONNEI. DePOT R.I.A.S.C. 

(//) Organisation 

(h) Establishmcni: 

Peace 

(c) Weapons 
{(1) Vehicles 

M.'J’. Driver I'rc. Rect. 

(//) ()rga}iisalion : 

U;Q. Coy. 

5 Trg. Coys. 

Duty Coy. 

(h) EstablisJnncnl (ApproxiiiMte): 

Peace 

(c) II'cw/;o//.v 

(d) Vehicles 

A.1\ Mole Tm. Re(;t. 

(«) Organisation : 

HX). Coy. 

4 Mule Trg. Coys. 

{/;) Eslablishnienl (Approxiniaie): 

Peace 

(c) Weapons 

(d) Vehicles 

A.r. Depot Rec.i’. 

{a) Organisation: 

H.Q. Coy. 

5 Depot Coys. 

(h) EstahUshmenl (A|)proximaiej: 

Peace 


organisation 
AND Recxird Offk:e 


31 all ranks 
Nil 
Nil 


70 all ranks 
Nil 
Nil 


2049 all ranks 
812 animals 

Nil 

Nil 


1373 all ranks 
1687 animals 
Nil 
Nil 


2260 all ranks 
855 animals 

Nil 

Nil 


(c) Weapons 

(d) Vehicles 
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M.T. Dkpot R.l.A.S.C. 


[a) Organisation : 


H.Q. IM.T. J)cpt)i. 


M/l’. Record Sec lion. 


M.T. 'Jrg. Rn. 


(h) Eslahlishnwnl (;i|)|)roxiin;it(*): 


Peace 

5SS 

(c) Wcajunis 

... Nil 

(d) Vehicles: 


M/Cycles 

8 

M/Van 

1 

l^orj ics. 3l)-ewt. 4 6: 6-u heeled 

30 

Lorries 3-ton 4 iV 6-\vheeled 

16 

Teohnicai. iNsrixri’OKvn; oi M.'P., R.l.A.S.C. 


(a) Orgitnisaluni: 


11.Q. 


6 Circles. 


[b] Estah/lshnicnl (aj)j)ro\iniali.); 


Peace 

S3 all ranks 

(c) li V///Hn/.s 

. . Nil 

((/) \ elliclt's 

11 Motor 


Cars lyjK’ ■! 

Akmy Sciiooi, or CooKian, 1’oona 


(//) Establishment (Approximale): 


Peace 

9 all ranks 

(/?) Weapons 

Nil 

(c) Vehicles 

... Nil 

R.l.A.S.C. SoHooi. 


(fl) Eslahlishmenl (a[»proxiniate): 


Peace 

43 all ranks 

(h) Weapons 

Nil 

(cj Vehicles: 


M/Cycle 

1 

M/Cars, Class C 

3 

Lorries, 30-Cwi. 4 tV 6-Whccli’d 

4 

Lorrv 3-ion 6-WhceIed ... 

1 
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INFANTRY 

British Infantry Battalion 

Organisation : 

(/) H.y. Wing of 3 groups. 

(//) One Support Coy. (Coy. JHI.Q. and 3 M.G. pack platoons of 
2 St'Ctions each). 

(///) Hircc Rifle Coys, (each Coy. consisting of Coy. H.Q. and 4 
platoons of 4 Sections—^One licwis Gun Sec. & 3 Rifle 


Sees.). 

Establishment: 

(?) Officers ... ... ... ... ... 28 

(//) Other Ranks ... ... ... ... 872 

Total ... 900 

Weapons: 

(?) Vickers guns ... ... ... ... 12 

(//) l^wis guns ... ... ... ... 12 

r't*/?/t7e.v .* 

Bicycles ... ... ... ... ... 7 

A nimals: 

(?) Officers' chargers ... ... ... ... 11 

(f?) Pack Mules ... ... ... ... 51 


Indian Infantry Battaijon 
Organisation : 

(/) I I.Q. Wing consisting of 3 Groups. 

{ii) One Support Coy. (of Coy. H.Q. and 2 pack platoons of two 
Sections each). 

(??Y) Thri e Rifle Companies, each Coy. of Coy. H.Q. and 4 
Platoons (each platoon of Platoon H.Q., one Lewis-gun 
section and 3 rifle sections). 

Establishment: 

({) Br. Officers ... ... ... ... 12 

(??) Other Ranks ... ... ... ... 723 

Total ... 735 

A nimals: 

(i) Riding horses ... ... ... ... 9 

(?Y) Pack Mules ... ... ... ... 39 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles 


7 
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Gurkha Rifle Battalion 
Organisation: 

(i) H.Q. Wing consisting of Nos. 1, 2, 3 Groups. 

(it) One Support Coy. consisting of Coy. H.Q. and 2 ])latoons pack 
of 4 guns each—One platoon having two sections. 

(m) 3 Rifle Coys.—each of Coy. H.Q. and 4 pl:Uoons~One 
platoon consisting of platoon H.Q., One I.x*wis-gTin Sec. 


and 3 Rifle Sections. 

{iv) One Training Coy. having its Coy. H.Q. & 4 platoons. 
Establishment: 

(i) B.Os. ... ... ... ... ... 13 

(ii) Indi.'in Ranks including 174 in the Training Coy. ... 920 

Total ... 933 

Animals: 

(i) Riding Horses ... ... ... ... 10 

(ii) Pack MliIc.s ... ... ... ... 39 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles ... ... ... ... ... 7 


Ind. Inf. Training Baitai.ion 

Organisation: 

(i) Bn. H.Q. 

(ii) “A” training Coy. (of Coy. H.Q. and 4 Platoons) ('tc. 
Establishment: 

5 

50 


1 

149 

“One Training Cioy. in the Training Battalion will be afliliated to 
each regular active Bn. of the Regiment. A Trn. Bn. will, therefore, 
consist of Bn. H.Q. and as many trtiining Coys, as there arc active Bus. 
in the Regiment.” 


Bn. Headquarters; — 
(j) B.Os. 

(ii) Other Ranks 

Trg. Coy.; — 

B.O. 


(it) I.O.Rr. 


28 
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ORGANISATION. ESTABLISHMENT AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF MODERNISED UNITS FOR THE ARMY 
IN INDIA AS RECOMMENDED BY THE CHATFIELD 
COMMITTEE IN 1939 

PART I—1.0<:AI. DEFENCX 'IROOPS 

1. British or Indian Light Tank Regiment 
(«) Organisation : 

Rt:gi 1 ne n t a1 I leadq 11 ar ters. 

Headquarter Squadron. 

I'hrec Squadrons of three troops of four liglit tanks each. 


(b) Establishnunt (approximate): 

War ... ... ... 410 all ranks 

Ptraee ... . . 500 „ „ (British regiment) 

Peace ... ... 453 „ „ (Indian regiment) 

(c) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

Medium inachinc-gnns ... ... ... ... 41 

2-pdr. guns ... ... ... ... ... 29 

Tank mortars ... ... ... ... 12 

Light machine-guns ... ... ... ... 35 

(d) Vehicles: 

Tanks ... ... ... ... 41 

Armoured carriers ... ... ... ... 11 

Wheeled vehicles ... ... ... ... 69 


2. Indian Cavai.ry Armoured Regiment 
(«) Organisation : 

Regimental 1 leadquariers. 

Head(] u ar ter Sq uadron. 

'fwo Squadrons of three troops of three armoured cars each. 
One Squadron of three troops of four light tanks each. 

(b) Establishment (approximate): 

War ... ... ... ... 410 all ranks 

Peace ... ... ... ... 453 „ 

(c) Weapons inchide — 

Medium machine-guns ... ... ... 62 

2 -pdr. guns ... ... ... ... |() 

Tank Mortars ... ... ... 4 

Light maclune-gmis ... ... ... 27 

{d) Vehicles: 

laght tanks ... ... ... ... 14 

Armoured cars ... ... ... 24 

Armoured carriers ... ... ... 6 

Wheeled vehicles ... ... ... 62 
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3. Indian Cavalry Motor Regiment 
(a) Organisation : 

All personnel to be carried in vehicles. 

Rcgimenial headquarters. 

Headquarter squadron. 

Three squadrons of three troops, each of three sections. 

Each section to be carried in one 15-cwt. truck and to have one 
light niathine-gun. 

{b) Estahlishmenl (approximate): 

War ... ... ... ... 416 all ranks 

Peac% ... ... ... ... 430 „ 

(c) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

Light machine-guns ... ... ... 46 

2-inch mortars ... ... ... 9 

(d) Vehicles ... ... ... 109 wheeled \eludes 

4. British or Indian Field Artili-ery Regiment 

(а) Organisation : 

Regimental headquarters. 

Four batteries each of four 25-p(lr. guns. 

( б ) Establishment (approximate): 

W'ar ... ... 565 all ranks 

Peace ... ... 673 ,, (British regiment) 

Peace ... ... 607 „ (Indian regiment) 

(f) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

25-pdr. guns ... ... ... ... 16 

Light machine-guns ... ... ... S 

(d) Vehicles ... ... ... 113 wheeled vehicles 

5. Indian Moitni ain Artillery Regimeni 

(a) Organisation: 

Regimental headquarters. 

Four batteries each of four 3.7 inch howitzers. 


(b) Establishment (approximate): 



War 

1,007 all ranks 
666 mules and 

horses 

Peace 

1,103 all ranks 
726 mules and 

horses 

(c) Weapons: 



Weapons include— 



3.7-inch howitzers 


16 

Light machine-guns ... 

... 

8 

(d) Vehicles 

... 

Nil. 
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6 . JiRiTisH Medium Artiu.ery Regiment 


(fl) Organisation: 

Keginiental headquartcrs. 

Two 6 -inch howitzer batteries (6 gun). 

OiKr 5“inch howitzer battcTy (4 gun). 

(/f) Establishment (approximate): 

War 

572 all ranks 

Peace 

... 651 ,, 9 , 

(c) Weapons: 

Wtrapoiis include— 

6 -inch howitzers 

12 

5-inch howitzers 

4 

light niachine-guiis ... 

8 

{d) Vehicles 

95 wheeled vehicles 

Anti-aircrafi' Battery 
(rt) Organisation : 

Battery headquarters. 

Four sections of two 3.7-inch anti-aircraft 

guns. 

(h) Establishment (approximate): 

War 

221 all ranks 

Peace 

... 232 „ 

(r) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

3.7-inch anti-aircraft guns 

8 

light machine-guns ... 

4 

(d) Vehicles 

17 wheeled vehicles 

Anti-tank B.\ttery 

(a) Organisation: 

Battery headquarters. 

Tliree troops each of two sections of two 2-pdr. A/Tk guns. 

{b) Establishments (approximate): 

War 

123 all ranks 

Peace 

136 „ „ 


(c') Weapons: 

W t a non s incl ucl c— 


2 -pdr. A/T. Guns 

12 

light machine-guns ... 

14 

(d) Vehicles 

27 wheeled vehicles 


9. Field Park Company, SapjKTs and Miners 

(//) Organisation : 

Headquarters. 

Workshop section. 

Field stores section. 

E and M Section. 
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(h) Establishment (approximate): 

War 

Peace 

(c) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

2 light machine-guns. 

(d) Vehicles 

10. Field C'oau'ANV, Sappers and Miners, 
(a) Organisation: 

Headquarters. 

Three sections. 

(/>) Eslahlishmcnt (appruxiinaie): 

War 

Peace 

(t) Weapons: 

Weapons include— 

2 light Jiiachine-gnns. 

(d) Vehicles 

11. Field squadron, Sappers and Miners 
(*vj Organisulion: 

Headtjuarters. 

I’wo iroofts. 

(/;) Eslahlislnnnit (a|)pro\iniate): 

War 

Peace 

(c) Weapons: 

Weaj>ons include-- 

2 light machine-guns. 

(</) Vehicles: 

Armoured carriers 
Wheeled vehicles 


147 all ranks 
14S „ 


23 wheeled vehicles 


24.? all ranks 
245 .. 


35 wluH k’d vehicli s 


147 ail ranks 
150 „ „ 


2 


12. British and Indian Ini antry BArrAi.ioNs 


(ii) Organisation: 

Battalion headquarters. 

Headquarters company. 

Four companies of three platoons of three sections each. 

[b) Establishment (approximate): 

War ... ... 667 all ranks 

Peace ... ... 795 „ „ (British battalion) 

Peace ... ... 692 „ „ (Indian battalion) 


(f) ]¥capons: 

Weapons include— 

Light machine-guns ... ... ... 45 

2-inch mortars ... ... ... 4 


(d) Vehicles: 

48 wheeled vehicles, except battalions in forv>ard Frontier 
stations which should have 10 wheeled vehicles and 48 mules 
and horses in 1st line unit transport plus 88 pack mules as 
1st line attached transport. 
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PART n.—^EXTERNAL DEFENCE TROOPS 

“Units allotted to the External Defence Troops will have generally a 
higher scale of equipment as exemplified below: 

Field Artillery Regiment may have two batteries of 12 guns each 
giving a total of 24 guns as against 16 in the Indian organisation. 

Infantry battalions^ both British and Indian, will probably each have 
11 ) armoured tracked carriers instead of wheeled trucks in the carrier 
platoon of the Headquarter company. They wdll also have 50 light 
machine-guns instead of 45, two 3-inch mortars and 12 2-inch mortars 
instead of the four 2-inch mortars provided for the local Defence Troops. 
They will have 22 anti-tank rifles instead of the 6 provided for the Ixical 
Defence Troops. The total number of motor vehicles is increased from 
48 to 65 ill these units. There are other minor differences, but the above 
should sulfice to show the higher scale on which External Defence 
Troops will be e(|uipped.”^ 


’ Sec Chatficld Committee’s report, pp. 80-84. 
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THE 1940 EXPANSION SCHEME FOR PI.AN ‘A' 

His Excellency the Conimander-in-Chief notified in bis Directive 
of 21 May, 1940J that His Majesty’s Government’s policy was to give 
support to Afghanistan by all means in their power in the event of 
Soviet aggression. 

In pursuance of this policy, the military objective was laid dow'ii as 
follows: — 

(^/) 'J’o resist Soviet attack !)v h(nnhing Soviet aerodromes, installa¬ 
tions, communications and troo])s Inryond the Hindu Kush 
range, from bases in India. 

(/>) 1\) support the Afghan Government in the Kalud area with 
land and air forces via the* Khvher Pass. 

(c) 'Jo forestall Soviet forces on the Iltdmand river and secure the 
Kandahar area with land and air forces via the Bolan Pass. 

'I’he minimum land forces retpiircd to attain the inilitarv objective 
were laid down as: — 

(a) For th(‘ Northern Line— 

(1) At Kabul Three Infantry Ihigadcs. 

One A.A. Regiment, 

'Pwo Field Artillery Regiments (one 
horsed, the other nieihanised). 
One Medium Artillery Battery. 

(2) On the Khyber L. of C.— 

Six Infantry Brigades, 

One A.A. Regiment, 

One Field Artillery, 

One Mountain Artillery Regimen:. 

(h) For the Southern Line— 

Three Mobile Brigades, 

One A.A. Regiment, 

Two Field Artillery Regiments (one horsed the otlur 
mechanized). 

One Medium Artillery Battery, 

Four Infantry Brigades. 

(c) For the General Reserve in India— 

Three Infantry Brigades, 

Three Field Artillery Regiments (liorsed). 

Apart from the above, forces were required for controlling the tribes, 
for internal security, for port defence and for static A.A. defence, but 
the exact requirements were not mentioned in the Directive. 

Miistorical Section, Files 9006 and F/80I. 
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The minimum air forces required for the plan were: — 

(a) The main striking force— 

Two Heavy Bomber Squadrons 
llircc Medium Bomber Squadrons. 

{b) Tlic Northern Line air comjx)nent— 

Two Fighter Squadrons 

One Medium Bomber Squadron 

Two Army Co-operation Squadrons. 

(c) Tlie Southern Line air component— 

Two Fighter Squadrons 

One Medium Bomber Sejuadron 

One Army Co-operation Squadron. 

(cl) Frontier Watch and Ward, or 7ribal Control— 

One Medium Bomber Squadron 
One Army Co-operation Squadron. 

(c) The Fighter Defence of India— 

Four Fighter Squadrons. 

{f) Reserve— 

One Bomber Transport Squadron. 

Of the total forces required. H.M.G. were to provide the following: — 
(^/) The fourteen air stjiiadrons required over and above the 
estimated total of seven squadrons available in India ; 

(fc) The three A.A. Regiments complete: 

(c) A.A. guns for static defence: 

{d Mechanical Transport from the U.S.A. worih seven to ten 
million dollars, including the pending demand of 2.2 million 
dollars for *Trout”. 

India had to provide the bulk of tin* personnel for static A.A. defence 

and the following field forces, together with all the ancillary units:-. 

One Mobile Division of three Brigades 
Four Infantry Divisions of three Brigades each 
One Infantry Division of four Brigades 
Two Mechanised Field Artillery Regiments 
One Mountain Artillery Regiment 
Six Horsed Field Artillery Regiments 
Two Medium Artillery Batteries. 

For the Mobile Division, one laght Tank Brigade, one Mobile 
Brigade (trucked) and one Field Regiment (Mechanised) were available, 
so that only the following Units had to be raised: — 

One Mobile Division Headquarters 
One Mobile Division Signals 
One Mobile Brigade H.Q. and Signals 
One Mobile Brigade (Trucked) 

Two Mobile Field Ambulances 
Ancillary Services for the Mobile Division. 

Regarding artillery, it was calculated that tw'^o Field Artillery Regi¬ 
ment and two Field Artillery Signal Sections were to be raised. Two 
regiments were to be formed on horsed basis if tractors were not 
available, and all efforts were to he made to collect guns from Frontier 
posts and from Indian States Forces. 
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A total of sixteen Infantry Brigades was required for the Plan. Of 
these, the Lucknow Brigade and the Bareilly Brigade were readily avail¬ 
able, wliile one Brigade each could be removed from the Western 
(Independent) District and from the Frontier Defence Reserve. The 
remaining twelve Brigades or thirty-six Infantry Battalions were to be 
provided as follows: — 

Nine battalions to be replaced in regular garrisons by Indian 
States Forces, Nepalese or Indian Territorial Force units. 

Nine liattalions then being raised in replacement of the 5fb Indian 
Division which had been earmarked for operation “llainbow”. 
Eighteen battalions to be raised. 

Apart from the above battalions, the following units were also to be 
provided to complete the ncv\^ infantry brigades: — 

Twelve Infantry Brigade H.Qs. 

Twelve Infantry Brigade Signal Sections (Lower scale) 

Twelve Field Ambulances 

Eleven Field Companies Sappers aiul Miners (TA>\ver scale) 
Ancillary units and repair organisation. 

For Headejuarters of formations, for L of C and lor advanced liasc 
installations the following were required: — 

Five Divisions 11.Q. complete wiili Div. Signals, 

One Force H.Q. for the Northern Line complete with Signals, 
Two L. of C. H.Q. complete with Signals, 

'Fwo L- of C. telegraph companies, 

Tw'o advanced base organisations at Peshawar and Cljaman. 

I'lie existing hospital accommodation in India was to l.)e expanded. 
Two Field Park Companies and one Army troop company Sappers a:ul 
Miners were also required for the field forces. 

The total requirements of Mechanical Transport were estimated at 
approximately 140 sections, while total assets were only 36 regular and 
6 subsidized sections. By placing Western (Independeiu) District on an 
Animal Transport basis (except for one subsidized M.T. section) and 
other expedients, it was calculated that only al)(>ut 100 M.T. scrctions 
WDuld have to be raised. 

In raising the additional formations required, it was laid down that 
all available resources must be fully utilised and improvisaiion resorted 
to wherever practicable. In csliinatiug the requirements for the land 
forces to be raised, provision was made for: — 

{a) War wastage of 6674 of the personnel iinolved, 

(/;) Expansion of schools and Training establish men ts, 

(c) Increase of War Reserves without repudiating any of the 
existing commitments to H.M.G., 

(t7) Calling up for training of six and a half Indian States Forces 
battalions, 

(e) Hutted accommodation where necessary. 

The cost of creating and maintaining the additional forces to be 
raised in India was reported to H.M.G. as thirteen crorcs of rupees 
capital and twelve and a half crores of rupees recurring in a full year. 
The Government of India accepted these charges against Indian reve¬ 
nues and it was felt that the expenditure represented the maximum finan¬ 
cial effort then possible for India without resorting to extensive- 
borrowing. 
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THE R.I.N. ON 30 SEPTEMBER 1943 
SUMMARY OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE R.I.N. 


Name 


Establishment 


H.M.I.S. 

MONZE 

Karachi 

Naval Base. 


HIMALAYA 

Karachi 

Gunnery School. 

» 

BAHADUR 

Karachi 

Boys’ Training Establishment. 

!• 

DILAWAR 

Karaihi 

Boys’ Training Establishment 
( J eridcr to BAHADUR). 

• « 

VALSURA 

Rozi 

(Nawanagar State) 

Torpedo School. 


DALHOUSTE 

liombay 

R.LN. Depot, Bomliay. 

jj 

AKBAR 

Kolshet 
(near Bombay) 

New Entry Ratings’ Training 
Establishment (Under (Vnis- 
truction). 

’j 

FERO/r. 


Re.scrvc Officers’ Training Es¬ 
tablishment. 


TALWAR 

Bombay 

Signal School. 


KHANJAR 

Versova 
(near Bombay) 

New Entry Ratings’ Training 
Establishment. 

Jl 

MACHLIMAR 

Versova 
(near Bombay) 

(To lie movetl to 
Lonavla near 

Pcxina in May 
44). 

Bomliay 

A/S School. 

Mechanical Training lOstablish- 
ment. 

L.C’. Base. Sassoon Dock. 


CHEETAH 

Irombay (Bombay) 

M.T.B. Training Base. 


VENDURUTHY 

Cochin 

Naval Base. 


HAMLA 

Mandapani 

L.C. Wing Training School. 


HILSA 

Mandapam 

Coastal Forces Ba.sc. 


ADYAR 

Madras 

Naval Base. 

»* 

CTRCARS 

Vizagapatam 

Naval Base. 

ft 

HOOGHLY 

Calcutta 

Naval Base. 

tt 

PATUNGA 

Chittagong 

Naval Base. 


■9 
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APPENDIX 8 

THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY AT THE END OF THE WAR 


A list of Ships, Coastal Force Craft and I^anding Craft Flotillas & 
Formations, in commission or about to commission on 30 September. 
1945, but excluding craft still in commission but under orders to 


Modified Bittern Class. 


Modifitrd Black Swan Class. 


Intended to become seamen’s Training Ships. 

Not in commission. Intended to b(‘comc A/S and 
Torpedo Training Ship. 


Not in commission. 

Bathurst Fleet Minesweepers 
PUNJAB 

MADRAS On Radar IVaining duties. 

BOMBAY 

BENGAL 

Bangor Fleet Minesweepers 

CARNATIC 

DECCAN 

OUDH 

ORISSA 

KATHIAWAR 

RAJPUTANA 

ROHILKHAND 

KONKAN 

KUMAON 

KHYBER 

BIHAR 

BALUCHISTAN 

MAIWA Not in commission. 

Basset A.jS, — M.jS. Trawlers 

AHMEDABAD 

AMRITSAR 

AGRA 

BERAR 


pay otf.' 

Sloops 

SUTLEJ 

IUMNA 

NARBADA 

GODAVARI 

KISTNA 

CAUVERY 

Frigates 

SHAMSHER 

DHANUSH 

TTR 


Corvettes 

ASSAM 

SIND 

GONDWANA 

MAHRATTA 



454 KXI'ANSION 


OK .\RM^:D K0KC;KS ami defence OKCANISATION 


BARODA 

CALCUTTA 

CUTTACK 

KARACHI 

LAHORE 

MAIWRA 

NASIK 

PATNA 

POONA 

KAMPUR 

SHILI.ONG 

TRAVANCORE 

COCHIN 1 

LUCKNOW / 

Motor Mincswt'rjifrs 
M.M.S. 130 
M.M.S. 131 
j\i.M.s. isn 
M.M.S. 155/ 


Noi in commission. 


Not ill commission, 


luinditny Ship Itifunlry {l^trp^e) 
1 .LANSTEPHAN CASTLE 


Coastal Force Depot Ship 
BARRACUDA. 


Old Sloops 

INVESTIGATOR 

HINDUS'J'AN 

CT.rVE 

LAWRENCE 

Store Ships 
SONAVATI 1 
KAIWVATI / 

Salvage Vessel 
BHADRAVATI 


(Boy.s’ Training Ship). 

(Gunnery Firing Ship). 

(Immobile Training Hulk—to be scrapped). 
(Seamen’s Training Ship—to be scrapped). 


(to he returned to owners eventually). 


(t<i 1 ) 1 - returned to owners eventually). 


Ex-Persian Gunboats 
HIRA ^ 

LAL > To he returned to Persitm Government. 

NILAM ) 

MOTI Immobile Hulk. 


Mobile Wiping and Deperming Unit 
H.M.I.S. BARO (ex-M.M.S. 132). 

Coastal Forces 

56th Flotilla 
M.L. 412 
M.L. 413 
M.L. 416 
M.L. 843 
M.L. 844 
M.L. 417 



I36th Flotilla 
H.D.M.L. 1266 

H.D.M.L. 1268 


APPENDICES 


455 


137th Flotilla 
H.D.M.L. 1261 ) 

H.D.M.T.. 1262 f Radar draining. 

H.D.M.L. 1263 ) 


Detached Boats 
H.D.M.L. 1084 
M.L. 420 


A/S Training. 

'i orpedo Training. 


iMnding Craft Wing 
T L.C.T. SQUADRON 
60th T..C.T. Flotilla 
61st L.C.T. Flotilla 

62nd L.C.T. Flotilla 

Attached Craft 


1216. 1294, 1295, 1380, 1173, 1225. 1360, 1315. 
1292, 1358, 1310. 1218. 

525, 573.585. 745. 1100, 1103. 1141, 1142, 1145, 
1243. 1316. 1101, 1181, 1361. 

744. 743, 908, 917. 1363, 1211. 1336. 1291. 1244, 
1298, 817. 

LC:0 487, 386, 531, 

LCl' (E) 306. 

(All hilt six TXn’s wiTc* expciifd Ut pay oft 
shortly). 


L.C.A. Flotillas 

A. L.C.A. Flotilla 

li. 

• f» if 

3. 


(horni* on Llanstephan Castle). 


L,C.W, Formations 
Naval Bombardment Group 
Beach Signal Section 
Pontoon Party 



APPENDIX 9 


PROVINCIAI. DEVELOPMENT--C.S. & S.S. RATINGS 
OF THE R.I.N. 


Punjab 

Bombay 

Madras 

Goa & Portuj>;iu‘se India 
N.W.F.P. 

United Provinces 

Travancorc 

C.P. & lierar 

Bengal 

Kashmir 

Rajputana 

Sind 

Assam 

Delhi 

Bihar & Orissa 

Cochin 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Others 


Strength as on 


3.9.1939 

15.8.1945 

586 

4990 

498 

1890 

55 

5888 

33 

178 

44 

693 

41 

1687 

18 

2152 

6 

295 

7 

2668 

7 

292 

4 

208 

3 

75 

3 

282 

3 

150 

2 

430 

2 

493 

1 

340 

— 

187 

— 

669 

1313 

23567 


COMMUNAL Di:VK1.0PMENT- C.S. & S.S. RATINGS 



3.9.1939 

15.8.1945 

Hindus 

96 

9448 

Muslims 

963 

7843 

Christians 

180 

4548 

Pathans 

19 

475 

Rajputs 

10 

347 

Sikhs 

4 

342 

Anglo-Indians 

33 

307 

Mahrattas 

_ 

202 

Parsces 

5 

26 

Buddhists 

- 

17 

Jews 

3 

7 

Gurkhas 

— 

5 


1313 23567 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY RATINGS—RECRUITMENT AND 
WASTAGE DURING THE WAR 

ACTIVE SERVICE RATINGS 


Date 

xTiiittiient 

Discharges 

Desertions 

"J'otal 

Wastage 

Borne 

Strength 

31-12-39 

125 

29 

9 

38 

1451 

31-3-40 

166 

25 

10 

35 

1612 

30-6-40 

278 

43 

23 

66 

1852 

30-9-40 

263 

75 

14 

89 

2058 

31-12-40 

261 

50 

19 

69 

2253 

31-3-41 

785 

72 

37 

109 

2953 

30-6-41 

•146 

126 

28 

154 

3277 

30-9-41 

843 

112 

44 

156 

3967 

31-12-41 

556 

112 

66 

178 

4397 

31-3-42 

1153 

63 

37 

100 

5463 

30-6-42 

664 

77 

117 

194 

6072 

30-9-42 

1619 

13-1 

190 

324 

7375 

31-12-42 

2145 

134 

291 

425 

9258 

31-3-43 

2765 

128 

354 

482 

11671 

30-6-43 

1923 

305 

396 

701 

13033 

30-9-43 

1770 

388 

790 

1178 

13777 

31-12-43 

1790 

481 

690 

1171 

14697 

31-3-44 

2085 

384 

544 

928 

16041 

30-6-44 

2483 

574 

402 

976 

17707 

30-9-4*1 

1876 

1179 

528 

1707 

18068 

31-12-44 

1701 

772 

563 

1335 

18668 

31-3-45 

1677 

339 

675 

1014 

19595 

30-6-45 

2078 

380 

400 

780 

21202 

30-9-45 

2110 

802 

563 

1365 

22291 


HOSTILITIES ONLY RATINGS 


31-12-39 

1183 

120 

9 

129 

1104 

31-3-40 

228 

158 

10 

168 

1167 

30-6-40 

86 

101 

7 

108 

1095 

30-9-40 

453 

342 

13 

355 

1333 

31-12-40 

425 

268 

11 

279 

1408 

31-3-41 

217 

72 

18 

90 

1535 

30-6-41 

267 

111 

47 

158 

1644 

30-9-41 

349 

129 

23 

152 

1846 

3I-I2-4I 

355 

102 

23 

125 

2044 

31-3-42 

527 

153 

55 

208 

2331 

30-6-42 

556 

139 

303 

442 

2590 

30-9-42 

915 

58 

77 

135 

3153 

31-12-42 

539 

64 

143 

207 

3506 

31-3-43 

910 

129 

136 

265 

4158 

30-6-43 

255 

160 

112 

272 

4228 

30-9-43 

610 

130 

94 

224 

4606 

31-12-43 

507 

62 

42 

104 

4783 

31-3-44 

268 

78 

63 

141 

4926 

30-6-44 

105 

87 

135 

222 

4822 

30-9-44 

100 

80 

J07 

?87 

4760 

31-12-44 

62 

58 

106 

164 

4698 

31-3-45 

137 

51 

141 

192 

4650 

30-6-45 

21 

8! 

82 

163 

4549 

30-9-45 

5 

1093 

55 

1148 

3437 



APPENDIX 11 

R.I.N. MANNING PRGGRFJ>S SHOWING DEFICIENCIES 


I9i9 

Target 

Home Strength* 

Deficiency 

Outbreak of Wiir 

1722 

1475 

247 

31 St DccfUibcT 

2054 

2849 

105 

im 

31st March 

3325 

3133 

192 

3()ch June 

3460 

3340 

120 

30th Scpicinber 

4388 

3568 

820 

31st lVi:cinlK*i 

5316 

3716 

1600 

!')4I 

31 SI March 

5861 

4521 

1340 

30th June 

6486 

4950 

1536 

30ih September 

8128 

5819 

2309 

31st December 

10124 

6452 

3672 

hH2 

31 St March 

11866 

7813 

4053 

30rh June 

13661 

8661 

5000 

30th September 

I.S585 

10585 

5000 

31st Decern l)er 

16I8.S 

12762 

3423 

t943 

31st Man h 

21121 

16326 

4795 

30th Juno 

23745 

19176 

4569 

30th September 

23042 

20183 

2859 

31 St DecernlKT 

25274 

21528 

3746 

1<H4 

31st March 

28132 

22867 

5265 

30th June 

29681 

24828 

4853 

30th September 

28241 

24526 

3715 

31st December 

28534 

25143 

3.391 

1945 

31st March 

28903 

25925 

2978 

30lh June 

28448 

27434 

1014 

Knd of War 

29706 

27651 

2055 

30th Septemlicr 

27933 

26532 

1401 

• Excludes boys and 
** This fixture differs 

.Apprentices. 

from the figure of 55 shown in the paragraph 

Manning 

Position bv 2000. beinc the strength of the H.O. 

Replacement Reserve Block. Sec 

page 133. 
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PROGRESSIVE RATE OF INTAKE IN THE R.l.N. 


Date 


Special S<‘rvicc Rniings 

0^ 




im 


31 Occenilier 

125 


... 

1367 

49 


1.S41 

mo 

31 March 

166 


.... 

279 

42 

_ _ 

487 

30 June 

. 27H 



85 

18 


381 

30 ^ptember 

. 263 


- 

387 

32 


682 

31 December 

. 261 

— 


234 



498 

1941 

31 March 

78.S 


— 

197 

21 

1 

1004 

30 June 

446 

— 


261 

34 

— 

741 

30 September 

843 

— 

. 

332 

2 

..... 

1177 

31 December 

556 



328 

52 

....... 

936 

m2 

31 March 

863 

290 


499 

11 

2 

1665 

30 June 

. 310 

345 

— 

645 

139 

... 

I+IR 

30 September 

322 

1297 


698 

51 

7 

2375 

31 December 

292 

1849 

-- 

601 

85 

39 

2866 

1943 

31 March 

.. 367 

2394 

930 

929 

46 

48 

4714 

30 Tune 

130 

1784 

647 

289 

60 

89 

2999 

30 September 

I.SO 

1614 

546 

495 

13 

116 

2934 

31 13ecember 

83 

1707 

183 

542 

81 

129 

2725 

1944 

31 March 

71 

2014 

_ 

284 

87 

100 

2556 

30 June 

55 

2428 


118 

57 

107 

2765 

30 September 

12 

1883 

— 

127 

84 

96 

2202 

31 December 

28 

1673 

— 

227 

83 

150 

2?61 

1945 

31 March 

24 

1653 


178 

71 

215 

2141 

30 June 

8 

2070 

— 

63 

87 

223 

2451 

30 September 

21 

2089 

— 

36 

42 

310 

2498 

Totai. 

.. 6468 

25090 

2306 

9201 

1247 

1635 

45947 


Recruitment was suspended immediately on cessation of hostilities, but certain 
recruits already in Reception camps continued to lie enrolled for a few weeks. 






APPENDIX 13 



INDIAN 

ARMY 



RECRUIT INTAKE RY CLASSES— 3 SEPTEMBER 1939 



TO 31 AUGUST 1945. 



Hindis 


Muskai.m vns (Gontil.) 


Aliii'S 

.^8150 

Merats (Katats) 

1052 

Assamese 

2772 

Punjabi 


3I43.S6 

Bengalis 

19239 

Raj. A' C:.l. 


9852 

Bhils 

255 

Ranghars 


7j'81 

Brahmans 

66608 

Others 


51045 

Chamars 

7453 


- 

— 

Dogras . . 

29944 


TOTAL 

617353 

Carliwalis 

18932 


- 

—.. 

Ghirts 

358 


SiKlI.S 


Cujars 

15865 

jats 


44751 

Gurkhas 

109702 

M. & R. 


33244 

Jals 

713.39 

Other Sikhs 


34383 

Knbirpatithis 

454 


- 

— 

Kolis 

927 


TOTAL 

112378 

Kumonis 

20110 


- 


Kuiiihars 

1129 


ClIKI.STIANS 


Lodhis (CT.P. & C.P.) ... 

1366 

Assamese 


1073 

Madrassis 

302732 

Madrassis 


59946 

Mahars 

10059 

Others 


39216 

Mahrattas 

58421 




Meghs 

310 


TOTAL 


Mers (Rawats) 

2309 


- 


Minas 

1608 

M1 .<iC:F.f J..\NF.OI ’ S Cl.ASSKS 


Orivas 

1920 




Rajputs 

73121 

Hos 


1009 

Shilpkars . . 

1469 

Mundas 


499 

Other Hindus 

208284 

Oraons 


372 



Santhals 


288 

TOTAL 

1064836 

Other Classes 


141031 

MrsSALMtNS 


TOTAL 

143199 

Pat bans. 





Afridi 

3710"! 




Bangash 

2685 ■ 

Non-Comii.atant (Enrolled) 

Khatfaks 





Orak/ais 

7.36 f 

Indian IMoneer Corps 

175918 

YiJ.suf/ais 

10906 

Others 


285990 

Other Pafhans 

41814 J 




Assamese 

3122 


TOTAL 

461908 

Baluchis 

1195 




Bengalis 

61615 

SrMMVRY OF Army 


Dekiiani 

19354 




Hazarawals 

23884 

Combatants 

2 

,038,001 

Hindustani 

276.38 

N.trs (E) 


461,908 

Madras.sis 

28799 


- 


Moos 

2757 

GRAND 

TOTAL 2 

.499,909 


Notes : 

(a) The above excludes R.I.N. (28972) and IM.A.F. (52845). 

(h) Separate details of rerruirmcni were not available prior to July 1942 for the 


sui] 

t-elasscs of Sikhs, Pat bans 

etc. as under: - 


Sikhs 

Pathans 

.3/«^^ra.Wl.s• 

Henffalis 

Jats 

Afridi 

Mussairnans 

Mussairnans 

M. fif R. 
Others 

Ikniiga-sli 

Khnttnks 

Ornkzais 

Yusufzais 

Other Pathans 

Hindus 

('liri.stians 

Hindus 


In order to arrive at the above figures, however, the total intake during the 
period 3 September 1939 to 2(1 June 1942 was adjusted on the ratio of actual 
recruitment of these sub-classes over the period I Julv 1942 to 30 f^ptember 
1943 




APPENDIX 14 


RECRUIT INTAKE IN THE INDIAN AIR FORCi: RY 1>K(.)VINCES 

(Total number of combatain airmen enrolktl in ihe Indian Air Force 
during the war, from 1.9.39 to 15.S.45) 


Serial 

Number 

Province/State 

Total number of 
Airmen Recruited 


PRi)]’h\CES 



1. 

ASSAM 


772 

2. 

BALUCHISTAN 


50 

3. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA ... 


1S95 

4. 

BENGAL 


5SSS 

5. 

BOMBAY 


4473 

6. 

C.P. & BERAR 


1761 

7. 

DELHI 


340 

S. 

MADRAS 


10711 

9. 

N.W.F.P. 


479 

10 . 

PUNJAB 


7159 

11. 

SIND 


173 

12 . 

UNITED PROVINCES .. 


2946 


/\nL L\ STATICS 



13. 

COCHIN 


679 

14. 

GWALIOR 


71 

15. 

HYDERABAD 


671 

16. 

INDORE 


41 

17. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


249 

18. 

MYSORE 


778 

19. 

TRAVANCORE 


2885 

20. 

REwST (Indian States) 


826 

21, 

BURMA 


8 

22. 

CEYLON 


9 

23. 

GOA 


8 

24. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


2 


Grand Total 


42874 
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INDIAN ARMED FORCES 

RICCRUIT INTAKE BY ARMS OF THE SERVICES 
^ SliPI'EMBER 1939 TO 31 AUGUST 1945 


{'OMBATANTS 


Indian Arnid. Corps. 

43030 

Royal Indian Artillery 

Indian Engineers (a) 

81087 

A S & M 
' "J rans])ortatKMi 

83460 

99890 

Other 

80893 

Signals 

65397 

Jiifantrv 

H.LA.SX:. ^ 

491%1 

(' Supply 

94832 

' A.T. ' 

fA9Sl 

/ M.l\ 

307451 

l.A.O.C. (h) 

103695 

l.i:.iM.E. 

17225 

I.A.M.C. 

114719 

Other Arms 

199690 

Arms not known 

29712 


Sub Total 1876999 


N ON-CoN IBATANTS (Eiirol led) 

Indian Pioneer Corps 233682 

Others ... 389228 


Sub Total 


622910 

Total Army 

Royal Indian Navy 

Koval Air Force and Royal Indian Air Force (c) ... 

28972 

52845 

2499909 

Sub 1 otal 


81817 

Grand Total ... 


2581726 


Notes : 

(a) Sepaprate rlctails of rcrniitinent wtre not availahli' prior to July 1942 for 
branches of Engineers and R.I.A.S.C'. and also the Indian Pioneer Corps. 
Approximate figures have accordingly been arrived at for this period in 
respect of I.E. and K.I.A.S.C. by distribution of total intake for the main 
Arm in pro|x)rtion to the prtigressive increase in the actual strength of the 
respective braiichcs/arms. Similar adjustments have been made for the 
Indian Pioneer Corps. 

Includes 8981) civilians recruited for Ordnances factories early in the War. 
R.T.N. and R.I.A.F. intake were not included with figures rendered by 
Military recruiting authorities until February 1942. 



APPENDIX 16 

INDIAN ARMED FORCES 

RECIRUJT INTAKE RY i>ROVlNCES AND STATES 
3 SEPTEMBER 1939 TO 31 AUGUST 1945 


Province 

British 

Territory 

Indian States 

State 

Inj'ake 


To I VC 

Assam 

19702 

Minor States 

567 

567 

20266 

Baluchistan 

2154 

Minor Slates 

840 

840 


Bengal 

I7I252 

Minor States 

4621 

46.? 1 

175873 

Bihar 

93533 

Minor Slates 

nil 

2777 

96310 

Orissa 

8142 

Minor States 

1 Hyderabad 

4254 

22334\ 

7272} 

2l876j 

4254 

12396 

Bombay 

107117 

Kolhapur 

1 Minor States 

51482 

15S596 

C.P. & Berai 

48172 

Minor Stales 

1262 

1262 

46434 

Coorg 

973 

— 

— 


973 

13elhi 

8058 


— 

— 

8058 



’ Cochin 

20142^ 





Mysore 

12912 



Madras 

475984 

Pudiikottai 

2856 

^ 117448 

."■63432 



'Iravancore 

81291 





Minor States 

247 



N.W.F.P. 

95541 

Minor Suites 

Taintuu & Kashmir 
pnd 

151^ 

65362^ 

7573 

103114 



7907 



Punjab 

617411 w 

Kapurthafa 

Nabha 

7154 

7063 

^ 137140 

754551 


Patiala 

30012 





Minor States 

19642 





^ Alwar 

9518" 





Bharatpur 

4544 





Bikaner 

.5431 



Rajputana 

12418 - 

Jaipur 

17232 

- 77466 

89884 


JiKlhpur 

11627 





Mcw'ar (Udaipur) 

5069 





^ Minor States 

24045 



Sind 

9853 

Minor States 

622 

622 

10475 

United 


f Tehri Carhwal 

26461 

7964 

360761 

Provinces 

352797 

\ Minor States 

5318/ 

Miscellaneous 

24323 

— 

— 


2432.1 

Total Indian 

2047430 


— 

414016 

2461446 

Nkpai. 

— 

— 

-- 

120280 

120280 

Giland Total 

2047430 

— 


534296 

2581726 


Notes: (a) Above figures iiieliide ihc following: — 

(i) R.LN. 28972* («f) N. Cs.(K) 613930 

(iV) R.T.A.F. 52845* (/V) Civilians 8980t 

♦ This is Micir intake since 1-2-42 only. Prior to this date personnel were 
enlisted direct and not included with figures rendered by military recruiting 
authorities. 

+ Recruited for Ordnance Factories early in the war but not shown separately 
in return, 

(h) Separate details of rceruiliijeiit from Indian States were not available 
prior to lulv 1942. In order to arrive at the above figure, however, the 
total intake during the period September 1939, to June 1942, was ad justed 
on the ratio of actual recruitment between British Territory and Indian 
States over the period 1-7-1942 to 30-9-1943. 
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Proposals of the Chiefs of Staff regarding the Upper, Lower and Lowest 
Limits of demobilisation of RJ,N., Army and Air Forces 

(I) ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


Types 

upper 

Lower 

Lowest 

Limit 

Limit 

Limit 

(<7) Skagoini^ 

Clruisers 

— 

i 

3 

Sloops 

7 

8 

6 

Frigates 

9 * 

8(4)t 

8(5)* 

Corvettes 

3 

— 

— 

Minesweepers 

16 

16{8)t 

16(8) 

Trawlers 

20 

ll(6)+ 

11(6) 

Motor Minesweeiiers .. 

10 

8(4)t 

8(8) 

Hulks for Reserve 

Training 

(2) 

2 

— 

( h ) Coastal Forcks 

H.D.M.LS. 

27 

S 

8 

M.I^. 

27 

— 

— 

Depot shiji 

1 

— 

— 

(e) Seagoing Trainint; Ships 

Seagoing Ships 

6 

1 

1 

(d) Landing Craff 

All Types 

104 

71 


J^anding slii])s 

3 

2 

— 

Note : — 

• Surveying vessels are included in frigates, 
t Figure in bracket shows niiinbcr of vesstds 

included in the 

totals but 

be held in reserve. 


(2) ARMY 


Types 

Upper 

Limit 

Lower 

Limit 

Lowest 

Limit 

l-’.D. 

50 Bns. in 
Bde. Gps. 

11 Bns. in 

4 Bde. Gps. 

11 Bns. in 

4 Bde. Gps 

F.D.R. 

5 Bde. Gps. t 

and Armoured 
element. 

t 

I.S. 

53 Bns. 

t 

t 

Corps H.Qs. Corps Tps. 

2 

2 

2 

Infantry Divs. 

10 

9+12 Bns. 

6+12 Bns. 

Armoured Div. 

1 

1 

1 

Armoured Bdes. ... 

1 

2 

1 

Air-borne Div. 

1 


— 

Para Bde. Gp. 

— 

1 

1 


Note: — 

tF.D.K. and I.S. trooj>i> included in the formations. 
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(3) AIR FORCE 


Type of Squadron 

Upper 

Limit 

I.ou'cr 

Limit 

Lon'( 

Lirn 

Transport 

15 

7 

7 

Tac R., F/K. or (LA. 

13 

8 

6 

Fighu-T 

12 

12 

2 

P.R. Flight 

2 

1 

— 

IJglu or F/R. 

3 

3 

2 

H.B. 

4 

4 

— 

L.R.O.R. 

2 

2 

2 

Total Stpiadroiis and Fils. . 

51 

37 

19 


Notes : — 

(i) All the three limits ineliided Itt S<|ns. of K.l.A.F. 

(I'O The number of st^iiadrons for the l.owest Limit was raised to 19.'. later 


465 


30 
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1,635 2,343 513 853 1,366 




APPENDIX 19 


Comparison of the forces proposed by the Chiefs of Staff for the Loiver 
Limit with the forces recommended by the Reorganisation Committee 
in the Interim Report 




Lower Limit 


R.C’s Kstiinute 

IX’tail 

Inf, Bn 

Recce. 

regr. 

Arm¬ 
oured 
or tk. 
regt. 

Inf. Bn 

Recce. 

regt. 

Arm- 
t Hired 
or tk. 
regt. 

Corps troops 

1 

.... 


3 

... 


Infantry Divisions 

Independent Inf. Bdes. 

100 


— 

77 

7 


(F.D. & F.D.U.) 

37 


— 

20 

.... 

— 

Armoured Divisi(»iis 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

Armoured Brigades 


.... 

3 


.... 

.... 

Tank Brigades 



— 

3 


y 

Airborne divisions 

-- 


_... 

9 

h 

..... 

Para brigade 

3 



.... 

.... 


Itidep. inf. bus. (I.S.) 




21 


.... 

Totai. 

145 

9 

6 

I4f> 


12 
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(Extracted from Strength Returns of the Defence Services in S.E.A. and India 
Commands. Compiled quarterly by A.G*s Branch Statistical Section, G.H.Q.). 
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REGULAR INDIAN ARMY: ACTUAL STRENGTH—JULY 1945 TO JULY 1947 
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REGULAR BRITISH ARMY IN IND 
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The figures have been extracted from Appendix D to the Demobilisation Progress Report for June 1947. 
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G. Grand Total (C&FJ ... Actual Strength 79,1.S5 74,398 (j8,594 63,007 60,153 55,621 50,130 



ACTUAL STRENGTH OF AIR FORCES IN INDIA AND S.E.A.C. 
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OC 

S2q 



1-7-1947 ... 216 590 806 16 196 212 9.285 10,505 14 36 SO 4,648 15.001 

(Compiled from Strength Returns of the Defence Services in S.E.A. and India Command?, compiled quarferlv bv A G/s Branch (Statistical 
Section, G.H.Q.). r i . . 
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APPENDIX 29 


REVISED DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INDIA^ 

27 OCTOBER J943 

(For transmission to the Conimandcr-in-Chicf through the 
Secretary of State for India and the Govemor-( General) 

1. It has been decided that the statutory India Ojinmaiid and ilie 
operational command in South-East Asia shall be divided. A Memo¬ 
randum describing this reorganisation is attached. 

2. Admiral Mountbatten has been appointed Supreme Allied 
Commander in South-East Asia anti will shortly be taking up his 
appointment. He will consult with ytm and report to the British Chiefs 
of Staff the date on which he will assume the functions of his command. 

3. From the date thus to be agreed upon (i.e., the date on whicli 
the Supreme Allied Commander assumes the functions of his Command) 
you will, in mutual agreement with the Supreme Allied Commander, 
surrender command of— 

(a) I jand forces within the boundary of South-East Asia 
Command and such land forces within the boundaries of the 
India Command as have been placed at the disposal of, and 
are required by, the Supreme Allied C'ommander for opera¬ 
tional purposes. 

{h) The air forces in the South-East Asia Command and in the 
India Command, except— 

(i) those retained by mutual agreement for the defence of 
India ; and 

(h) those administrative services over which, by mutuai 

agreement, under paragi-apb 7 (A) (1 !)(/>) of the Memo¬ 
randum, control by you is to be retained. 

You will retain command over naval forces of the Royal Indian Navy 
which have not been placed by you at the disposal of the Supreme 
Allied Commander for operational purposes; and over land forces 

within the boundaries of the India Command including those which 
have been assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander for future opera¬ 
tional purpo.ses but which are not yet retpiired by him ; such forces 

will be surrendered to his command at such rime and j)lac:e as you 

both may later and iniitually agree. 

4. A copy of the Directive which has been issued to the Supreme 
Allied Commander, South-East Asia, will be sent to you separately, 
and from this you will see tlie specific tasks wdiich it is his responsibility 
to carry out. Subject to the requirements of the defence of India wbith 
must be your primary consideration, you will give the Supreme Allied 
Commander all the assistance in your power to enable him to fulfil 
these tasks, including the provision of such naval and lanti forces as 
can be made available. 

5. From the Memorandum, you w'ill sec that your re.sponsibility 
for the defence of India cannot in certain areas be disentangled from 
the Supreme Allied Commander's responsibility for the conduct of 
operations against Japan, and a portion of your primary responsibility 
will devolve upon him by delegation from the Government of India. 

*Filc No. 601/I0484/H. 

3 * 
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You should consult with the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East 
Asia, regarding the definition (»f those areas the res})onsihility for which 
should he delegated to him. 

6. It is of great iinporiance that India should he developed as a 
base for the eventual launching of major overseas operations against 
japan. A copy of a supplementary instruction to the Supreme Allied 
Q)mmander, South-East Asia, on this subject will he sent to you 
separately. The Supreme Allied Commander will inform you of his 
needs and you will complete the necessary preparations in consultation 
with him. 

7. You will continue to be responsible to the Governor-General in 
Council for the defence of India, but you will, in your capacity as 
Ciommander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in India, continue to deal 
direct with the War Oflice and, w'here necessary, with the British Chiefs 
of Staff on service and technical matters arising from your responsibility 
as defined in paragraph 7 (A) of the Memorandum. 

8. A copy of the Directive to the Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, 
who under the new system passes under the command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, will be issued to you separately. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMITTEES AND SUB-COMMITTEES IN G.H.Q., 1939 
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Secretary matters which may seem to 

have been delayed. 

The Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties. 
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Secretary {d) To keep all branches at 

Army Headquarters fully in- 
G.S.O. II (Modernisation) S.D. 1. formed of the progress of 

modernisation. 
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DUl'JES OF THE PRINCIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 

G.H.Q. INDIA. 


1. Lieut.-General Sir Wilfrid Lindscll h;is been appointed Principal 
Adininisirative Ofiicer, G.H.Q. India. Ills duties arc laid down in the 
following paragraphs. 

2. {a) The P.A.O. will he the he;id of the Administrative Staff of 
G.H.Q. in the same wav as the C.G.S. is head of the General Staff of 
G.H.Q. 

{b) Generally, the duties of the P.A.O. will he: — 

(i) To control and co-ordinate the work of the administrative 
stair of G.H.Q. 

(/'/) To att as the adviser of the Ck)mmander-in-Chief on 
administrative matters. 

(in) '1 o ensure in concert with tlie Chief of the General Staff 
that the policy laid down hy the General Staff is correctly 
implemented in the administrative field. 

(d’J To represent G.H.Q. at all high level meetings and con¬ 
ferences with the representatives of the Civil departments 
of Government when these art? concerned with his sphere 
of responsibility. 

(f) To maintain clo.se touch with the Civil departments of 
(h)vernment and to interpret to them the administrative 
needs of the Defence Services. 

(vi) To concert admini.strative policy with F.O.C., R.T.N. and 
A.O.C. India. 

(vii) T(> maintain liai.son with the principal administrative 
oflicers at the War Office and in overseas commands. 

(viii) To work in the closest co-operation with the P.A.O. South 
fkisr Asia Command, .so as to ensure that his demands 
are met expeditiously. 

3. The P.A.O. will he equal in status to the C.Ci.S., but the C.G.S. 
will retain his function of being responsible for the broad co-ordination 
of the work of the whole staff of G.H.Q., general and administrative. 

4. The P.A.O. will control, direct and co-ordinate all activities in 
the administrative field at G.H.Q., except 

(a) that he will not be responsible for the work of the M.S., who 
will, as now, deal direct with the C.-in-C. 

(h) that he will control the activities of the E.-in-C. only in so far 
as these affect his administrative re.sponsibilities. 

(Note: The E.-in-C. will continue to give advice and assistance on 
matters concerning organi.sation, training, operations, etc. to 
the C.-in-C., C.G.S., A.O.C. India, F.O.C., R.I.N. as at present 
and will not be subordinate to the P.A.O. in these respects). 

5. Ordinarily the C.-in-C. will deal with the P.A.O. only in 
administrative matters and not with heads of administrative branches 
under the P.A.O. He may however decide to deal directly with the 
head of the branch concerned in certain matters such as the policy 
governing the pay of the armed forces, “Indianization” or the class 
composition of the Indian Army. 
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Such subjects as he decides to reserve to be dealt with direct by him 
will be notified from time to time to those concerned. 

6. The A.C., Q.M.G. or M.G.O. will have direct access to the 

— 

(a) when he differs radically from the P.A.O. on a matter ol 
policy; 

(b) when the P.A.O. recommends it; and 

(c) whenever the C.-in-C. requires more detailed information tin 
any subject than can be given to him by the P.A.O. 

7. The P.A.O. will be re.sponsihle for the general efficienev of the 
administrative branches under him. 

8. A.G., Q.M.G. and M.G.O. wdll continue to correspond as at pre¬ 
sent on technical matters affecting their own branches with the corres¬ 
ponding dejiartments of tlic W'ar Office, subject to the general approval 
of the P.A.O. 

9. A head of a service at (i.H.Q., will have direct access to the 
P.A.O.; — 

(a) when he differs from the head of his liranch (A.Cil., Q.M.G., 
M.G.O.) on a matter of broad policy ; 

(b) when the. head of the branch concerned recommends that he 
should; 

(c) whenever the P.A.O. requires more detailed information tm a 
subject than the head of a branch can provide himself. 

10. The submission of measures requiring the issue of orders by 
the Government of India will continue to be the responsibility of the 
A.G., Q.M.G., or aM.G.O., otherwise the P.A.O. may become immersed 
in routine. Cases (other than those in the reserved field described in 
para 4) involving a difference of opinion between a head of a branch 
and his D.F.A. will be referred to the P.A.O. before being referred to 
the F.A, or War Secretary under Rule 48 of the “Procedure of Defeiict' 
Headquarters'’. 

11. Cases which ha\e to be referred tt) the C-in-C will he submitted 
by the A.G., Q.M.G., or M.G.O. through the P.A.O., except in the 
reserved field described in para 5. 

12. The l^A.O. will be chairman of War Projects Co-ordination 
and Administrative Committee (inter-Branch and imer-Service), the 
D.C.G.S. (SD) being Vice-Chairman and officiating for the P.A.O. in hi^ 
absence. 

13. The P.A.O. will attend the meetings of the War Resources Com¬ 
mittee of Council and the Reconstruction Committee of Council on 
behalf of the C-in-C. 

14. In his contacts with other departments of the Goternrnent 
of India, the P.A.O. will have no power to commit the War and 
Finance Departments without their concurrence. 

15. The P.A.O. will be a member of the Selection Board, of which 
A.G., Q.M.G. and M.G.O. will continue to he members. 

16. The P.A.O. will not himself issiu* orders or instructions over 
his own signature. Such communications wdll. as now, he issued hv 
the A.G.. Q.M.G., or M.G.O. 

17. The P.A.O. will be a member of the C-in-C/s War Committee. 

18. The P.A.O. will not have access to the War Member. 

Sd/- C. M. TRIVEDT 
Secreary, War Department. 

15.11.43. 
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SUBJECTS UNDER THE NEW DI‘:FENCE DEPARTMENT 

JULY 1942 

Governnitiu of India, Defence Department, New Delhi, 
the ISth July, 1942. 

Or kic:k MemorAN i>i »m 

In view of the constitution of a new Department of the Ciovern- 
ment of India designated as the Def(‘nce Department with effect from 
the 20tli July 1942, the following orders are issued. 

1. With' effect from the 20tli July 1942, the present Defence 
Department will be designated as War ^Department and tlie present 
Defence Member (His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief) will be 
designated as War Member. 

2. The following items of work are transferred to the new Defence 
Department with effect from the 20th July 1942: — 

(i) Cantonments and Military Lands. (Section D. 4). 

(li) Co-ordination of the provision, storage, location, transport, 
etc. of petroleum products of all kinds including those 
required ])y the Defence Forces. (Petroleum Officer, 
Defence Department). 

{Hi) Post-war reconstruction. (A.G.’s Branch). 

(iv) Control and supply of printing, stationery and forms for the 
Defence Services. 

Medal Section 

Indian Army List. (Present secttion under D.M.R. & F.) 

(v) Prisoners of War. (A.G.'s Branch). 

(ri) Amenities for and w^elfare of troops—^British and Indian— 
and their dependants, including— 

{a) Indian Soldier.s’ Board (A.G.’s Branch). 

(b) Canteen Organi.sations (Q.M.G.’s Branch). 

(c) The Lawrence, King George’s Indian Military Schools 
and Prince of Wales’ Indian Military College. (G. S. 
Branch). 

3. In the case of items (/), («) and {iv), the officers and staff of the 
sections which deal with the work will be wliolly transferred to the 
new Defence Department. The Petroleum Officer and his staff will 
continue in their present location and the remaining sections will 
continue in Simla. 

4. As regards the Directorate of die Prisoners of War, the work 
will continue to be performed in the A.G.’s Branch. All cases relating 
to enemy prisoners of war held in India will continue to be dealt with 
in the War Department, but all cases relating to Imperial prisoners of 
war in enemy hands will be submitted to the Secretariat of the new 
Defence Department. Similarly, as regards items (m) and (ut) the 
work connected with post-w^ar reconstruction and with Amenities for 
and Welfare of troops—British and Indian—and their dependants, 
including the three items specifically mentioned against item {pi) above, 
will continue to be performed in the Branches of the P.S.Os. con¬ 
cerned ; but the cases will be submitted by the Branches concerned 
to the Secretariat of the new Defence Dapartment. 
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5. The relations of the Branches of the P.S.Os. with the new 
Defence Department in regard to these specific subjects will be 
identical with what they have been hitherto w'ith the old Defence 
Department. 

Sd/- (i. V. Bewoor, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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GENERAL (ARMY) HEADQUARTERS (INDIA)—1 JULY, 1939 

{Includes personnel also shoum under “Staffs”, “l.A.O.C.” etc.) 

Sanctioned 
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Branch Directorates Sections Duties 

Inspectors, Army *M.T. (Cavalry) Cavalry Training. 

Education Corps •xM.T. (R.A.) Artillery training. 
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Note:— TJic foregoing shows G.H.Q. as an entity. 

(a) Incl. 197 Gazetted civilians. (b) Tncl. 209 Gazetted civilians. 
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DETAILED DUTIES OF THE SECTIONS OF MILI'rARY OPERA¬ 
TIONS DIRECTORATE AFTER THE REORGANISATION OF 

MAY 1942 


Director of Military Operations 

Deputy Director of Military Operations (Internal) 

Deputy Director of Military Operations (Plans) 

Deputy Director of Military Operations (Air Defence) 


General Staff Ofliccr, 

1 st Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 
2 nd Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 

1 st Grade. 

2 General Staff Officers, 
2 nd Grade. 
General Staff Officer, 

3rd Grade. 


General Staff Officer, 
1 st Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 
2 nd Grade. 


General Staff Officer. 
1 st Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 
2 nd Grade. 
General Staff Officer, 
3rd Grade. 


Operations Sections 
G. (Joint Plans) 

Strategical policy and Joint Planning. 

Staff Appreciations. 

G. (Plans) 

Detailed planning. 

Cxi-ordinatiou of action of J.P.S. 

Appreciations. 


M.O.L 

Implementation of plans for the Defence of 
North West India. 

Operations on or ])eyond the North-West 
Frontier including tribal control. 
Operational aspects of Middle East Com¬ 
mand in so far as they affect India Com¬ 
mand. 

Questions of external policy relating to 
countries bordering on the N.W. Frontier 
of India referred to the Defence Dept. 
Co-ordination of policy regarding road and 
rail communications. Co-ordination Section 
M.O. Directorate. 


M.O.2. 

Internal Defence of India including anti- 
parachutist columns. Horne Defence and 
War planning ])y Civil Departments. Appli¬ 
cation of Rules under Defence of India Act. 
Indian Arms Rules. Treaties with Indian 
States. Policy regarding military training 
in Indian Universities and Schools. Policy 
regarding organisation and employment of 
the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian 
Territorial Force. Matters affecting the 
^Var Book and War Legislation. 
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2 General StafE Officers, 
2 nd Grade. 

2 General Staff Officers, 
3rd Grade. 


R.A.F. Adviser Indian 
01)servcr Corps— 
GP. Capt. R.A,F. 

I Assistant Adviser 
I.O.C. 


General Staff Officer, 
1 st Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 
2 nd Grade. 
General Staff Officer, 
3rd Grade. 


General Staff Officer, 
1 st Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 
3rd Grade. 


M.O.3. 

In conjunction with the Air Staff, the secre¬ 
tarial duties in connection with the Air 
Defence Siih-Comiiiittee. Secretarial duties 
in connection with the Coast Defence Sub¬ 
committee and the Air Defence* Committee. 
Policy regarding Aerodrome Defence (in 
conjunction with the Air Staff). A.A. Policy. 
A.A. Layouts. A.A. allocations. A.A. Air 
Intelligence. A.A. Order of Battle. Aircraft 
Recognition Code. 

Passive Air Defence. Policy regarding con¬ 
trol of Civil Aviation in War, in con¬ 
junction with the Air Staff. Policy regard¬ 
ing the control of winrlcss transmission in 
war, in conjunction with the Air Staff. 
Policy for static camouflagt*. Policy regard¬ 
ing the air raid w'arning system. Consulta¬ 
tion and liaison with depariinents (rf the 
Government of India on Air Defence 
matters. 

Policy regarding operational layout of 
Indian Observer Corps, in conjunction with 
the Air Staff. 

Policy regarding Coast Defence Artillery 
and Port Defence. liiaison with Naval H.Q. 
on local naval defence. 

Advice to M.O. and S.I). on operation, 
organisation, technical details and commu¬ 
nications of Indian Observer Corps. Train¬ 
ing in conjuncrion with R.A.K. 

Af.0.5. 

Implementation of plans for operations in 
Eastern India and Burma. 

Operations in Burma. 

Operations in Eastern Army area. 

All operational questions which concern 
India relating to China and the Far East. 

Af.0.6. 

Implementation of plans for defence of 
Southern India. 

Implementation of plans for defence of 
Ceylon. 

Policy regarding communications in Ceylon. 
Policy and implementation of plans for 
Indian Ocean Bases. 
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ORGANISAHON OF M.O. DIRECTORATE IN JULY 1944 

D.M.O. 
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(;knehal s i'aff bkancji, militaky ruAixiNc; 

DI RECTOR A'l'E 

Esfdh/ishvtrnt nficr the rctngmnseitinii o/ Srfiltmhcr 

D.M.T. (Maj.-Gun.) 

D.D.M;I\ (A) (Hrig.) 

D.D.M.T. (B) (Brig.) 

D.D.M.T. (Tech.) (Brig.) 

D.D.M.T. (RIASC) (Brig.) 

M.T.l (One OSO 1, three (iSOs 2 (iiu hiding <»ne \VAC{I)) 

M.T.2 (Two CS(.)s I, two GSOs 2 and three (iSOs 3 including one 
\VAC(1)) 

M.T.3 (One GSO I, lour GSOs 2 and three GvS( )s 3) 

M.T.4 (One GSO 2 and two GSOs 3) 

M.T.5 (One GSO I, ilnee GSOs 2 (inehidintj: one W'ACd)) and two 
C;SOs 3. 

M.T.6 (One (iSO 1, two (iSOs 2, and two (iSOs 3) 

M.T.7 (One Col. GS, one C;SO 1. four GSOs 2 and three GSOs 3) 
.M.T.8 (One GSO I, one GSO 2 and one GSO 3) 

M.T.9 (One GSO h one (iSO 2 and one GSO 3) 

M.T.IO (GSO (Col.), one GSO I. one GSO 2 and two (;SOs 3 (including 
one \VAC(T)) 

Adviser in languages (with one CiS(.) 3 and one O.S.) 

Inspector of P.T (with one as.si.stant l.P.'F. and one (JSO 3 \VAC(I)). 
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GENERAL STAFF liRANCH, STAFF DUTIES DIRECTORATE 


About September 1944 

The organisation was as shown l)clow: 

D.S.D. 1 . , . 

D.D.S.D. I 

S.D.l. General organisation. |X)licy, co-ordination, supervision of 
S.D. telegrams, S.D. war diaries, S.D. registry. 

S.D.3. Duties relating to approval and publication of w^ar estab- 
I ishmen is. (Kesponsibili i y for drafting establ ishments 
was then eitirely transferred to section concerned with 
organisation of the arm or service). 

S.D.6. Staff organisation. 

S.D.7. Organisation of units, and of certain formations. 

D.D.SJ). (Plans) 

S.D.4. Demands lor units, allotments to roles, progress of mobi¬ 
lisation, compilation of orders of battle and list of units. 

S.D.S. Organisation planning. 

S.D.11(^/) G.S. aspects of movements, and accommodation. 

S.D.ll(/i) Conspectus, G.S. aspects of manpower 

Subsequently the following sections were added to the Directorate: 

S.D.2. (The section previously so designated had been transferred 
as D.W.E.2). I’ook over certain duties previously allotted 
to S.D.4 in connection with the progress in raising and 
mobilisation of units. 

West Africa Liaison Section (W.A.L.S.), formerly under A.G. 

Branch, was transferred to the directorate. 
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S'l'AFF DU riES DIKECTORATE, ABOUT THE END OF THE WAR 

The S.D. Directorate about the end of the war, was organised as 
shown below: —^ 

D.S.D. (Major (General) 

Liaison Oilicers 

(One G.S.O. 1 (C:ol.). two G.S.Os 1 and one G.S.O. 2) 

D.D.S.D(A) Brigadier) 

S.D. 2 

(One G.S.O. J, one Ci.S.O. 2 and one G.S.O. 3/O.S.) 

S.D. 4 

(One G.S.O. I, six G.S.Os 2, live G.S.Os 3 (one W.A.C.(l) and 
one O.S.) 

S.D. 5 

(One (i.S.O. 1, one G.S.O. 2 and one (J.S.O. 3) 

D.D.S.D.(B.) (Brigadier) 

S.D. 1 

(One G.S.O. 1, two G.S.Os 2 (one W.A.C.(1.), two G.S.Os 3/O.Ss 
and tw'o G.S.Os 3 (W.A.C.(I.)) 

S.D. 7 

(One G.S.O. 1, four G.S.Os 2 and five G.S.Os 3) 

S.D. 9 

(One (j.S.O. 1, two G.S.Os 2, two D.A.A.Gs, one S.C., two Sr. 
Ghajdains, one DADPR, four Observer Oilicers (Captains), 
one liroadeasting OHicer (Captain), one Film Unit Odicer, 
four D.A.D.A.W s (Welfare) and two SC.s (Welfare)) 

D.D.S.I).(C.) (Brigadier) —also President A.S.E.C. 

S.D. 3 

(One G.S.O. 1, (also S.D. 6), three G.S.Os 2 and seven G.S.Os 3 
and O.Ss, and one G.S.O. 2 and one (y.S.O. 3 as Secy, and 
Assist. Seev. to the A.S.E.(L) 

S.D. 6 

(One G.S.O, 2 and two O.S.s) 

D.D.S.D.(D.) (Brigadier) 

S.D. 10 

(One G.S.O. 1. one G.S.O. 2 and one G.S.O. 3) 
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ORGANISATION OF THE GENERAI. STAFF BRANCH 
November, 1942 


I).S.D. 


n.D.S.I). (plans) 


D.C.G.S. (S.i:).) 1). A.F.V. 


Organisarion and Weapon policy -1). SKiS. 

Inter—(G.H.Q.) Branch co-ordination of 

matters affecting organisation of the. - —.-1). R.A. 

Army. 

-D. AIR IJAISON. 




Dealing witn; 

G.G.S. on policy 

n.C.G.S. (S.D.) on organisaiUm and ?idministra(i(i 
D.C^Cf.S. (A) on certain purely Indian cpiestions 


e.G.S. 


D.C.G.vS. (A) 


Internal Security and N.W. Frontier-Tribal Control. 

Military-political questions inside India. 

Administrative aspects of co-ordination; intcr-service; and inter- 
branch at G ri.Q. 

C'hairman of G.H.Q. co-ordination Committee and Works Priority 
Committee. 


l).M.I. 


Dealing direct with C.-in-C. or C.G.S. on jwlicy and with D.C^G.S. 

(S.D.) on organisation and administration. 

Inter-Service intelligence co-ordination. 

C'hairman of Joint Intelligence C'ommirtcc. 

D.M.O. 

I Internal Security 
and N.W. Fron- 

D.C.G.S. (O) tier-Tri ha I Control 

through D.C.G.S 
(A) 

Operations (less Internal Security and N.W’. 

Frontier-Tribal Control). D.D. PLANS. 

Plans. 

Military-political questions outside India. 

Co-ordination of operations and plans. 
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ORGANISATION OF A.G/s BRANCH IN ms 


A.G. 


Colonel D.A.G. I D.A.G. IT D.W.A.C. (I) D.M.S. 
Co-ord. I I 

1 D.D. W.A.C. (0 (A) 

D.I). W.A.C. (I) (B) i 


I’lanning: 
Allocation ol 
‘A’ units. 


C’onfcrcnccs ; 
Cinincil and 
Assembly 
rjnest ions. 


Moralcr 

Section 


Knlarged into Directorate 
of Morale in November 
1945 


A.G.’s Personal 
Section 


D.D.M.S. (O) I D.D.M.S. (A) 


n.M'.S. I D.M.S. 3 

Personnel Dental 


D.M.vS. 5 
Hygiene : 
Pathology 
Malaria. 


D.M.S. 9 

Nursing 

Services 


D.M.S. 2 
Stores 


D.M.S. 7 
Consultants 


Med. Org. 

Co-ordination 

Organisation 

Operi 

Planning 

Movements 


D.M.S. 10 

Medic'al attendance 
Medical Boards A' Invalids 
Mttdical War Records 
including War History 


33 
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D.A.G. I. 
DIRECTORS OF 


ORGANISATION 
1). ofO. 


MANPOWER 

n.M.P. 


SECTION OF 
PERSONNEL 
D.S.P. 

I 

I 

D.D.S.P 


D.D.ofO. 

(A) 


D.D. of O. 

m 


D.D. of O. 
(S) 


D.D. of O. 

(Q 


Direcrior 

of 

Rccruiiin;;; 


D.D.M.P. 


Director 

f)f 

Dcniobilisation 


D. D. Demob 


D.D. of Rrg. 


D.D. <»f Ktj;. 
(Navy) 


D.D. of Rig. 
(Air) 


Inspecior of 
Rtg. 


D.A.G. II 
Directors of 


I 


I’RISONERS 
OF WAR 
D.P.W. 


PERSONAL 

SERVICES 

D.P.S. 


D.D.P.S. 


PAY AND 
I'ENSIONS 
D.1M>. 


D.D.P.P. 


Deputy 

Cliaplain 

General 


Bursec 

(Burma 

Army 

Section) 


Provost 

Marshal 


Entitlements 

Group 


Accounts 

Group 


Pensions 

Group 


Family 

Assistance 

Bureau 
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LAYOUT OF CO-ORDINATION DTRECT01U\TE 
OF A.G.’s BRANCH IN AUGUST 1944 

Col. A.G. (Co-ord.) 


(Co ord. 1) A.A.G. (Co ord. 2) 

A.A.G. 

D.A.A.G. 

Duties as for 
A.G.(C.) plus 
niedieal maticrs. 


A.G. Pers Sccti. 


(A.G. Dist). 
(A.G. Registry) 


A.A.G. (Morale) 


1 

(Aloralc !(</)) 

i 

(Mor.ile lie)) 

D.A.A.O. 1 

S.C. 

Morale B.T. & | 


Co-ordination ! 



(Mf)rale I (h )) 

s.c:. 

S.C. 

Morale I.T. 


(Co-ord 2) 

As for A.G. (Misc). 
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PAY AND PENSIONS DIRECTORATE (SIMLA) IN JULY 1944 


Director 

Brigadier 


RIM. 

A.A.G. 

Pay and Allowances, officers and other 
ranks. 


D.A.A.G. 

Do. 

i(«) 

O.S. 

Pay and Allowances, officers, except 
I.M.S. and Chaplains. 

\(b) 

O.S. 

Pay and Allowances, other ranks. 

m 

O.S. 

Pay and Allowances, I.A.M.C., A.F.I., 
I.T.F. and A.l.K.O. officers. Nurses, 
chaplains and l.U.L. officers. 

P.P.2. 

AA.G. 

Accounts, faiiiily alJotrnenis, compen¬ 
sation, taxation and insurance. 


D.A.A.G. 

Do. 

2(«) 

O.S. 

Accounting procedure, advances and 
exchange. 

2(b) 

O.S. 

Family alloiments, accounts and ad¬ 
justments. 

2(c) 

O.S. 

Compensation, taxation and insurance. 

P.P.3. 

A.A.G. 

Pensions. 


D.A.A.G. 

Pensions. India. 

3(fl) 

O.S. 

Pensions, Indian (India). 

3(fe) (i) 

O.S. 

Pensions, Indian (14ih Army and 
Overseas). 

3(b) (it) 

O.S 

Pensions, Indian. Individual claims. 

3(b)(iii) 

O.S. 

Pensions, Arrears and review'^ cases. 

3(c) 

D.A.A.G. 

Pensions, British. 

W (»■) 

(<0 (”) 

O.S. 

Pensions, British—General policy. 

S.C. 

Do 

{d) 

D.A.A.G. 

Pensions, Officers and B.O.Rs, indivi¬ 
dual claims. 

(d) (i) 

O.S. 

Pensions, officers, individual claims. 

(d)(fi) 

S.C. 

Pensions, B.O.Rs. individual claims. 

(d){m) 

S.C. 

Pensions—Distribution of casualty lists 
and S.F.A. claims. 

P.P. (Co.-ord.) 

D.A.A.G. 

Terms and conditions of service, trade 

O.S. 

pay and co-ordination relating to P. 
& P. Directorate. 
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Labour, CauKt-ns, i.tc.. in conjunc¬ 
tion with D..\.Q.M.G. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE IN MAY 1945. 
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APPENDIX 50 
NAVAI. HEADQUARTERS 
January 1945 

Tahle I. Fi.a(; Ofi'icer Commanding, Royai. Indian Navy, and 
Personal Staff. 

Ranh Designation 

Vice Admiral Oflicer Coinnianding Royal 

(on loan from the Royal Navy) Indian Navv. 

Lient. Cdr./Lieur. " ' Flag Lieut. 

Lieut./Sub. Lieut. Addl. Flag I.ieiit. 

2nd ()(Ticer Private Seereiarv tti the F.O.C.R.T.N. 

(Staff 3rd Grade) 

1 AijLF. fl. Chief of Staff's Depariment. 


Ranh 

Commodore, 2nd class 

Paymaster Lt. Cdr./Pay. Lt. 

I.lent. Cdr./T.t. 

Commander 
T.t. Cdr./Lt. 
r.t. Cdr./Lt. 

T.t. Cdr./Li, 

T.i. Cdr./Lt. 

T.t. Cdr./Lt. 

Ta. Cdr./Ta. 

W.A.C.(l) Naval Wing, 2nd ) 

Officer !- 

Staff Officer, 3rd Grade; 

W.A.C.(T) Naval \ying, 3rd 1 

Officer Specialist f 

Commander 
Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

W.A.C.(r) Naval Wing, 3rd 
Officer/4th Officer 
Commander (S) 

Lt. Cdr. (S)/Lt. (s) 

Lt. Cdr. (S)/Lt. (s) 

Lt. Cdr. (S)/Lt. (s) 

W.A.C.([) Naval Wing. 3rd 
Officer 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing, 3rd 
Officer Commander 
T.t./Cdr./Lt. 

I.t./Cdr./Lt. 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing 3rd 
Officer 
Commander 
Lt. Cdr./Lt. 


Designaiion 

Chief of Staff and Director of Naval 
Appointments. 

Secretary 

(D.C.O.S.) (see SO.O. & 1.). 

S.O. (Coord.) “O.” 

S.O. (Operations & Intelligence). 
S.O. (Shipping). 

S.O. (Bases). 

S.O. (Bases) 2. 

S.O. (Coastal Forces). 

S.O. (Landing Craft Wing). 

S.O. (Intelligence Ops.) 

1st Assistant to S.O. 

(O. & T.). 

2nd Assistant to S.O. 

O. & I.) 

S.O. (Plans). 

S.O. (Plans) 2. 

Assistant to S.O. (P). 

Director Naval Signals (India). 
S.O. (Communications Security). 
Staff Communications Officer 
(Personal). 

S.C.O. (Material). 

1st Assistant to D.N.S.(I). 

2nd Assistant to D.N.S.(I). 

Staff Seen ritv Officer. 

S.S.O. 2. 

Security Officer (Propaganda). 
Assistant to S.S.O. 

S.O. (Naval Appointments). 

S.O. (N.A.) 2. 
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Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Li. Cdr./Lt. 

Li. Cdr./Lt. 

W.A.C.(l) Naval Wing, 2/0. 

(Staff 3rd Grade) 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lx, Cdr./Lt. 

Civilian Ga/eiicd Officer 
W.A.C.(l) Naval Wing, 2/0. 

(Staff 3rd Grade) 
e.G.O. 

W.A.C.(l) Naval Wing, 3rd 
Officer/ 4rli Officer 
Li. (\lr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

e.G.O. 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing, 3/0. 

Sjiecialist 
Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

(Captain 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing. 3/0. 
Cenumander (L) 

Lt. Cdr./Lt, 

7Ani,i: III. Chief of 

Coinniodore, 2nd Class 
Payr. Lt. Cdr. Pay. 

Commander 
Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Captain 

W.A.C.d) 3/0. Secretary 
(Simulander (E) 

Lt. Cdr./I.t. 

T.r. Cdr. (E)/Lt. (E) 

(\'iprain(E) 

W.A.C.fJ) Naval Wing 2/0. See. 
J.r. Cdr. (E)/T.f. (E) 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing 2/0. 
Surgeon Captain 
Surgeon Lt. Cdr. 

I Paymaster Captain 

Payrnas!er Commander 
Payr. Lt. Cdr./Pay. Lt. 

Payr. Lt. Cdr./PaV. Lt. 

C.G.O. 

Payr. Lt. Cdr./Pay Lt. 

Commander 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 


S.O. (N.A.) 3. 

S.O. (N.A.) 4. 

S.O. (N.A.) 5. 

S.O. (N.A.) 6. 

S.O. (N.A.) 7. 

S.O. (N.A.) 8. 

S.O. (N.A.) 9. 

S.O. (N.A.) 10. 

S.O. (N.A.) II. 

S.O. (N.A.) 12. 

Assistant to S.O. (N.A.). 

S.O. (Commissions & Warrants). 
S.O. (C. & W.) 2. 

S.O. (C. & W.) 3. 

S.O. (C. & W.) 4. 

S.O. (Dockyard). 

Director of Post War Planning. 
Secretary. 

Deputy Director of Post War 
Planning. 

S.O. (Post War Planning). 

Administration's Depit. 

Chief of Administration. 

Secretary. 

D.C.O.A. 

S.O. (Coord.) “A''. 

l^irecror of Naval Equipment. 

Sccretarv to D.N.E. 

Deputy D.N.E. 

S.O. (fiquip.). 

S.O. (Equip) 2. 

Director of Engineering. 
Sccretarv to D. of E. 

S.O. (E).' 

Assistant to D. of E. 

Principal Medical Officer. 
Assistant P.M.O. 

Director of Accountant Duties 
(on loan from R.N.) 

Deputy D.A.D. 

S.O. (A.D.). 

S.O. (A.D.) 2. 

S.O. (A.D.) 3. 

S.O. (A.D.) 4. 

Director of Victualling. 

S.O. (Victualling). 

S.O. (Clothing). 

S.O. (Works). 

S.O. (Works) 2. 
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C.G.O. 

S.O. (Works) 3. 

Admiralty Civilian 

Senior Armament Supply 

Ollicer (India). 

Admiralty Civilian 

A.A.S.O. (M.1). 

Admiralty Civilian 

A.A.S.O. (M.2). 

A.A.S.O. (G). 

Admiralty Civilian 

Admiralty C.’ivilian 

Departmeiilal Clerical Ollicer. 

(avilian (Gazetted Oflicer 

(^.S., N.A.S. 

Elect. Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Stall Ollicer Electrical. 

l.i. Cdr./Li. 

S.O. (Canteens). 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (Canteens) 2. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt 

S.O. (Exhihiiions tV Puljliciiy). 

Tahli: IV. CiiiKi 

OK Persoxnli/s Deparimkm. 

Coiiimcxiorc 2nd Class 

Chief of Personnel & Director Per¬ 
sonal Servki:.s. 

l>ayr. Lt. Cdr./Pay. I.t. 

Secretary. 

D.C.O.P; (Sec. D of T & E). 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Coord.) “P'\ 

Commander 

Deputy D.P.S. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

xA^.D.P.S. (llating.s). 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Katingsj. 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (Ratings) 2. 

C.Ci.O. 

S.O. (Ratings) 3. 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (Ratings) 4. 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (Ratings) 5. 

W.A.C.(r) Naval Wing 2/0. 
(Stair 3rd Grade) 

S.O. (Ratings) 6. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Complements). 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (Complements) 2. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Manpower Coordination & 
Statistics). 

1^1. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (M.C. & S.) 2. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (M.C. & S.) 3, 

e.G.O. 

S.O. (M.C. & S.) 4. 

C.G.O. 

S.O. (M.C. & S.) 5. 

Captain 

Director of 'J'raining & Educa¬ 
tion. 

W.A.C.(1) N.W. 3/0. See. 

SecTetary to D. of T. & E. 

C'ommaiulcr 

Deputy D. of T. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O.(T) Executive. 

Lt. Cdr. (E)/Lt.(E) 

S.O.(T) Engineering. 

instructor Commander 

Deputy D. of Education. 

Instr. Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Ed.). 

Instr. Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Ed.) 2. 

Lieut. Cdr./Lt. 

A.D.P.S. (Demob. & Resettle¬ 
ment). 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Demob.) “O”. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Demob.) “Eq”. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Demob.) 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (Resettlement) Ratings. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

A.D.P.S. (Pay Pensions & Civi¬ 
lians). 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

S.O. (P.P. & C.). 
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C.G.O. 

C.G.O. 

CG.O. 

Conimanckr 
lA. C(lr./Lt. 

Li. C(lr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Ccir./Lt. 

C.G.O. 

W.A.C.(I) N.W. 2/0. 

(Staff 3rd Grade) 

'1’aijle V. Naval 
Paymaster Captain 
Pavr. Lt. Cdr./J'v. Ta. 

W:A.C.(1) Naval AVing 2/0. 

(Secretary) 

Commander 
Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. C;dr./Lt. 

I.,t. Cdr./Lt. 

Pavr. Lt. Cdr./Pavr. Lt. 

C.G.O. 

Lt./Cdr./Lt. 

\V.A.C.(J) Naval Wing, 2/0. 
AV.A.C.(r) Naval Wing. 3/0. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing, 3/0. 

(Cypher Officer) 

Lt. Cdr./Lt. 

C.G.O. 

C.G.O. 

Taiiij: A^I. Speoalist 

Commander 
Pav. Lt. Cdr./Pay. Lt. 

Lt.’ Cdr.(l')/lA.(t) 

Lt. Cdr.(GVr-t. (G) 

Lt. Cdr.fG)/Lt. (G) 

Lt. Cdr.(A/S)/Lt. (A/S) 

I,t. Cdr./Lt. 

VA^A.C.(I) Naval Wing, 3/0. 

Table VII. W.A.C.(I) 
Chief Officer (Staff) W.A.C.(I) 

Naval Wing 

1st Officer (Staff) W.A.C.(I) Naval 
Wing 

2nd Officer (Staff 3rd Grade) 

W.A.C.(I) Naval Wing 
2nd Officer (Staff 3rd Grade) 

W.A.C.(T) Naval Wing 
C.G.O. 


S.O. (P.P. & C.) 2. 

S.O. (P.P. & C.) 3. 

S.O. (P.P. & C.) 4. 

A.D.P.S. (Welfare). 

S.O. (Welfare). 

S.O. (Welfare) 2. 

S.O. (Welfare) 3. 

S.O. (Welfare) 4. 

S.O. (Welfare) 5. 

S.O. (Welfare) 6. 

Secretary’s Department. 

Naval Secretary on loan from R.N. 
Additional Naval Secretary. 
Assistant to Naval Secy. 

Judge Advocate. 

Assistant J.A. 

S.O. (Naval Law). 

S.O. (Naval Law) 2. 

Staff Officer (Admiralty). 

S.O. (Admiralty) 2. 

Staff Officer (\iails). 

Naval Mail Officer (Delhi). 

Officcr-in-Chargc C'entral 
Kegisiry. 

Regional Fleet Mail Officer 
(India). 

C.B. Officer. 

C.R. Officer 2. 

C.B. Inspecting Officer (India). 
Regulations Officer. 

Officer Supervisor (Estahs.). 

Staff Officers. 

Director t)f Salvage. 

Secretary. 

Staff Officer (T. & M.). 

Staff Officer (Gunnery). 

S.O. (G) 2. 

Staff Officer (Anti-Sub.). 

Staff Officer (Radar). 

Assistant to S.O. (Radar). 

Naval Wing Department. 

Deputy Director, W.A.C.(I) 
Naval Wing. 

Assistant Director, W.A.C.(I) 
Naval Wing. 

Staff Officer (Naval Wing). 

Staff Officer (Naval Wing) 2. 
Staff Officer (Naval Wing) 3. 
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through the Air Officer i/c Administration. 



(Administrative Branch) 
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APPENDIX 53 


I':STAJ3LISHMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF AIR 
HEADQUARTERS (INDIA) 

AUGUST 1945 


(i) Sirciii^lh Summary 


O 1’ F 1 C E R S Other rank*; 
R.I.A.F. R.A.F. W.A.C.(I) R.I.A.F. R.A.F. 

27 6S 2 53 90 


Ministerial cstablishnunt. 
Gazeticti Indian Inferior 

Oflicers ClerliK personnel 

12 16()* 145 


(* Includtrs i)}5 c lerks from Indian Army Corps of clerks) 


(li) Organisaiiou 

Air Oflicer Cuninianding-iii'Chief 
Stall Oflicer to A.O.C.-in 
J’crsonal Assistant to A.O.C.-in-C. 


.lir Branch Aflminislratiic Branch 


S.A.S.O. 

Air Coiuinodore 
J./Comd. W.A,C.(I) 

A.O.A. j 

Air Commodore 
j./C^onid. W.A.C (I) 

Flans 

Air Commodore 

1 Wing Comd, 

Senior Officer 

Group Captain. 

Intel liji;cncc 

1 Wing Comd. and 

2 Oflicers. 

Personnel Staffs 
Demobilization ) 

Croup Chaplain. 

Intelligence 

(Security) 

1 S./Ldr. and 

4 Oflicers, 

Planning Staff 'j 
Combined Air 
Demobilizaiion J 

2 Wing Coinrls. 

Operations 

1 Wing Comd. and 

J Officer. 

Planning See. I 
Manning j 

1 W'ing Comd. and 
5 Officers. 

Training 

2 Wing Comd.s. 

7 Oiricers, 

I Officer Supervisor 

Personal "v 

Services J- 

1 Wing ('omd. 

10 Officers 

1 Officer Sup. 

Prc-(^ntry 

training 

1 Wing Comd. and 

3 Offirer.s. 

Pay, Pensions 
Regulations j 

I Admin. Officer 
(1st grade) and 

3 Offr. Sups. 

Statistics 

1 F./Lt.; I F./O.; 

Administrative 

I W'ing Comd. 


I Offr. Supervisor. 

Plans I 

Organisation 

1 W'ing Comd. 

7 Officers, 

I Offr. Supervisor. 



Central Section 

I Offr. Supervisor. 



Registry 

WTarrant Officer. 


34 
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Staff of the Services 


/!/> 

iiranch 

A (Imin is / ra t iue li ranch 

NavijE^aiion 

F./I.t. 

Accounts 

Wing Conicl. and 
4 Oflicers. 

I’hotof^rapliy 

F./Ct. 

Anna men is 

Wing Conul. and 
F./Et. 

IMivsica! Fitness 

F./Lt. 

Education 

Wing Clonid. aiul 

3 Officers. 

Hiv^imciit 

S./I.cir. 

Engiiiccring 

Wing Comd. and 

3 Officers, 

Signals 

Wing Coiiul. ami 

1 Olliccrs. 

J.rgal. 

Medical. 

Welfare. 

M. T. Section. 

Ecjuipiucnt 

Wing Ooind. 

4 Oflicers 

2 Offr. Supervi¬ 
sors. 

S./lalr. 

Wing Comd. S./Edi 
Wing C’omd. and 
three Officers. 
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ORGANISATION OF DIRECTORATE OF WELFARE AND AMENITIES 
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S.c. (A) O.s. (A) Officer-in Officer-in- 

Chargt! Charjje Bombay, 

Broadcasting Calcutta Depots. 






ORGANISATION “DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF WELFARE, EDUCATION. RESETTLEMENT ’ 

IN MARCH 1944 
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A.A.G. (Labour V.T. Resettlement 

Dept). 1 A.A.G. 1 A.A.G. 

1 D.A.A.G.—I D.A.A.G.—1 D.A.A.G 
4 S.Cs. 5 S.Cs. 

1 S.C. (W.A.C.(I)) 
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0R(;AN1SATI()N of W.G/s branch in 19-15 


W.G. (Lt. On.) 


P.A. loW.O. 


D.W.G. (Maj. Gen.) 


Adviser to W.G. »)n 
Indian affairs 
(Brigadier) 


D.G. Co ord. 
I A.W.G. 

I D.A.W.(;. 
1 S.C.A.W. 


Director of 
Welfare 
(Brigadier) 


Director 
of Army 
l-'ducatioii 
(Brigadier) 


Director 

of 

Resettlement 

(Brigadier) 


Din-ctor 
of Services 
Kinematography 
(Brigadier) 


For details see appendices 57, 58, 59 and 60. 
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DIRECTORATE OF ARMY EDUCATION 
1945 

Note: — 

A.E.=-Ariny Education. 
I Eel n... Education. 


II II 

Edn. 1 (a) I).O.A.E. (U.T.) Edn. 1 (</) 1).D.A.E. (l.T.) J).1>.A.E. 

I I Piiltlicatioti.s 

I I 

I I I I 

Edn. 1 {b) Edn. 1 (c) Edn. 2 {a) Edn. 2 (h) 

A.A.G.| 

Edil 3 (a) Edii.^ 3 (b) 


Edn, 7f4 A.A.G. 

T).A,A.G. 

S.C. 

Edit. 1(h). D.A.A.C;. 

S.C. 

S.C., W.A.C.(I) 
Edn. 1(c). D.A.A.G. 

S.C. 

Edn. J(d). D.A.A.C;. 
Edn. 2(a). A.A.G. 

D.A.A.G. 

S.C. 

S.C. 

Edn. 2(h). A.A.G. 

D.A.A.G. 

S.C. 

Edn. 3(a). D.A.A.G. 
(Kn^lish publi¬ 
cations) 

D.A.A.G. 
D.A.A.G. 
S C 

Edn. 3(b). D.A.A.G.’ 

S.C. 


Liaison with war office ; lecbnical records of 
all employed on educational training. 

Advice on postings of edn. personnel. 

Co-ordination within Directorate. 

Release period schemes of A.lv 

Normal wartime edn. of 

British Army children's schools. 

War Oflice correspondence courses. 

India correspondence coiirsi:s. 

Edn. of W.A.C.(I) personnel. 

Normal wartime edn. of l.T.; Basic English, 
its preparation and text book distribution. 

Release period Schemes of edn. training. 

Indian Army edn. examinations. 

Basic English examinations. 

Policy of edn. institutions under W.G. 

Their administration. 

Nominations to K.G.R.T.M. Colleges; trusts 
etc. 

“What they say in the U.K.’\ and ad hoc 
publicaiions. 

“Current Affairs B.T.” 

“Captain Tomorrow*'. 

“Army Digest”. 

Liaison with printers: Supervision of transla¬ 
tions. 

Six Staff Captains, one each for “Taraqqi Ke 
Usui”, “Current Affairs I.T.”, “Illustrated Re¬ 
view”, and translation of l.T. publications. 
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DIRECTORATE OF WEIJi'ARE 
1945 


D. WEL 


n.n. WEI. 

I 

j .n.A.n.A.W.S. 


WKf. I 
A.D.A.W.S. 
D.A.D.A.W.S. 
(Movements) 


WEI, 2 
D.AD.AWS. 


WEI, 

A.n.AAV.S. 


W.E.L. 1(a)- General Welfare 

D.A.D.A.W.S.—“A.C.K.S.” DcjX)rs ; woollen comforts : cigarettes , 
clemancls and purchases: liaison letters: reports: troopships. 

S.C.A.W.S.—“A.C.IvS.” rail passes: gift schc-mes: Sundav news- 
pa jh-Ts. 

S.C^l.A.W.S.—Gift selienies; literal lire?: finanres ; posters ; deco¬ 
rations: c:o-ordination in W.K.L. 1. 

II 1(h) -Eiilertainmenfs 

D.A.D.A.W.S,—Fauji Dilkiisha Service: K.N.S.A.: bands; wireK:.ss 
and gramophones: Tndian Service's Sports Kxliihition (Vmrrol 
com 111 it tee, 

II *.£./ 1(c)—A ccommodation 

D,A.D.A.W,S.] Leave accomniodation : furniture*: mural decora- 

S.C.A,\^^S. f tions, 

W.E.L. l(d)—Pliilanlhrcpk 

D.A.D.A.W.S. -Philanthropic l>odi(‘s; static and mobile canteens: 
tea vans. 

TF.E.L. 1(c) —n'or/ic?n*.s- Sendees 

D. A. D. A. W.S.—T x?a ve accom m e id a l i on—coni] la ss i (> n a i e ca se -s gei le- 
ral welfare. 

li'.£.L. 2. 

O.C. T.S.B.U. (Tndian Service's Broaden .sting Unit). 

(D.A.D.A.W.S.)—I’laniiing forces jirogramnies. 

S.C. A.W.S.—“Calling Blighty'' films and greetings. 

S.C. A.W.S. -Planning entertainment programmes production. 

S.C. A.W.S.—Musical producer. 

S.C. A.W.S.—JVoduccr ; Sc’ript wriiing. 

S.C. A.W.S.—Compere ; Script wTiter. 

S.C. A.W.S.—“Calling Blighty” films. 

Tcclmical officer—for complaints as to reception of British Inirce.s 
jirogram tries. 

Programme production assistant -library; auditions; bands. 

British news officer—broadcasts : international summary: British 
sports and news headlines. 
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W.E.L. 3(a) B.T. 

D.A.D.A.W.S.—Family Welfare of British troops ; Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Airmen's Families Association (S.S.A.F.A.). 

S.C.A.W.S.—^Welfare enquiries about wounded and missing per 
sonnel; entry of military families intr) India and priorities for 
families leaving India. 

\V,E.L. 3(h) I.T. 

p.A.D.W.S.—Welfare I.T. 

S.C.A.W.S.—Administration of Civil Liaison Ollicer organisation : 
liaison with Indian Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen's Board ; funds. 

O.S.—Petitions and complaints. 

S.C.A.W.S.—Women’s Welfare Schemes (Faiiji Sevadarni). 

W.E,L. 3(d) 

D.A.D.xA.W.S.—Compassionate repatriation of B.O.Rs. to United 
Kingdom. 
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DIRECrrOKATE OF RESETTn.EMENT 
1946 


Director 

Deputy Director 

RES, /.- Junior Coincl. W.A.C. (I.) 

Compilation of forms ; j)rcss cuttings. 

S.C.—Pu blicity co-ordination. 

O.S.—Oiiicc administration and co-ordinati(»n ; Services Resettle 
ment Liaison ofliccrs. 

RES. 2.- - Wing Comd. R.I.A.F. (A.A.G.) 

S.C.—Adviser naval matters ; emigration : planning ; resettlement 

Anglo-Indians, domiciled l‘2iiropeans and Gurkhas. 

S.C.— Resettlcjnent and rehabilitation of ofliccrs. 

S.C.—Resettlement and rehabilitation of disabled and invalid siTvice 
men and former Pri.soncrs of War. 

RES. 5. -A.A.G. 

D.A.A.Ci.—Reserved vacancies land settlement: disjK)sals and war 
surpluses. 

S.C. -T.and settliMiient and co-operative schemes. 

S.C.—Reserved vacancies ; retentions for training. 

D.A.A.G.—Adviser naval matters for Res. 1 and 3 : training in 
agricultural and cottage industries. 

S.C.—Demcinstration plots and exhibition rooms : .special schemes 
for Indians. 

RES. ^.— 

1). A.A.G.—^Employment exchanges and offices ; technical training: 
disposals: industrial unemployment insurance, 

S.C.—Machinery of employment; training in small-scale industries; 
card index. 

A.A.G. 

Liaison wiih Labour Dejn. and other Government of India Depart¬ 
ments. 

S.R.L.O.S. 

In addition to the above the Directorate had 9 Services Resettle¬ 
ment Liaison officers detached for working in contact witli 
provincial and states governments and military areas. 
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DIRECTORA'FE OF SliRVICES KINEMATOGRAPHY 

1945 

D.S.K. ([brigadier) 


n.S.K.(O) (Colonel) 
Organisation; Policy, planning 


(Colonel) D.S.K. (P) 

Film production ; policy, planning 


SK. I 
A.D. S.K. 
D.D.D. S.K. 
S.C. S.K. 
O.S. 


Organisation and admi¬ 
nistration of C\K.S. 

Selection and appointment 
of Kincma officers. 

Training and trade-testing 
of Kincma personnel. 

O.Rs. establi si linen ts. 

Co-ordination and interior 
economv of Directorate. 


S.K. 2 
A.D. S.K. 

Exhibition, provi.sion and 
distribution of film 
prints and equipment. 
Control of C.K.S. 

Central Depot Bombay. 


S.K. 3 
A.D. S.K. 

Production, preparation, 
management and deli- 
verv. 


S.K. .l(rt) 

D.A.D. S.K. 

S.C., S.K. 

Scrutiny of production 
proposals. 

Ib-eparation of brief 
scenarios. 

Control and provision of 
requirements. ^ 

Briefing of script writers. 

Production costing ron- 


S.K. 2(a) 
D.A.D. S.K. 

.S.C., S.K. 
(W.A.C. (1.)) 


I si. 3(b) 

I D.A.n. S.K. 

sA 2(b) S.C., S.K. 

D.A.D. S.K. General supervision of 
S.C., S.K. physical production, pro- 

(W.A.C. (I.)) gross and delivery. 

Liai.son with user Direc¬ 
torates and military 
Supervisors. 

Operational control of film 
production company at 
Bombay. 

Film strip production. 

l*roduction records and 
Statistics. 


Selection, provision and S.K. 2(h) — contd. 

distribution of enter- Provision and issue of equipment, 
lainment films. IJai.son with Controller of Supplies 

Provision, .nllocation and and Inspectorfitc of Scientific Stores, 

distribution of training Preparing war equipment tables for 
and educational films. Kincma units. 

Distribution of training Location of projector equipment. 

films strips. Installation of Static cinemas. 

G.H.Q. theatre booking. Contracts for camp cinemas. 
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Adjutant Gencrars Branch: 328-42 
Directorates of (under A.G’s 
Branch); Coordination, 330; De¬ 
mobilisation, 332 ; Manfjovver 
Planning, 336; Medical, 340; 
()rganisation, 330 ; Pay and Pen¬ 
sion, 33S ; Personal Services, 337 ; 
Prisoners of War, 338; Recruit¬ 
ing, 333-36; Selection of Per¬ 
sonnel, 339 

Aerodrome Construction Committee: 
264, 266 

Afghanistan: interim plan of assistance 
to, 59 

Age and Service Group Plan of De¬ 
mobilisation: 212; basic idea and 
working of, 221, 228 
Air C’oinmand, South-Kast Asia: 152, 
157, 160, 163 65, 396 
Air Demobilisation Planning Section: 
236 

Air Directorate: 315; .vee also Direc¬ 
torates 

Air Force in India: 36 ; role of, 36-40 ; 
size and equipment of, 40-44 ; ex- 
]iansion of, 140; expansion of from 
September 1939 to February 1942, 
141-45 : from March 1942 to February 
1944, 145-52; from February 1944 to 
September 1915, 152 53; factors 

alTccting expansion of, 154-68; 
Indianisation of, 183 
Air Headquarters, India: 392 97 ; be¬ 
fore the war, 392; during 1939-40. 
393 ; growth of in 1941-43, 394 ; after 
the setting up of the Air Comnifand. 
South-East Asia and Base Air Forces. 
South-East Asia, 395-97 
Air Raid Precaution C'ommittee (Cen 
trah: st'c C'oinmittees 
Air Raid Precautions Committee (Tnter- 
Departmeiital): see Committees 
A.L.F.S.E.A. (Allied Land Fences, 
South-East Asia); 105-06; 219, 242, 
268, 272, 283. 320. 344, 377 
American L.R.P. Group: 71 
Anri-Submarine School: creation of, 
113 

Army Co-operation Sc|uadroiis of the 
Royal Iiiflian Air Force: II. 42-3 
Army in India: before the outbreak 
of war, 8 ; role of, 8 ; size and com¬ 
position of, 13 ; eqiiipincMit for, 26 ; 
training, 27 ; its expansion, 53-78 ; 
factors affecting expansion of, 
79-108; system of expansion. 82-4 ; 
class composition in, 84-9; general 
recruiting for, 89 ; demobilisation of, 
208 

Army Schools: sett under Schools 
Army Headquarters Coordination 
Committee: sec under Committees 
Army Standing Establishments Com¬ 
mittee: see under Committees 


Auchinleck, Major-General Sir Claude: 
20. 257 

Aiixiliarv Force (India): 15, 17, 55, 59, 
214, 3'30 

Baluchi: vessel of the R.I.N., 32 
Base Air Forces, South East Asia: 236, 
269, 272. 275. 369. 377, 395 
Berlin Baghdad Railway: 6 
BombaV Castle, opened as a Depot <»f 
H.M.I.S.. Dalhousie: 113 
Bombay Marine: 29 
Bomber Squadrons of ilu- Royal Air 
Force: 10, 42-3 

British Arinv School of Education, 
Belgaum: 16; see also Schools 
British Division 7(Hh: 71-2, 81-2 
British Expeditionary I'orce: 8 

('adet College, Indore: 170 
C!erilral Priorities Committee: .vcc t'om 
mittees 

Central Statistical Section: 271 
Chatfield Committee: see (k>inniittees 
Chelmsford, Lord: 4 
Chief Mechanical Engineer: 351 
Chemical Warfare aiul Passive Air 
Defence Suh-C'onirnitlee: 256 
C'hemical Warfare School, Bel.i'aiiin : 

28 ; sec also Sehot)ls 
Chief of Stair Sub t2omnuitec of the 
C>)minittec of Imperial Defence: 32, 
94, 126 

Chinese troops: 368 

Churchill, Sir Winston S.: 250. 252 

Civ-Mil. Centres: 95, 97 

Civ-Mil. Plan: 92 

Civil Deparrmcnis of the Government 
concerned with Defen<e: 287-99; 
Fhe Defence and War Department, 
287 ; Split-up of the Department- 
1942-1945, 289-91 ; Civil Defence 1>- 
partincni, 291 : its formation in 194t, 
291 ; organisation of, 293 : r.)efence 
Department Secretariat, 1939-1942, 
288; War Trarisjwrt Department, 
297-99 

Clive: R.I.N. Vessel, 32-3, 35 
Coastal Force Organisation; creation 
of, HO, 114 

Coast Defence Subcommittee: 256 
Coast Defence 'I'roops: 21 ; distribu¬ 
tion of army in, 22 
Cobhc, General: his sc'heine for Tndic'in- 
isarion, 171-2 

Combined Chiefs of Staff Comiuiiice: 
sec Committees 

Combined Inter-Services Historical Sec 
tioii: formed in July 1945, 310 
Combined Operatitms Organisation; 
377-9 

Combined Training Centre, Khadak- 
vasla: 379 

Commantlcr-in-Chief’s Secretariat: 271 
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Commandcr-in-Cliicrs War Committee*: 
sec CotiiinilU’fS 

(!(»mmiinicution Department: formed 
November 1937, 1:97 
Control and Cor>rdi nation in the 
General Staff: 323-25; see also 
(lencral Stall Hraneb 
Cornwallis', K.I.N. Vessel, 32-3, 35 
Committees: 

Aerodroine C«njsiruc:tion: 264, 266 
Air Raid Preeaiitioiis (Central): 
291-92; 296 

Air Raid Precauiioiis (Inter-Depart¬ 
ment): 291 

Armv Hcadtjuariers Coordination ; 

26 .^ 

Armv Standing Establishment: 
309, 325 

Central Priorities: 298 
Chatfield: 5-6, 12, 20, 26, 32, 35, 
39, 40, 43, 48, 54, 55. 197-8. 
Chiefs of Staff: 32, 94, 126, 155, 
196-97, 198-204, 207, 237, 238, 
249, 256-58, 262, 268, 271, 273-74, 
287, 379-80 

Combined Chiefs of Staff: 249 
Commander-in-chief's War: 203- 
04, 206-08, 212, 218, 23.S-37, 271, 
274, 275, 278, 285-6 
Defeiiec Coordination and Prior¬ 
ity: 264 

Defended Ports 'leehiiieal (India): 
30, 39 

Defence Consultative: 223 
Defence Sub-Committee of the 
Indian Round 'I’able Conference: 
16, 175 

Demobilisation Policy: 236-37, 281 
Detailed Coordination and War 
Projects Coordination and Ad¬ 
ministrative: 264 

General Headquarters Coordina¬ 
tion : 264, 266 

General Hcadt|uarters (T) Organi¬ 
sation and Equipment: 325 
General Headquarters Works Prior¬ 
ity: 264, 266-67 
G.S. Development Policy: 326 
Howell: 37 

Imperial Defence: 1, 2, 4, 26, 32 
Tnchcape: 5, 26, 41 
Indian Air Force Publicity: 155, 
164 

Indian Military College: 175 
Indian Munitions Assignment: 368 
Indian Sandhurst or the Skeen: 
173, 176 

Indian War: 202, 274 
Inter-Services: 237 
Tntcr-Scrvices Pay: 338 
Inter-Services Administrative Co¬ 
ordination : 286 
joint Intelligence: 273 
Long Term' Planning: 258, 262, 
dissolved on 8 March 1943: 
263 

Manpower: 390, its report, 390 
M.G.O. Equipment: 326 


Committees— con Id, 

Manning: 112 
Military Requirements: 171 
Modernisation: 20, 256, 265 
Munitions and Food Supplies of 
the Imperial Conference of 1937: 
4 

Nationiil Service Advisory: 103, 
131, 231 

Principal Administrative Officer's 
(India): 282, 285 

Principal Staff Officers': 256, 263- 
65, 282 

Rawlinson: 30 

R.I.N. Manpower: 117, 134 
Reorganisation (India): 201-03 
Shea: 171, 173 

Signal and Cipher Security: 321 
War Projects Coordination and 
Administrative: 235, 263, 264- 
67, 270-71, 276, 284-85 
Wastage Rates (India): 326 
Cripps Mission: 289 

Defence of India Plan: 8, 38, 41 
Delhi Independent Brigade Area: dis¬ 
tribution of Army in, 23 
Demobilisation: 

Age and Service Group Plan of, 
228 ; targets of, 195-211 ; as it 
worked, 212-23; principles and 
procedure of, 224-34 ; J>lanning 
Staff of, 236 ; its discontinuance, 
237 ; of Royal Indian Navy, 238 ; 
of British Services, 240 ; forma¬ 
tion of the Joint Repatriation 
office, India, 240; of Royal 
Indian Air Force, 242 ; Centres 
of, 243-46 ; Directorate of, 238 ; 
its charter, 241 ; division of res¬ 
ponsibility, 241 ; its disband¬ 
ment, 242 ; of Indian Army, 238 
Directorates of: 

Accounts: 389 

Administrative Planning: 388, 391 
Air: 316; changed to Brigadier, 
Air, 315 

Armaments and Mechanisation: 
351, 358. 360 

Armoured Fighting Vehicles: 
310-11 

Armv Postal Service: 349 
Civilian Personnel: 352-53, 365-7 
Combined Operations: 257, 309. 
322, 379 

Contracts: 351, 365 
Coordination: 330-31, 336 
Demobilisation: 224-25, 235, 238- 
39. 241, 243, 332-33, 375; dis¬ 
banded of at the end of 1945, 
333 

Farms: 343, 348 
Infantry: 31.5, 318 
Intelligence: 304 

Intelligence (S.E.A.C. and India): 
305 

Inter-Services Recruiting: formed 
in December 1941, 154 
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Uirecioratcs— contd. 

liitcr-Serviccs Security: 378 
Intei-Scrviccs Public Kcluliuiib: 
295 

Lands and Hirings: 349-50 
Manpower Planning: 91, 239, 33f> 
Mechanical Engineering: 354, 357 
Mechanisation: 360-62 
Medical: 261, 340-42 
Military Operations: 295, 301, 303, 
304 

Militarv Training: 301, 305 07, 
309-1*1, 315, 322, 373, 379, 393 
Movements: 345-46, 349 
Organisation: 241-42, 315, 330, 

333, 373 

Ordnance Factories: 351-2 
Ordnance Services: 311, 351, 352- 
54, 356, 361 

Pay and Pensions: 330, 338, 373 
Pefson;d Services: 242, 333. 337. 

338. 373, 386, 389, 391 
I'ionecrs and Labour: 349 
Prisoners of War: 337, 338, formed 
January 1942, 337-38, 342 
Public Relations: 318, 327, 377 
Quartering (and its olYshoots): 344 
Recruiting: 75, 90, 92, 97, 107, 124, 
155, 156-57, 160, 164, 333-34 
Remounts and Vcteriiiarv Services: 
348 

Keseareh: 320, 327 
Royal Artillery: 313; renamed 
*Koval Arrillerv IiisSpcct orate*. 
315' 

Salvage: 352, 364, 369 
Sea Transport: 261 
Selection of Personnel: 75, 101, 
132, 158, 159, 164, 339, 342 : 
formed on 13 July 1943, 76, 339 
Services Kinematography: 281, 

377-78; formed early in 1944, 
377 ; disbanded on 31 March 
1947, 379 

Signals: 311, 321-2; formed in 
November 1942, 321 
Staff Duties: 300, 306, 307, 309-11. 
315, 323 

Supply and Transport: 315, 343, 
347-48 

Transportation: 346 
Veterinary and Farms: 343 
Weapons and Equipment: 311, 
318, 320, 327 

Welfare and Amenities: 239, 332, 
338, 274-75 
Dominion Army: 172 
!)ufferin-~lndinn Mercantile Marine 
Ship: 131, 180 

Eastern Bengal Rifles: 18 
Eastern Group Supply Council: 367, 
369: its central Provision Office, 
368 

Eleventh Armv Group: 105 
Empire Training Scheme: participa¬ 
tion of India in, 152 
Engineer-in-Chiers Branch: 369-71 


Engineer Troops: 19 
Equitation School, Saugov: 16, 28; acc 
also Schools 

Erinpura Irregular Force; 14 
Estimates (Defence Scivices) Sub-C’om- 
inittee; 256 

Executive Planning SialT; 259-60, 303 
Expansion of the Armed Forces: 
general background ol. 47 ; the need 
ior, 47 ; factors .ufecting, 79 169 ; 
lessons of, 189-91 

External Defence Troojis: 12, 21, 24, 
49, 54, 55, 80 

Faraday House, (.M\il Electrical Engi¬ 
neering College, London; 132 
"Faiiji-Alihhar '; 318 
Field Companv, Sajipers and Miners: 
10, 18, 2l-2,‘25 

Field l*ark t.kunpany, Sappers and 
Miners: 22, 25 

Fbig Officer Comniaiiding. Royal Indian 
Navv or F.O.C:., K.I.N.,: 36. 129, 138, 
178, *238, 256, 257, 263, 273, 274, 285, 

297, 318, 362, 376. 382, 381, 386, 390 

Frontier ConsiaI)ulary: 17 
Frontier D(.fence Reserve: 60. 62 
Frontier Defence JYoops: 20; CV»m- 
position of, 21, 23 
Frontier Posts, Royal Artillery: 59 
Frontier Militia: 15 

Gandhi, Mahatma: 170 
Garren Tribunal of 1933: Its appoint¬ 
ment and award, 9 

General Headquarters CVuirdinalion 
Committee: sec Conimirtccs 
General Headquarters Administrative 
Coordination Section: 282, 284 
Ccneral Headquarters, (India). Orgaiii 
sation and Etpiipnicnt Committee: 
see Committees 

Ccneral Headquarters Works J’riority 
Committee: see Cunmiiflees 
General Reserve: 21 ; Composition of. 
24 

George Telegraph Institute. C’alculla: 
162 

General Staff Branch: (Jeneral Deve 
Jopments of, 301 

Committees (under G.S. Branch): 
Army Statuling Establishment, 
325; C.H.Q, (I) Organisations 
and Equipment, 325 : G.S. Deve¬ 
lopment policy, 326; Wastage 
Rates (India). 326; M.G.O. 
Equipment. 326 

Control and Coordination in 
323-5 

Directorates of (under G.S. 
Branch): Air, 315; Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles, 310-11 ; Tn- 
faritrv, 3f.'*-I8: Intelligence. 
304-05; Militarv Operations, 301- 
04 ; Military Training. .30.vn7 ; 
Public Rclation.s. 318-20; Re¬ 
search, 320; Roval Artillery, 
313-15; Signals, 321-22 
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(Fovcrnmcnt of India Act, 1935: 1, 251, 
291 

Manley, F. Gciicsal Sir Alan: 258 
Hindustan K.l.N. Vessel: 32-5 
Moslililics Only Katinj's: 110, 112, 117, 
121,212,214 

Hc)\vt‘ll Coiiimiiii.T: st'r under Ci»in* 
mirtccs 
H.M.I.S.: 

Akhar, a New Entry Hating Train 
iiig Establisliiiicnt: 115, 129-30 
Assam: 117 
liahadur: 125 

Dalhousie: 112-14; renamed 

Hahadur, 112 
Datiush: 117 
DiUmar: 113, 125 
Dijmvali: 129 
Ferozv: 119, 132, 139 
iUmdwana: 117 
Manila: 115 

Himala\a, the (Jiinnerv School: 
115 ' 

Hindustan: 32-5, 112 
Indus: 34-5, 112 
Khan jar: 114, 130 
Mahratta: 117 
Palhan: 34 
Shamshcre: 117 
Sind: 117 
Talivar : 113 
7Vr: 117 
Travancore: 129 
ValsiiYUf a 'lorpcdo School: 114 
Million, Major Cicncral T. J.: as 
Dcj)uty Chief of the General Staff. 
61 ; Lieut-General, and as Chairman 
of War rrojects Coordination and 
Adniiriisirativc Corninillee (Intcr- 
Hrarich and Inter-Service), 285 

lni})erial Conference of 1923: 29-30 
Imperial Defence Committee: sec 
under Comniittees 
Imperial Reserve: 10, 12, 198 
Imperial SiTvice Troops: 15 
Inchcape C’ommittee: recommendal ion 
of rc: Defence budget, 5, 26, 41 
Indian Airborne Division: 73 
Indian Air Force: expansion of, 140; 
strength of Indian Officers during 
war years, 184 ; Coast Defence Volun¬ 
teer Flights of, 143; Indian Air 
Force Act, 176 ; Volunteer Rcscr\T 
of, 142, 183 ; Indianisation of, 183; 
No. 1 Squadron of, 177 
Indian Air Training Corps: 151, 158, 
159 

Indian Armoured Divisions: 

25th, 66 
31 St, 60 
32nd, 70 
43rd, 66-8 
44th, 70, 73 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps Train¬ 
ing Centre, Jubbulpore: 28, 54 


Indian Army School of Education, 
Wellington: 16; see also Schools 
Indian Army Medical Corps: 71-2, 342 
Indian Cavalry Armoured Car Regi- 
menr: 20-22 
Indian C<»rps XV: 376 
India Command: 81, 105, 147, 184, 
240, 241. 251-54, 271-7^ 285-86, 302, 
342, 357, 368, 374, 376, 381, 393 
Indian Division: 

14th: formed into a training divi¬ 
sion, 72 

36th: supervises the Combined 
Training Outre, 379 
Indian Field Squadrons, Sappers and 
Miners: 24 

Indian IIospiLal Corps: 72, 80 
Indian Infantry Brigade, 268ih: 73 
Indianisation of the Services: the early 
history of, 169; first stage of 
(1920-24), 170-72 ; second stage of 
(1925-30). 173-75: the ‘Eight Unit 
Scheme’ of, 173-74; Indian Sand¬ 
hurst Committee, 173; third stage 
of (1931-39), 175-78; position in 1939 
of, 179 81 ; during the war years, 
181-88 

Indianisation or Suhstitiition Scheme 
of R.A.F.: H9, 166 
Indian Marine: 29 

Indian Medical Department: provi¬ 
sion of Medical Staff to R.I.N., 109 
Indian Light Division, 39th: formed 
into a training division, 72 
Indian Military Academy Dehra Dun: 
16, 99 ; inaugurated al Dehra Dun, 
16. 176 

Indian Military College Committee: 

a.sscmbled in May 1931, 175 
Indian National Congress: 52, 170, 
181, 251 

Indian Observer Corps: 85, 151, 310 
Indi;in Pioneer Corps: 222, 330, 349 
Indian Pigeon Service: 321 
Indian Political sei-up: 2 
Indian Round Table Conference: 16, 
175 

Indian Sandhurst Committee or the 
Skeen Committee: act Committees 
Indian States Forces: 17, 55-6, 59, 62, 
176, 218, 331, 352 

Indian Stales Forces Mountain Rut- 
tcries: 20 

Indian Territorial Force: 15, 17, 18, 
23, 55-6, 59, 62, 83, 330 
Indus, R.T.N. Vessel: 33-5 
Indian War Committee: see Commit¬ 
tees 

Infantry Directorates: sec Directo¬ 
rates 

Initial Training Wing of I.A.F.: 142 
Inskip, R. D., Major-General: 179 
Inspectorate General of the Indian Air 
Force: 148 

Internal Security Troops: 17, 20, 23-4 
International Developments: 6 
Intcr-Scrvices Administrative Coordi¬ 
nation Committee: see Committes 
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Inter Services Kcciuiiiiig Oirccioratc: 

see Direciorates 
Iraq Campaign: 346 
Investigator: 32-3 

Jheluni Rcccptuni C'^anij): I3J» 

Joint liilelligencc CuinmitU'e: 273 
Joint Intelligence Stall': 258 
Joint Planning Siaff: 258, 260, 262. 
273-74, 286; Organisation of, 258; 
created in 1942, 259 

Kanichi—Troops in : 32 
Kimberley, Mr. (ttxperl in Kiiiemaiu- 
graphy): 377 

King (3eorgc V’s Own Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, Koorkec: 27 
King George’s Koval Indian Military 
Schools: 179, 29() 

Kirby, S. W., Ma jor-fieneral: chair- 
niaii of tlie Long Term Planning 
Cominiltee, 262 

Kitchner College, Nowgong: 156, 179 
Kitchner, Lord: changes introduced 
byi 14 

Kohat Brigade: 14 
Kohai Districi: distribution of Forces 
in, 21 

Labour Department Pechnical Train¬ 
ing Scheme: 

Lahore Districi : Army in, 23 
Lancers, 15th: 28 
20th: 28 

Landing Craft Wing of K.I.N.: orga 
nisation of, 110, 136 
Lawrence Military Schools: 290; sec 
also Schools 

Lawrencef R.I.N. > essel: 32-3, 35 
Legislative Assembly of India: 8, 30, 
48, 170, 172-3, 177 ; resolution of 28 
March 1921, 170 
Light Tank Companie.s: 19 
Linclsell, Lieut-Genera I, Sir Wilfrid: 
took up a.s Administrative Officer, 
278 

Long Term Planning Ckminiittec: see. 
Coiiiniittces 

L.R.P. Groups; VI-2, 81 
Lucknow District: army in, 24 

Machine-gun School, Ahmcdiiagar: 16 
Madras: R.T.N. Ship, 33 
Madras: troops in, 23 
Malabar Special Police: 18 
Malwa Bhil 0:>rps: 14 
Mundapam: chosen for siting the 
J.anding Craft School, ILS 
Manpower Conference at the War 
Office: 76 

Manpower Directorate: see Directo¬ 
rates 

Manning Commission: formation and 
report of, 112 

Manning Committee: see Committees 
Master General of the Ordnance: 
Directorates of (under M.G.O.): 

Armaments, 358-59; Civilian 


Master General i»l Ordnanci* eontiL 
Personnel. v^()5-(>7 : Mechanisa¬ 
tion, .U>U-62 ; Mv\ hankul Engi¬ 
neering, 354-5S; Salvage, 364 65; 
Controller (iencral of Inspection, 
362-64; Provision, C’oordinaiion 
and Supply Scciion, 3t«/ o'> 
Mayiic, Brigadier, Direetoi of iMilitary 
Operations: 2 

Medium Artillery Baturies: 19 20, 22 
Mechanised Cavalry Brigade; 10 
Mechanised Machine-gun Battalions: 
10 

Machine-gun ScIkmi!, Aiiinednagar: l6 
Meerut J)islrict: aniiy in, 23 
Meerut Division, 7lh: 14 
Meerut Reception Camp: 130 
Mcrcdiant Shijiping Agrccjucnl: 122 
Mewar Bhil C^nps: 14 
Mhovv Division, ath: 14 
Middle Last Command: 101 
Middle-Last forces: 278 
Milir.nry Finance: 285, 28S, 3SS 
Military Intelligence Diieeloralc: see 
Directorates 

Military Operations Directorate; see 
Directorate 
Military Police: IS 

Military Hcquircmcnls Committee: sec 
Commit! CCS 

Military Secretary’s Branch: 371 
Military Secretary (Deinol>); 239 
Miiuo-Morlcy Reforms: 1 
Mobilisation Sub-Cominiitee: 20, 256 
Montagu-Chelmsford Keforms: 1 
Motor Vehicles Legislation: 298 
Mountain Artillery Brigade of 3ril Ind. 
Division: 10 

Mountain Artillerv Training Centre: 
27 

Mouiithattcn, Admiral Lord I.ouis; 
252 

Mukerji, 1). N., first Indian Officer in 
the Roval Indian Navv: 177, 178, 
186 ' 

Munster, Lord: his report. 376 

National Service Advisory Commit' 
tees: sec Comm it lees 
National Service (Fiiropean British 
Subjects) Act XVlIl of 1940: 103, 
13L 333 

Native Indian Reserves: 15 
Naval Headquarters; at the oiithreak 
of war, 382; its transfer from 
Bombay to Delhi, 3S3-S5; expansion 
and reorganisation <»f, from 1941 to 
1943, 386-89; from 1943 to 1945, 
389-92 

Nepalese Contingent: 55-6 
Northern Command: distribution of 
army in, 19, 21, 22 
North-West Frontier Province Irregu¬ 
lars: 17 

Officers* Training School, Belgaum; 
55. 99 

Ordnance Departments: 13 
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Ordnance Factories: 48, 95 
Ordnance, Master General of: 351-81 
Ordnance Services Directorate: see 
under Directorates 

R.I.N. Vessel: 32-4 

Pearl Harbour: Japanese attack on: 
56 

Philip Chetwode, General, Sir: Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Military College 
Com mil tee, 175 
Pink Plan: 19, 38 

Plan ‘A': 56, 62, 80, 142; raising of 
forces for, 58; new Divisions for, 60 
Plan (1941): 65, 143 
Plan 287: 208-09, 217, 219 
Plan of Operations, 1938: 19 
Policy Interpretation and Coordina¬ 
tion : 

Coordination Agencies from 1939 
to 1943, 255-56 ; 

Chief of Stall Committee and its 
subordinate agencies, 256-58 ; 
|oint Planning Staff Organisation, 
258-62; 

Long Term Planning Committee, 
262-63 ; 

Principal Staff Officers’ Committee, 
262-64; 

Detailed Coordination and the 
War Projects Coordination and 
Administrative Committee, 264- 
70; 

Coordination Agencies after Nov¬ 
ember 1943, 270-86; 

The Commander-in-Chief’s Secre¬ 
tariat, 271 ; 

Central Statistical Section, 271-73 ; 
Chief of Staff Committee, 273 ; 
Cornmander-iii-Chicf’s (War) Com¬ 
mittee Conferences, 274-76; 
J’rincipal Staff Officer (India), 

^ 276 82 ; 

General Headquarters Adminis¬ 
trative Coordination sections, 
282-84 ; 

The War Projects Coordination 
and Administrative Committee 
reorganised, 284-86 

Policy making and higher direction of 
war: 249-54 

Poona Division, 6th: 14 

PcK)na Independent Brigade Area: 

army in, 24 
\)rt Defence: 19 
'*ownall Sub-Committee: 12 
Residency Armies: 13 
‘residency and Assam District: armv 
in, 24 

‘residency Staff Corps: 14 
?rincc of Wales Royal Indian Militarv 
College, Debra Dun: 172 
Principal Administrative Officer’s 
(India) Committee: see Committees 
Principal Ordnance Mechanical Engi¬ 
neer: 356 

Principal Staff Officer’s Committee: 
see Committees 


Provost Marshal: 337 
Provision, Coordination and Supply 
Section: 367 

Punjab Froiiiicr P'orce: 13 

Quarter Master Geiierars Branch: 
Planning and Coordination in, 343 
Directorates of: Army Postal Ser¬ 
vice, 349; Farms, 348 ; Lands 
and Hirings, 349-50; Move¬ 
ments, 345; l‘ioiiccrs anil 
Labour, 349; Qiiarieriiig (and 
its offshoots), 344 ; Remounts 
and Veterinary Services, 348; 
Supplies and Transport, 347 ; 
l'raiis]>ortatiun, 346 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers 
and Miners, Bangalore: 27 

Radar Workshop, Vizagapatam: 269 
Ragliavendra Kao, F..,—first Civil 
Defence member of the Governor- 
Genera I’s Executive Council: 292 
Rawalpindi Division, 2nd; 14 
Rawalpindi District: distribution ol 
army in, 23 

Rawlinsoii Committee: see Committees 
Recruiting 1 direct ora te: see Directo¬ 
rates 

Recruits Reception Camps: 89, 91 
Reorganisation Committee (India): see 
Committees 

Research Directorate: sec Directorate 
R.D.F\ School, (Airforce), Bangalore: 
269 

Royal Air Force College, Cranwcll: 
173 

Royal Air Force Depot, Karachi; 141 
Royal Air F'orcc Vi»luntccr Reserve: 
142 

Royal Artillery Boys Depot, Mhow; 27 
Royal Artillery Inspectorate: 315 
Royal Artillery Training Centre, 
Mathura: 27 

Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, 
Kirkec: 28 

Royal Horse Artillery Batteries: 20. 
25 

Royal Indian Air Force: Manning Sec¬ 
tion of, 242 

Royal Indian Air Force Release Regu¬ 
lations: 232, 245 

Royal Indian Armv Service Corps 
Scliool, Chaklala: '28 
Royal Indian Fleet Reserve: III, 122; 
strength of officers bv the end of 
1939, 111 

Royal Indian Marine: 29-30, 177-8 
Royal Indian Naval Reserve: 185; 
strength of officers by the end of 
1939, III 

Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve: 
185, 387 

Royal Indian Navy: before the out¬ 
break of war, 29; its role, 20-32; 
size and equipment, 32-5; Training 
Establishments, 35; expansion of, 
109; expansion during 1939, 110-11 ; 
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Koyal Indian Navy - cunUl. 
expansion during 1940, 111-13; ex¬ 
pansion during 1942-43, 113-16, ex- 
])ansion during 1944-45, 116-18; 

Woinen’s Koyal Indian Naval Scr- 
viec, J18 20; strength at the end ol 
war, 120; some aspects of naval 
expansion, 121-39; Indianisation of, 
is.-); deniubilisatiun in, 214 
Koyal Indian Navy Manpower Coin- 
luittee: see Cuiuiiiittccs 
KoNal Military Academy, Woolwich: 
173 

Koval Miiilarv College:, Sandhurst: 
r70-72 

Koyal 'lank C'orps School, Ahmad 
riagar: 16; see ulsu Schools 
Kusso-(hM'nian l*act of 1939; 56 


Sam Browne’s Cavalrv; 28 
Sc heme ‘M’: 10-11 
Scheme ‘P’: 10-11 
Schools: 

.Army Schools (of): Oiokerv. 

Poona: 16, 2S ; iMliication, 

Bi'lgauiVi and Wellingion: In. 
28 ; Plivsiial 'I raining, Kasauii: 
28; Signals, Poona: 16, 27; 

\cierinary, Amiiala and Poona: 
16, 2S ; British Army School of 
Kclucaiioii, Belganm: 16 
/\ir Landing: 146 
Ariillery, Kakul: 27, 179 
Chemical Warfare, Bclgaiim: 28 
Code and Cipher: 146 
Disciplinary for Officers: 147 
Disci])l inary for Junior Non- 
(^immissioned Officers: 147 
I'qniraiiofi, Saugor: 16, 28 
Figliler Reconnaissance Opera¬ 
tional 'I'raining Unit: 147 
fieiieraI Keconnaissance: 146 
King (:ieorgc’s Indian Military 
Schools: 290 

King C;eorgc’s Royal Indian Mili- 
larv Schools, Jhcliitn, Julhinder, 
and Ajtnere: 179 
I.:iwrcme Miiilarv Schools: 290 
Machinc-Oiin School. Alimcd- 
nagar: 16 

Officers’ Training Schfuil, Bel 
gaum: 55, 99 
Parachute Packing: 147 
Royal Air Force Regiment Train¬ 
ing: 147 

Roval 'Lank Corps. Ahmadnagar: 
If* 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaiim: 
16, 28 

Signal: 146 

Small Arms and Mechanisation, 
Ah mad nagar; 28 

Small Arms, Pachmarhi and 
Sniara: 16 

Secunderabad Division, 9fh; 14 
Selection t*f Personnel Directorate; sec 
Directorate 


Selection- -out Plan: 227 
Services C'ommunicaiion Board (India): 
322 

Slica Coininiiiec: see Coiiiinittees 
Signal and Cipher Scvurit^ Coiu- 
tniltcc: see ('oiiiiiiilLces 
Signal Communication Boartl: 258 
Signal 1 raining C.ciitrc, )id)hulpore: 
28 

Signal Units: 21 
Smd Brigade .:Vrca: 24 
Simon Commission: I 
Skeen Coiuiniiiee: 173, 177 
Small .^Vrms and Mechanisation School 
(indiag Ahmadnagar; see Schools 
Small Arms St.hools, Pachmarhi and 
Saiara: si e Schools 
Stiuth East Asia Commaiul: 70-1, 81, 
149, 153. 184, 198, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
270, 2:3. 274, 277. 282, 284, 285-86, 
303, 305, 318, 324, .131, 3.13, .l.H, 3o5, 
;.68, 376, .178, 379-80 
Souihcrii Army: 14 
SoiiriuMii Command: 24 
.S]je( ial Dis|H>sal I nits: 244 
Spcci.'il Forte 1 icadqiiartcrs, Gwalior: 
71 

Siall College. Oucila: l6, 28, 39.1 
Stall' Dmics Dire<lorale: see Dire«to 
rates 

Siaics Kt.criiiiing Section: formed 
.ScpieiiihiT 1944, 86 

Siihstitiition Scheme of K.A.F.: 119-51, 
159, 165 i)(), l67 ; ur also iiidiaiiisa- 
lion Sc heme 

Supreme Allied ('.oinmaiider. South- 
East Asia: 71, 252. 2.53-.S4, 271, 273 
74, 283, .180-81, 3% 

Swaync. Li. General, Sir John, Chief 
of Gerur.il Staff: 202 

I'eniiorial F'orce: 17. 19, 22 
Tliomasnii Engineering College, Koor- 
kee: 170 

Toclii Scouts: 17 
Transpori and Cloiliiiig: 14 

l -nii Plan for Deniohiiisation: 227 
Uiiitc'd Stales Armv Air Force; 153, 

393 

Univer.sity Training Corps: 15, 18 
Urban Infantry: 18 

W ngeance S(|iiadron No. 8: 159 
Versc'v, General, Clhicf of the (iencral 
Staff in Jndi;i: 27 

War Committee Meeting: 220, 237, 
.380 

War Departnieni: 274-75, 281-82, 290, 
332, 338. 376 

War Establishment Sub-Commitrcc: 
2.'^6 

War Projects Coordination and Ad¬ 
ministration Committee (Tnter-Ser 
vice): see Committees 
War Transport Board: 297, 299 
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War Transport Department: 231, 269, 
277, 2ys 

Washington Treaty of Armaments: 30 

Waterproofing and Assault Section: 
357 

Wavcll, General Sir Archibald: 257 

Waziristan District: distribution of 
Army in, 22 

Welfare General, Directorate of Re¬ 
settlement : 231 

Welfare General’s Branch: early ex- 
fiansion of welfare w'ork, 373 ; for¬ 
mation of the Welfare Directorate, 
374; Organisation of the Directo¬ 
rate of Welfare and Education, 375 : 
Jjord Munster’s report and speed-up 


Welfare General’s Branch— contd. 
of welfare activities, 376; Directo¬ 
rate of Services Kinematography, 377 
West African Division, 81st: 74^ 
West African Infantry Brigade: 74 
Western Independent District: 19 
W'ilcox, Brigadier O. C.: 71 
Women's Auxiliary Corps (India): 96, 
106, 118, 138, 23'3, 242, 268, 334, :;39, 
389. 390-91 ; creation of, 106 ; clerical 
training school for, 107 ; Officer 
Cadeis Training Unit of, 107 
Women’s Roval Indian Naval Service: 
118-20, 138, 389, 391 ; its formation, 
119 

WoolwMch W^ing: 176 
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